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Old Garden Roses 
from 


COX'S ROSE NURSERY 


RMB 216 Oaks Road, Thirlmere, 2572 
(5 km S.W. of Picton) Phone: 046 - 81 8560 
display garden & pot grown stock 


A picturesque Garden Nursery in the heart of Victoria's 
Dandenongs offering a wide variety of Rhododendrons, Shru 
Trees and advanced plants. 


A-L«P«S NURSERY 
& WOOLRICH GARDENS GALLER 
The gallery features exotic & | 


unusual Chinese arts & crafts and 

imported original paintings both egy 
modern and traditional. 

Open 10 am - 5 pm 

12 Olinda-Monbulk Rd., Olinda, Vic. 3788 


(opposite Woolrich Rd) Melways 122 AS 
Phone: (03) 751 2186 


Exclusive New Seed Releases for 1988 


Celpar (Celery Pa : 
Exciting New Vegetable. Looks, grows & used like 
parsley, but tastes like celery. 
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Queen Anne’s Lace 
Superb alternative to Baby’s Breath. 
Easy to grow cottage garden flower. 
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Shasta Daisy Starburst F1 


Hundreds of huge sparkling white flowers for 
garden or cutting. Asuperb show. 
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Petunia Fluffy Ruffles 
Masses of large flowers heavily waved 
and ruffled in wide colour range 
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Cosmos Purity 
Large glittering ice-white blooms, 
long lasting and superb for cutting 


Look for these new additions on Thompson & Morgan seed stands at selected 
K-marts, Big-W, most nursery and department stores. For a 4-colour Catalogue 
giving full details send 5 x 39 cents stamps to the Australian distributors: Erica Vale 
Australia Pty. Ltd. P.O. Box 50 Jannali, NSW 2226. Ph: (02) 533 3693. 
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Australian Garden History Society and 
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Eucalyptus globulus var globulus, the Tasmanian Blue Gum; first collected by Jacques 
Julien Houton de Labillardiere on the south-east coast of Tasmania in 1792-93, and 
proclaimed the floral emblem of Tasmania in 1962. Photographed in the Australian National 
Botanic Gardens, Canberra, by Ron Hotchkiss 
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Opportunity Lost? 


A correspondent writes from England, having just visited 
this year’s 75th Chelsea Flower Show. He bemoans the lack, 
in our Bicentennial Year, of any Australian participation, in 
spite of an apparent earlier commitment to mount a joint 
display with the Royal Parks Training Centre. The BBC, 
according to my correspondent, was not slow to pick on this, 
with a scathing attack in which Australia was depicted as a 
nation of “pikers”. 

Bermuda and Trinidad mounted creditable displays of 
tropical plants, so did the South African Botanical Gardens, 
which air freighted 140 large boxes of living plants and even 
more of cut flowers. Even China, with more tenuous cultural 
and social links, took an outstanding display of Penjing, or 
miniature landscapes. But from Australia — nothing. 

By the time this is published our Bicentenary will be, to 
most people, past history in spite of the fact that it still has 
three months to run; a memory of tall ships, fireworks and 
communal barbies, or in the words of Mr Max Harris (with 
whom I do not normally claim any special affinity) an “orgy 
of piss-ups”. Mr Harris, writing in “The Australian”, went 
on to say, not without some justification, that in our 
Bicentennial celebrations “we not only demonstrated the 
tyranny of mediocrity, but vociferously championed the 
virtues of a society which exemplifies the rule of mediocrity”. 

Which goes some way towards explaining our non- 
participation in the world’s most prestigious gardening event, 
when we were given the opportunity of doing so. 

There is, however, more to it than that. I have on many 
occasions made the point that Australian horticulture (of 
which “gardening” in the popular sense is a major 
component) repeatedly sells itself short. We have a wealth of 
horticultural talent, ideal growing conditions (in many parts 
of the country at least), and gardening is, according to all 
the surveys, one of our most popular leisure pursuits. But 
our horticultural industry has a public profile that is barely 
visible. Its coverage by the media is a long way behind that 
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Photo by George Waters 


of bathrooms, and about on a level with fishing holidays and 
wine (with which at least it has some affinity). 

Anything to do with gardens, in the minds of the general 
public, should come cheap. Many will complain if they have’ 
to pay for a couple of trees, that will last their childrens’ 
lifteime as well as theirs, any more than the price of a meal 
in a decent restaurant; they expect to pay a professional 
gardener about the same rate they pay their cleaning lady or 
to have an entire garden planned for the price of a postage 
stamp (I know, I’m often asked to !) 

There are, certainly, a few enterprising firms and 
individuals who are trying to make their mark on the 
international scene. But they get little support from 
Governments or from the public at large who seem quite 
content to let the Israelis capitalise on the cut flower potential 
of our native plants, just as we allowed the Hawaiians to 
capitalise on the value of our macadamia nuts. 

Of course it isn’t cheap to mount a worthy display at 
Chelsea. But tall ships aren’t cheap either, nor fireworks, not 
even communal barbies. 

Another opportunity lost. 

TIM NORTI 


We Have Moved ! 


The Australian Garden Journal and the Australiar 
Garden History Society are now located at: 

Shop 3, 367-371 Bong Bong Street, Bowral, N.S.W. 2576 

The postal address remains P.O. Box 588, Bowral. 

Telephone (048) 61.4999; Fax (048) 61.4999. 

Office hours are 9.0 am to 5.0 pm Monday to Friday 
(closed on public holidays). 
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Richard Ratcliffe 


Richard Ratcliffe grew up in the N.S.W. city of Newcastle, 
Where he graduated in Architecture in 1955. After working 
OF several firms of architects in that city and for six years in 
Partnership he left Newcastle in 1967 to work for the then 

ommonwealth Department of Works in Canberra. 

-anberra was to be the stimulus to his interest in landscape 
design. He completed two years of a course in horticulture 

efore being awarded a Public Service Post Graduate 
Scholarship to study Landscape Architecture at the 
University of Sheffield in England, in 1970. 
he two years in England spent in gaining a Master’s 
degree in Landscape Architecture was an opportunity to 
€xpand his previous appreciation of historic buildings and 
istoric gardens. He took this opportunity to visit as many 
of the great gardens of Great Britain as possible. 

Jn his return to Canberra Richard became the first 

‘gional Landscape Architect in the A.C.T. office of his 
€partment, and concentrated on landscape design rather 
than architecture, although he did retain the role of Regional 

‘titage Architect. The scope of design work undertaken 
Tanged from small scale projects to ones the size of the 
Australian Defence Forces Academy and the Tindal R.A.A.F 
on in the Northern Territory. Among the smaller projects 
; Me the opportunity to work on several historic gardens 

Neluding Duntroon House, Yarralumla and The Lodge in 
anberra and Kirribilli House in Sydney. 

In 1980 Richard became interested in the gardens of Paul 

°rensen and since then has been researching a book on his 
Work which is now with the publishers, Conservation Press, 
and is €xpected to be available later this year. He has recently 
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moved from his position of Landscape Architect and is now 
Principal Architect, Heritage and Environment, in the head 
office of the Department, now known as Australian 
Construction Services. 

He is a foundation member of the Australian Garden 
History Society and has been a member of its National 
Committee since 1983, as well as being President of the 
A.C.T./Riverina/Monaro Branch of the Society. 


Gail AGES i 


Gail Thomas isa chef who gardens, rather than a gardener 
who cooks. She is chef at the Geelong Club and writes 
culinary related monthly articles for “Your Garden” 
magazine. 

She has published a book “A Gourmet Harvest”, which 
deals with the interesting fruits and vegetables which can be 
grown at home or purchased, with recipes for their use. 

Her second book, “Australia’s Gourmet Resources”, will 
be published about February or March next year by Hyland 
House, and covers the speciality producers in Australia in 
aquaculture, game (both furred and feathered) and the range 
of sheep, goat and cow’s milk cheeses. As in her first book 
there will be recipes following the information on each 
species or product. 

She takes all the photographs for her articles and books 
herself, with the exception of the larger studio shots. She also 
co-ordinates the kitchen garden at Stephanie’s Restaurant in 
Hawthorn, planting interesting vegetables which may not be 
readily available from commercial sources. Consequently 
most of her garden interests and knowledge are with the 
edible varieties of plants rather than with the floral and visual 
effects of gardens, although she does grow a range of edible 
flowers to use in her menus. 


Continued on page 12 
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History Overflowing 


by Gail Thomas 


It is a delightful experience to sit in a garden, enjoying 
the visual and perfumed delights which abound, 
complimented by birds chirping nearby, and, if one is lucky 
enough, water gently cascading from a garden fountain. 
Today, we do not often see fountains — at least elaborate 
ones — in many private homes; however, it is always 
encouraging to find one contributing to the splendour and 
grandeur of a garden. 

I first visited Margaret Morphy when planning a menu 
for a private dinner at her home, Merchiston Hall. At the 
time, major surgery was in progress, and the meticulous detail 
being lavished on the interior was obvious. However, in the 
garden the same loving care was being bestowed upon the 
magnificent cast iron fountain which was probably originally 
cast and shipped from England. 

Merchiston Hall was purchased by the Morphy family in 
1983 and was classified “A” by the National Trust in 1959. 
It is a sandstone mansion on a bluestone base, and was built 
in 1856 for James Cowie, who was a Mayor of Geelong and 
MLC. The name Merchiston Hall was probably named after 
Merchiston Castle in Edinburgh. As with many historic 
homes there is quite a lot of information documented on the 
buildings, but not always as much on the gardens, which is 
a pity when attempting to establish the age of significant 
trees. Such is the case with Merchiston Hall, but taking into 
account the size of the Cedar and Moreton Bay Figs, they 
would have to have been planted many years ago, and could 
well be original plantings. 

Likewise, after much sifting through historical records, 
it is difficult to put an exact age on the construction of the 
fountain. The Morphys sandblasted, patched and lined the 
bowl, and resurfaced the fountain, installing an electric 
pump, by which it is now operated. The water falls gently 
over the three tiers onto the water lilies floating in the bowl, 
while below swim a number of beautiful goldfish, their rich 
colour contrasting with the plants. 

The house was originally built to take in the sweeping 
views of Corio Bay and the Botanic Gardens, which were at 
that time in their infancy. It is classed as Classical Revival 
and was designed by local architects Backhouse and 
Reynolds, and is considered one of the finest of their works. 

Two of the original garden urns and a dove cote remain, 
and a number of statues throughout the garden add to the 
overall effect of that era. 

As times have changed the area has become more 
populated, and today what we would consider as the “front” 
of the house — that facing the street — isin actual fact the 


side. The true front faces north, commanding the bay views, 
and it is opposite this that the fountain is situated. It forms 
a spectacular view from the dining room, particularly at 
night. One feels one has stepped back in time, far removed 
from the hustle and bustle of today and, when photographing 
this fountain and garden, there was a sense of being 
surrounded by a part of history. 

While delving into the backgrounds of the properties, 
gardens and fountains, I was amazed at the number of links 
which could be found between them in some way. The 
Heights, which is the Geelong headquarters of the National 
Trust, is well known for its garden, and here we find another 
fountain, somewhat smaller, but effectively placed among 
garden beds in a small alcove adjacent to the house. Here 
again the view from the music room provides a peaceful 
atmosphere. 

The fountain is of two tiered concrete construction and 
is operated by water pressure, with the water tumbling down 
over a base rock and into a small pond. It was most likely an 
addition to the garden during the renovations of the 1930’s. 

The Heights is a German 14-room prefabricated timber 
house, built in 1855 for Charles Ibbotson, a wool broker and 
merchant. It overlooks the Barwon river, and also features a 
water tower, dove cote, stables and groom’s cottage. Charles 
Ibbotson was a predominant committee member of the 
Geelong Botanic Gardens, and is known to have brought 
back the acorns from Italy of the rare Valonia oak Quercus 
macrolepis which grows there today. He was probably 
responsible for some of the plantings at The Heights, one 
likely species being the Holm Oak (Quercus ilex) of which 
there are two specimens in the garden. Galls formed on the 
leaves of Holm oaks are used in the tanning of leather. Other 
outstanding specimens are that of Norfolk Island Pine, Scots 
Pine, a Pyramid tree and a Moreton Bay fig. The garden also 
features ferns, a herb garden, and a vegetable garden. 

The house was renovated in 1938, and adapted to more 
modern living. It was left to the National Trust in 1975 by 
The Estate of Louis M. Whyte, the grandson of Charles 
Ibbotson. Mr. Whyte’s wife, Ella (Marnie) was one of four 
daughters of the Wyett family who owned Merchiston Hall 
from 1926! 

When researching “A Gourmet Harvest”, I was surprised, 
(and very pleased) to find a number of trees at The Heights 
which were culinary related, and well established. These 
included a quince, loquat, two japonicas, pomegranate, an 
old mulberry tree, sweet bay trees, a large cumquat (in recent 
years this has been cut back fairly hard to promote new 


8rowth), which is a feature of the courtyard opposite the water 
tower, along with two carob trees growing along the side of 
the driveway near te entrance gates. Some of these trees are 
€xcellent specimens which I was able to photograph, when 
fruits were at various stages of development. 
John Searby, who was head gardener for the Trust, became 
Used to my rather unusual enquiries from time to time when 
Was endeavouring to locate some of the more remote species. 
On his suggestion it was agreed that an area at the back of 
the Property could be developed into an “Edible Garden”. 
S planting only began in 1986 it will be quite some time 
before we see this area showing its potential, but the theme 
18 an interesting one which will be further developed in the 
future. On my travels around local nurseries I was able to 
Purchase a few plants to contribute as a starting point for the 
8arden. These included a medlar, elderberry, olive, rowan 
and lillypilly. John subsequently added walnut, macadamia, 
'angelo minneola, Myrtus ugni, Feijoa sellowiana and 
rbutus unedo. Certainly a number of varieties which we do 
NOt often see in home gardens, and ones which will no doubt 
© of interest to the garden enthusiasts who visit The Heights. 
he meandering paths around the property offer a rewarding 
°PPortunity to take in the beauty of this garden and 
Pefully, as new species are planted they will be 
°cumented for future reference and possible historic value. 


Left: Merchiston Hall 
below. The Heights 
Sollowing page: Barwon Grange 


Another of the Trust’s properties is Barwon Grange, a brick 
Victorian Gothic style building with a slate roof. It is situated 
on the banks of the Barwon River, and was built for J. P. 
O’Brien, a merchant shipowner, in 1956. It is furnished from 
an authentic 1856 known list of contents making the interior 
of the house extremely impressive. There is a conservatory 
along with other smaller out-buildings. 

The original fountain at Barwon Grange, which dates 
back to around 1870 was beyond repair when the Trust 
purchased the property to prevent its destruction in 1970. 
However, its concrete successor has been modelled on the 
original. I understand that the origian] fountain was deeper, 
and worked by water pressure, whereas the current model 
has an electric pump. The cast iron surround is original, with 
each section being stamped “Davidson and Henderson, 
registered July 19th, 1870.” Davidson and Henderson were 
local architects from 1869-1874: Today the property is 
smaller, but reference is made to an avenue of trees lining 
the driveway to the house. Here again, it is difficult to place 
a date on the trees in the garden, but the large bay tree 
adjacent to the house is a fine specimen, and when I 
photographed the fountain its dark foliage contrasted with 
its yellow flowers. It is closely flanked by two large 
peppercorn trees near the side gate. 

At the rear of the property isa large feijoa, planted in 1918. 


Bench seats in front of this tree provide a quiet and relaxing 
spot to take in the delights of the garden. In the courtyard 
are a lemon and orange tree, both fruiting quite well. From 
listings on sewerage plans, 1912, there was a large water tank 
in the courtyard. Mention is made around 1936 of an “orange 
tree with lemon grafting” which is situated over a disused 
underground tank in the courtyard, this probably being the 
tree still there today. 

It is possible that in time other details on the gardens and 
fountains of these properties will surface and fill the gaps in 
our knowledge of their history. It is important that today, as 
we plant, or make alterations, all these things should be 
documented to provide a more complete picture for the 
future, even in our own home gardens. The saying “Its a 
small world” certainly rings true when one looks at the 
connections between these three historic properties. All three 
are classified, have fountains, Charles Ibbotson of The 
Heights was involved in the Botanic Gardens, and was 
responsible for some of the trees planted there, and one of 
the former residents of Merchiston Hall, (the Wyetts) was 
married to his grandson, Louis Whyte. 

Barwon Grange was purchased by the National Trust from 
car dealers Winter and Taylor, and ironically, the present 
owners of Merchiston Hall, the Morphys, are now the current 
owners of Winter and Taylor! 


Louisiana Iris 


by Graeme Grosvenor 


History 


Louisiana Iris are native to the United States of America 
where they are found growing in southern Louisiana and the 
Mississippi Valley. Little has been recorded about the origin 
and evolution of the Louisiana iris species with the first 
written references dating to the late 18th Century. The 
Louisiana iris, Jris hexagona, was first described by Thomas 
Walter in 1788, a significant year in the history of this 
beautiful flower as well as for us in this country. Around 1811 
a Mr Lyon sent a copper red iris found near New Orleans to 
London where it created a sensation as a new colour in iris: 
this iris was given species status and named J. fulva by Ker- 
Gawler in 1812. In 1817 Rafinesque translated the French 
writings of Abbe Claude C. Robin into English and named 
an iris species described by Robin as /. brevicaulis. This same 
species was named J. foliosa by McKenzie and Bush in 1902. 
The remaining two species of Louisiana iris were named J. 
giganticaerulea by Small in 1929 and J. nelsonii by Randolph 
in 1966. 


Helen Naish (raised by John Taylor, Australia) 


I. fulva has a small 8cm-10cm flower, rusty red in colour 
on spikes that grow up to nearly 1m in height. Both petals 
and sepals droop and there is no signal on the flower. It is 
found naturally in opén swamps in South Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Missouri and Ohio. 

I, nelsonii has a larger 10cm-13cm flower, red to brown, 
yellow or purple in colour with wider, overlapping floral parts 
and often an intense yellow signal patch. It is found only in 
a localized area near Abbeville in southwest Louisiana. 

I, brevicaulis (I. foliosa) is a dwarf species with large 10cm- 
13cm flowers, blue or white in colour, on spikes ranging from 
30cm to 40cm in height. The spikes are generally well 
branched with flowers displayed in a zig-zag pattern up the 
spikes. The flowers are heavily substanced and the plant is 
quite adaptable, being found in part or full sunlight in 
pastures and prairies in Louisiana and more northern states. 

I. giganticaerulea is a large species with flowers 13cm- 
15cm in diameter on spikes from 1m-2m in height. The 


Art World (raised by John Taylor, Australia) 


flowers are in shades of blue, purple and white and the spike 
is tall, straight and unbranched. The plants are found in full 
sun in inland coastal marshes of south Louisiana. 

From these four species the modern hybrids that grace 
our gardens have been developed. The full genetic potential 
of the species has been exploited and modern hybrids are 
multi-coloured on spikes of varying heights and flower forms 
that vary considerably in size and shape. 

Louisiana iris have been grown in Australia for most of 
this century but since the early 1960s interest has increased 
rapidly. Seed was sent by Claude Davis and Frank Chowning 
of U.S.A. to the Iris Society of Australia and much interest 
was stimulated by the ease of growth and diversity in colour, 
form and quality of flowers produced. Australian hybridisers 
started working seriously with the Louisiana iris in this period 
and Barry Blyth of Tempo Two Nursery did much to forward 
the cause of these iris by importing the best available 
American hybrids. 


Koorawatha (raised by John Taylor, Australia) 


Ann Chowning (raised by Frank Chowning, USA) 
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Watch Out (raised by John Taylor, Australia) 


Bob Raabe from N.S.W. was responsible for the first real 
development of the Louisiana iris in this country. Bob, a past 
president of the Iris Society of Australia, set about serious 
hybridising in his small garden at Wentworthville, a suburb 
of Sydney, and quickly became a world leader in his field. 
He established a close relationship with Joe Mertzweiller, 
one of the leading U.S.A. hybridizers, and he produced a 
succession of quality hybrids in the 1970s and through into 
the 1980s. “La Perouse” has been his most popular release 
— a stunning cobalt blue that has yet to be matched for 
colour. 

At the same time Dorothy Mountford in N.S.W. was 
producing some beautiful hybrids — the best known of which 
was the award winning “Blue Beacon” a tall multi branched 
mid blue. 

The establishment of trial gardens in N.S.W. to evaluate 
the hybrids produced by breeders in this country further 
aided the development of the Lousisana iris and in 1976 the 
N.S.W. Region of the Iris Society of Australia initiated the 
Gordon Loveridge Hybridisers’ Medallion to be awarded 
annually to the hybridiser of the best iris of any type in the 
trial garden. Since that time hybridisers of Louisiana iris have 
been given that award on six occasions. 

Winners have been: 

1977 “Blue Beacon” hybridised by Dorothy Mountford 
1981 “Edith Fear” _hybridised by John Taylor 
1982 “Dural Charm” hybridised by John Taylor 
1984 “Koorawatha” _hybridised by John Taylor 
1985 “John’s Lucifer” hybridised by John Taylor 
1987 “Watch Out” _hybridised by John Taylor 
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In the late 1970s and 1980s quality iris have been 
produced in Australia by quite a few hybridizers. Of 
special note are Myrthle Murray with the Brookvale series, 
the best of which is “Brookvale Nocturne”, an excellent, 
well branched mid-blue, and Craig Carroll, a young 
hybridizer with two cultivars already released and some 
lovely seedlings being evaluated. But it is John Taylor of 
Rainbow Ridge Nursery in Dural who has become the 
leading Louisiana iris hybridizer in this country. In the 
mid 1970s he corresponded with Charles Arny, the top 
hybridizer from the U.S.A. and Charles sent him pre- 
telease his outstanding breeding iris “Clara Goula”. This 
quality iris formed the basis for John’s developing interest 
in the Louisiana hybridizing. His program culminated in 
the award of the Dykes Medal — the ultimate iris trophy 
— given for the first time in Australia and for the first 
time in the world for a Louisiana iris to John in 1985 for 
“Helen Naish”, a quality ruffled full flowered white with 
green veins, bred from “Clara Goula” and named for a 
personal friend and long serving committee member of 
the Iris Society of Australia. A second Dykes Medal 
awarded to John for his magnificent yellow Louisiana 
“Dural Charm”, is the culmination of an amazing 10 year 
hybridizing campaign. 

Now, in 1988, new heights are to be reached with the 
inaugural judging of the Sydney Louisiana Iris 
Spectacular in October and November. This international 
competition for Louisiana iris was the dream of Federal 
President of the Iris Society of Australia, Margaret Lee, of 
Arcadia, N.S.W. 


Margaret is an international judge, who has represented 
Australia at the judging of a similar style of competition 
for bearded iris “The Premio Firenze” in Florence, Italy. 
She has, with the assistance and co-operation of Hornsby 
Shire Council, established a trial garden for the evaluation 
of Louisiana iris at Fagan Park at Galston, N.S.W. 


Fagan Park consists of 55 hectares of beautiful 
undulating land, including the former homestead 
“Netherby”, and was donated by the late Bruce Fagan and 
Sisters to the community with Hornsby Shire Council the 
administrator on behalf of the Crown. It is being 
developed in stages and two picnic areas may now be used; 
Picnic sheds, toilets and barbecues have been built. There 
1s ample open space for children to play and short bush 
walks, It is planned to be completed by December 1988 
and will incorporate national gardens, exhibition areas, a 
restaurant, rural museum, aviary, horse riding trails, dam 
for water supply and children’s adventure playground. It is 
a bicentennial project and so also is the Louisiana Iris 
Spectacular, 

With entries from overseas and Australia totalling 64 
the Stage is now set for this prestigious event. The 
Competition will be judged by three judges, one from 
Overseas, one from interstate and one from N.S.W., over a 
Uiree week period from mid October to early November 
1988. It is hoped that this bicentennial project will become 
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an annual event and if effort and enthusiasm count for 
aything then it surely will. 


Cultivation 


Louisiana iris will grow well throughout Australia but are 
at their best in warm humid climates. They will tolerate frost 
but are somewhat demanding as regards cultivation. They 
grow well in full sun or semi-shade and are seen at their best 
in filtered sunlight. They must have acid soil (pH 6.5 seems 
very good) and demand adequate water in the growing 
season. Louisiana iris can be planted throughout the year 
but I have found early autumn planting most satisfactory. 
They should be planted in a rich, well prepared loam about 
5cm below the soil surface and never in direct contact with 
any fresh manure. Once planted the iris should be well 
watered until established and can then be flooded, if required. 
Care needs to be taken not to over water or immerse fresh 
rhizomes in water as they may rot before root growth is 
established. If planting in a pond or dam establish the plant 
in a little soil first and then immerse. They can be grown in 
pots in ponds but again care must be taken to first establish 
the plants in the pots. This normally takes about 3 weeks. 


Louisiana iris grow actively in spring and autumn but have 
a dormant period immediately after flowering in the late 
spring to early summer. It is very important to mulch plants 
once they are established and this is particularly important 
where they will encounter hot summers and/or cold winters. 
They can be heavily mulched (Sem — 10cm) with compost, 
well rotted animal manure, pine bark or other suitable 
material. 


In suitable growing conditions Louisiana iris are rampant 
growers and may have to be divided after 3 years. Adequate 
space should be provided to prevent invasion of one cultivar 
by another. Flowering season varies according to climate and 
would be September/October in tropical climates, October/ 
November in temperate climates and November in cold 
climates. They are best planted or divided immediately after 
flowering or early in autumn. This gives them ample time 
to re-establish for the following season. Spent spikes are best 
removed after flowering to keep the clumps tidy and their 
only other requirements are water, fertilizer and attention to 
pests and diseases. 


Once established Louisiana iris cannot be given too much 
water but it must be stressed that they are equally at home 
in the normal garden as in a pond, as long as they are well 
and consistently watered. 


Louisiana iris are heavy feeders and are best fertilized by 
giving an 8-9 month slow release fertilizer at planting time, 
any azalea/camellia style fertilizer both in late spring and 
autumn and a side dressing of any fertilizer not too high in 
nitrogen in late winter, early spring. 
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Louisiana iris are not subject to any special pests but they 
do have to contend with all the “normal nasties”. Snails and 
slugs can be a big problem as they like to live in the foliage 
at the base of the clump and make nocturnal raids up the 
established spikes in spring. This is a particular problem as 
the spikes emerge and stand tall for about 3 weeks before 
flowering; snails and in particular small slugs will climb the 
spikes and then re-establish themselves in the flower scapes. 
Particular vigilance is needed when the spikes have emerged 
and I like to spray with the powder form of Mesurol as this 
is safer for domestic animals. 


Disease is not normally a problem with Louisiana iris but 
the two major problems, rust and leaf spot, will leave a clump 
most unsightly if allowed to establish. The best approach to 
disease problems is to provide ideal growing conditions and 
plants which are well fertilized, well mulched and well 
watered rarely experience problems. Prevention by providing 
good conditions and regular spraying with a fungicide such 
as Dithane M45 (Mancozeb) will ensure success. I like to 
spray each two weeks for the six week period leading up to 
bloom. Foliage is usually very attractive throughout winter 
and it is only in that early spring period as the days warm up 
that any fungus problems arise. 


Louisiana iris come in a full colour range and the choice 
in Australia is wide with the best of the U.S.A. cultivars being 
imported and many outstanding local cultivars being 
available. While the prices of new releases are high there are 
many well established moderately priced cultivars available. 


Some recommended as outstanding are: 

white Clare Gould, Helen Naish, Crisp Lime 

cream Monument, Ruffled Cream 

yellow Lucille Holley, Dural Charm, Chrome Dome 
Koorawatha (still expensive), Sun Dream 

tan Valera 

red Ann Chowning, Fast Traveller, Mightly Rich 

pink Screen Gem, Margaret Hunter, Patient Reward, 
Tranquil Spirit (expensive) 

mauve/lavender/orchid Lavender Ruffles, Mrs Ira 
Nelson, Buxom, Art World (expensive) 

magenta Commandment, Watch Out (expensive) 

blue Clyde Redmond, Brookvale Nocturne, Mikal, 
Cammeray, Mark Fontenot 

black Full Eclipse, Bajazzo 

purple Professor Ike, John’s Lucifer (expensive), C’est Si 
Bon, Barossa 

bicolour Dazzling Star (expensive), Colorific, Roseberry 
(expensive), Edith Fear, Jet Ace 

These iris are occasionally available from local nurseries 
but the main sources of supply are the two major iris nurseries 
dealing with both customer-collect and mail orders:- 

Rainbow Ridge Nursery 8 Taylor’s Rd., Dural. N.S.W. 
2158 (ph. no. (02) 651 2857) and Tempo Two Nursery 57 
East Rd., Pearcedale. Vic. 3192 (ph. no. (059) 78 6980) 

Each has a colour catalogue available. ° 
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Profiles continued from page 5 


Graeme Grosvenor 


Graeme Grosvenor was born in 1936 and has spent his 
working life as a teacher of mathematics. He is a graduate 
of the University of Sydney and Sydney Teachers’ College 
and at present is Deputy Principal at Mount Druitt High 
School. 

With his wife Helen and two daughters he lives at Dural 
in Sydney’s north-west and Helen manages Rainbow Ridge 
Nursery which specialises in iris and daylilies. 

The family has wide horticultural interests but it is the 
iris and daylilies which predominate on the 5 acre block at 
Dural. Graeme hybridizes bearded and Japanese iris and 
Helen’s brother, John Taylor, is one of the world’s leading 
hybridizers of Louisiana iris. 

Graeme is a Past President and Secretary of the N.S.W. 
Region of the Iris Society of Australia and is now in charge 
of judges and judging, a position which he also holds with 
the newly formed Hemerocallis Society. He is one of a select 
few foreign judges appointed by the American Iris Society. 
For many years he has been the leading hybridizer and 
exhibitor of bearded iris in N.S.W. He is also the author of 
“Growing Iris” and “Growing Daylilies”, both published by 
Kangaroo Press. 


References: 


“Growing Irises” by Graeme Grosvenor (Kangaroo Press) 
Bicentennial Publication of the Society for Louisiana 
Irises ed. Barbara F. Nelson 


The Orange Botanic Gardens 


by Ken Pratt 


On the weekend of Saturday 29th October and Sunday 
30th October 1988 the City of Orange will display its spring 
finery during activities associated with the Bicentennial 
Spring Fair. The focus of this weekend will centre around 
three major activities: 

(a) the opening of the Australian Bicentennial Orange 
Botanic Gardens 

(b) the re-opening of the unique Cook Park Fernery — a 
joint Bicentennial Authority/ Orange City Council project, 
and : 

(c) the inspection of gardens entered in the 1988 
Bicentennial Orange Garden Competition. 

This weekend will provide the visitor to Orange with the 
opportunity to view a wide range of civic, industrial and home 
gardens in a festive and friendly air which only Orange can 
provide. 

Of particular interest will be the Botanic Gardens, which 
is an exciting community based project, the development of 
which is being co-ordinated by Orange City Council. 

The official opening of the Gardens on 29th October at 
11.0 am will involve various dignitaries including 
representatives of both the Federal and State Governments 
as well as the Bicentennial Authority and those involved in 
the Gardens’ design and development. In this year of 
celebration the opening will take the form of a Country Craft 
Fair, which will involve local craftspeople and musicians in 
a full programme of activities and workshops. The theme of 
the day will be one of relaxation and participation. 

What new works will the visitor to the Gardens see ? 


Works associated with Bicentennial Grant Funding 


1986 was the cornerstone year in the development of the 
Orange Botanic Gardens as it was during this year that the 
Bicentennial Authority confirmed the ranking of the 
Gardens as a major Bicentennial project by approvingc a 
grant of $140,000 to assist with the development works during 
1987 and 1988. A Deed of Agreement was executed in 
September 1986 which provided for the completion of the 
ulloving works prior to the Gardens’ opening in October 

88: 


(a) construction of formal entrance, featuring the use of 
local bluestone 

(b) development of alpine or montane area 

(c) development of a traditional orchard 

(d) development of an amenities/ display area and the 
Teconstruction of a period slab building (roundhouse). 


Work is currently proceeding well on these elements of 
the project; however, in addition, a number of exciting 
community based projects are also underway: 

TAFE Horticultural Therapy Centre 

For many years it has been acknowledged that horticulture 
has a valuable role in the therapy programme of the disabled 
in our community. The Therapy Centre which is currently 
being developed in conjunction with the amenities area as a 
Bicentennial project will feature hot and shade houses along 
with a raised garden area for those who are in wheelchairs. 
This aspect of development will ensure that all sections of 
the community will benefit from the Gardens. 

Historic School and Church Building 

The Orange Bicentennial Committee have also been most 
active in the Gardens’ development and have co-ordinated 
two further projects which will be able to be viewed at the 
Gardens’ opening: 

(a) With the assistance of the Education and Public Works 
Departments an historic school building will be transferred 
to the site from Rydal. The school will emphasise th 
educational role of the Gardens. 

(b) The provision of an historic church building to the 
site has been undertaken by the Orange Ministers’ Fraternal 
as its contribution to the Bicentennial Year. 

These buildings will be sited on an annexure to the 
Gardens and will create a unique village setting adjacent to 
the Gardens’ water feature. 

In addition to these major projects a number of community 
groups and organizations have been involved in projects 
leading up to the Gardens’ opening: 


(a) The restoration and re-siting of an historic windmill 
into the orchard area has been undertaken by Ophir County 
Council. 

(b) The Orange Peace Group has developed an area within 
the Gardens to act as a reminder to all visitors of the need 
for continued peace. 

(c) As part of the Bicentennial Festival Highlights 
Programme the local Community Arts Officer has worked 
with the community to develop a series of structures within 
the Gardens to identify the various precincts within the 


_development. 


Community Nature of the Project 


The Orange Botanic Gardens development, unlike other 
gardens, has not been blessed with a continuity of funding 
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support; therefore the project has developed very much as a 
community project. The Gardens Co-ordinating Committee 
is community based and has received invaluable support from 
the local Bicentennial Community Committee. 

However the community support can best be exemplified 
by the efforts of the Friends of the Orange Botanic Gardens 
who have been most active in the promotion of the Gardens, 
as well as carrying out regular maintenance at the Gardens. 
Through the membership of the Friends the umbrella of 
public support and, most importantly, community 
participation in the project has been greatly widened. During 
1987/88 two public planting days have been organized by the 
Friends, with combined attendances at these days of 
approximately 1,600 people. 

The contribution of the Friends to the project is valued 
and further information can b obtained by telephoning Mrs 
Janet Dunlop on (063) 3340 or by writing to the Friends at 
PO Box 35 Orange, N.S.W. 2800. 


Welcome to Orange 


The Bicentennial Spring Fair will provide visitors to 
Orange with the opportunity to participate in a wide range 
of acgtivities associated with horticulture, from viewing the 
traditional splendour of Cook Park and its restored Fernery 
to viewing the contemporary design aspects of the 
development associated with the Australian Bicentennial 
Orange Botanic Gardens. 


The City of Orange looks forward to welcoming readers 
of The Australian Garden Journal to its Spring Fair. Record 
these dates — Saturday 29th and Sunday 30th October — 
in your diary now. 


Our Book Prize 


Our special book prize draw for those introducing new 
subscribers up to July this year has been won by Miss N. 
Elcock, of Mount Gravatt, Queensland. Miss Elcock has 
received a copy of “The World in My Garden”, by Polly Park, 
published by Kangaroo Press this year. 


Coalbrookdale Garden 
Ornaments 


The Australian Garden Journal is anxious to obtain 
information on Coalbrookdale cast iron garden ornaments 
and furniture in Australian and New Zealand gardens. Will 
any readers who may have genuine Coalbrookdale pieces in 
their garden, or know of pieces in other gardens either public 
or private, kindly send details together with a photograph 
(either colour transparency or black and white print) to the 
Editor? 


Letters 


Dear Tim, 

A floral emblem for Australia Wattle will no doubt win 
the honours as our floral emblem, but as far as I know there 
is no species that grows in all states. 

I believe that gum blossom, in particular Eucalyptus 
camaldulensis, should be considered, because it grows 
naturally along the river banks in all states and is easily 
recognisable as being Australian. 

It is a great pity that River Gum, or Red River Gum as it 
is sometimes called, has such insignificant little flowers and 
fruit. 

If only there were some brilliant and spectacular eucalypt 
that could be considered. 

Sincerely, 

Pamela Polglase, Elanora Heights, NSW 


Dear Mr. North, 

I have just read your article “Our Floral Emblems” in the 
June/July issue of The Australian Garden Journal and think 
one of Australia’s Eucalypts would be perfect for a national 
floral emblem. We have so many, from Ghost Gums in the 
south to those here in Darwin — and all the blossoms are 
beautiful — especially the red. 

However, a panel of botanists or garden-lovers could vote 
on the most appropriate. 

Sincerely, 

Lyn Trent, Karama, NT 

PS. I love our N.T. emblem — Sturt’s Desert Rose, but 
few survive the dreaded termite which loves them best of all. 


Dear Tim and Keva,. 

Having found a charming book by Dean Hole, “A Book 
about Roses”, I am now searching for the lovely rose “Dean 
Hole” for my garden in Hobart. I am wondering whether 
any of your readers know where I can find a cutting (or two). 
Introduced about 1904 “Dean Hole” has large double 
carmine flowers flushed with salmon. Perhaps any one able 
to help would contact you. Thank you. 

Yours sincerely, 

Rosemary McCullagh. 


Dear Sir, 

The Burra Charter 

Two things I wonder about the Burra Charter — how 
Many members of the A.G.H.S. have ever heard of it; and, 
secondly, whether there was a single practical gardener 
among those who adopted it on 23rd February 1981 at Burra 
in South Australia. Yet it is the Bible of some National Trusts 
and of some of those responsible for historic gardens, 
Particularly those who hold purse-strings. ) 

The full title is The Australia ICOMOS Charter for the 
Conservation of Places of Cultural Significance. The first 
Article contains ten definitions. The second is admirably 
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wide: CULTURAL SIGNIFICANCE means “aesthetic, 
historic, scientific or social value for past, present and future 
generations.” 

It is the first definition which seems inadequate to many 
gardeners. PLACE means “site, area, building or other work, 
group of buildings or other work together with pertinent 
contents and surroundings.” And an explanatory note states: 
“place includes structures, ruins, archaeological sites and 
areas.” 

In other words, a place is something static, whereas 
gardens are dynamic, though they may contain static 
elements. The principles which are applicable to the 
conservation of the Colosseum are not necessarily applicable 
to the conservation of white rhinoceroses. The conservation 
of gardens encompasses both sets of principles. 

This is not an academic argument, because it concerns 
the allocation of scarce monetary resources. At present, the 
Burra Charter is cited as justification for spending money 
on “conservation analyses”, so that gardens may be “restored” 
— though the question, “restored to what point in its 
history?” is generally evaded. To what point in its life-history 
do you restore a white rhinoceros? 


An extension of this philosophic approach leads to time 
and money being expended on the categorization of gardens 
and on the principles which ought to lie behind attempts at 
categorization. (Nobody, to my knowledge, has yet defined 
satisfactorily what the term “historic” means in connection 
with gardens). The end result is that there is seldom sufficient 
money available to maintain gardens which are generally (but 
empirically) regarded as “significant”, i.e., inthe words of 
the charter, having “aesthetic, scientific or social value for 
present and future generations.” 


Let me reproduce two quotations for members of the 
A.G.HLS. to ponder. The first is from a correspondent in 
Britain who reported that the Great Storm of October 1987 
which decimated many gardens in S. E. England had some 
good effects as well as bad, because it forced some overdue 
rejuvenations. 


“So many garden committees,” he wrote, “consider their 
designs carved in stone, a monument in trust from ages of 
heroes. And the garden history movement legitimizes this 
obsession with detailinga static reflection of a dynamic past 
— an interest in gardening on paper rather than in 
gardening. Gardens are unmanageable monuments and 
storms have breathed some life into those shrines” 

The second is from the well-known garden writer, 
A.G.L.Hellyer, who commented that it is no accident that 
no professional garden designers ever worked on Wakehurst 
Place, the country extension of Kew Gardens. “It is this 
British love affair with plants that has caused the great 
division between professional garden architects and amateur 
garden-makers. It produced almost complete 
incomprehension between William Robinson, who was 
primarily interested in plants and Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
for whom garden composition was an exercise in space, with 
mass and void, light and shade and the contrast of textures 


as principal ingredients?” Gardens such as Wakehurst, he goes 
on, “are in a continuous state of change, and so require 
constant adjustment if plants are to remain in good health 
and reasonable balance. Only the resident gardener, and that 
usually implies an owner with the skill,the will and the means 
to recognize the need and authorize the adjustments, can 
keep these plant-based gardens in good shape... To some 
extent the National Trusts are now giving continuity to great 
plant gardens that was previously lacking, but even they 
prefer the relative stability of the architectural gardens,” 


This is not meant to be an attack on garden designers (or 
on anyone else). It is a plea for recognition first, that there is 
a continuous spectrum between gardens whose appeal 
consists almost entirely in the variety of plants they contain 
and those whose appeal is largely architectural; and, 
secondly, that no garden which contains living plants can be 
static. Let us encourage those who have the means to use 
them to create and maintain gardens rather than 12-metre 
yachts; and, where public money is involved in the 
maintenance of gardens, let us ensure that practical 
gardeners (which does not necessarily mean those with paper 
qualifications) are included among those who make the 
difficult decisions about the allocation of scarce resources; 
and that refuge from making those decisions is not taken 
behind an inappropriate document (as far as gardens are 
concerned) such as the Burra Charter. There will never be 
enough resources for everything we should like to do; but 
let us use those we have got to DO something. There is little 
danger that we shall run out of things which need doing 
before we run out of money. 


I am constantly reminded of an experience at the 
beginning of Hitler’s War. There were six units in an 
operational group of the Auxilliary Fire Service. Five fire- 
pumps were allocated to the group. These were all held 
centrally and unused (until, as air-raids began, one unit stole 
one) because no-one could decide the order of priority for 
their allocation and which unit would have to miss out. 


Of course, any sensible person lucky enough to have 
responsibility for a potentially interesting garden will find 
out something about its history: but, AT THE SAME TIME, 
he will set about removing the sycamore seedlings and other 
weeds, uncovering a rock-garden or a path. If he has the 
resources, he may restore a summerhouse but, if he has not, 
it may be better to remove it altogether rather than let it 
remain as an eyesore. He will have access to modern tools, 
but not too cheap, skilled labour; and must cut his cloth 
accordingly. He will make mistakes, but so will any other 
person. His main concern will be to continue to provide 
something of “aesthetic, scientific and social value to present 
and future generations” 


Yours faithfully, 
T. R. Garnett. 
Blackwood, Vic. 
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The Story of a South Australian Doctor 
by Collin Robjohns 


Copies obtainable from the Author 


3 The Crescent 
MARRYATVILLE 
South Australia 5068 


$19.95 includes 
Postage in Australia 


A Day Tour in Western 
Victoria 


The Western Districts are generally considered to be too 
remote for a day tour from Melbourne, but this is not really 
true. If you look at the RACV Ballarat District Map, in the 
middle of the bottom of that map on the Hamilton Highway 
you will find the town of Lismore. 

Running north-east from Lismore you will see a ruler- 
straight road to Wallinduc. And immediately above 
Wallinduc you will see “Naringal H.S” (H.S. stands for 
homestead.) “Naringal” provides an interesting destination 
for a day in the country. The entrance is marked by a 
memorial cairn to the Rowe family, who have lived at 
“Naringal” continuously since the original Rowe ancestor 
took up the land last century. He walked there from Geelong 
to inspect the country and back to Geelong to lodge his claim! 

“Naringal” can be approached from the north-east, via 
the Western Freeway to Ballarat, thence by the Glenelg 
Highway as far as Scarsdale, where you turn left and travel 
south through Cape Clear and Pitfield to Wallinduc, By the 
way, do not expect to see anything at all places shown on 
the map. Pitfield no longer exists, only mullock heaps from 
the old gold mines remaining, while Wallinduc is but a white 
weatherboard church hidden among the sugar gum 
plantation. 

Or you can travel via Geelong and the Hamilton Highway 
to Berrybank, where you turn north to Wallinduc. Or, indeed, 
as a glance at the map will show, you can pick your way from 
many alternative possible routes. 

The southern slopes of the Central Highlands are well- 
wooded with stringybark forest. One of the best stands is the 
Enfield State Forest, between Ballarat and Rokewood, which 
can be easily taken in if you allow an extra half an hour for 
your journey. At Enfield is the delightfully-named Little 
Hard Hills Hotel, which is easy to miss, as it looks more like 


a highly desirable 1950’s style private residence with its 
splendid garden beds. 

On October 16th, “Naringal” is holding an Open Day. 
(The last one was twelve years ago!) Visitors can see the 
original slab hut built by the first Rowe, inspect the original 
and well maintained Edna Walling garden, see numerous 
displays e.g. Kashmir goats,shy tennis balls at a traditional 
Aunt Sally, listen to musicians, purchase local crafts and 
home made produce, take luncheon and afternoon tea, and 
perambulate the extensive grounds. The homestead and 
garden are set on top of a granite rise, sheltered from the 
prevailing winds by extensive plantations of eucalypts and 
pine, but with a fine prospect to the north towards the Central 
Highlands. 

Entrance is $5 for adults, $3 for pensioners (on production 
of pensioner identification) $2 for children under 14, and 
$12 for a family ticket. All proceeds go to the Anglican Parish 
of Skipton. 

For those who like an out-of-the-ordinary day in the 
country, gardens, and the atmosphere of a church fete, all 
within easy reach of Melbourne, this provides a rare 
opportunity to combine them all. 


Gardens of the Southern Highlands of 
New South Wales, 1828 - 1988 


, ‘A Vine Extensive Pleasure G round” 
by 
JANE CAVANOUGH, ANTHEA PRELL 
and TIM NORTH 


112 pages, including 16 pages colour photographs and 
nurnerous black and white prints, soft cover 235 mm x 
160 mm, includes index and bibliography. 


AVAILABLE FROM: Australian Garden Journal 
P.O. BOX 588, 


BOWRAL. N.S.W. 2576 


or local booksellers 
Send $17.95 plus $1.50 
(for postage & packaging) 
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Orchids for Indoors 


by Pamela Polglase 


Lady’s Slipper Orchids (Paphiopedilum) and Moth 
Orchids (Phalaenopsis) are two of the most popular members 
of the family because they can be brought inside when 
flowering. They are both elegant and neither is difficult to 
grow in the right climate and given the right potting mix. 

Paphiopedilum gets its name from “Paphos” a city in 
Cyprus associated with Venus and “pedilon” a slipper or 
sandal — hence Lady’s Slipper and the name Phalaenopsis 
is from “phalaina” a moth and “opsis” meaning appearance. 

Slipper orchids are mostly terrestrial,with flat, dull green 
stiffish leaves that are arranged like a fan on the ground and 
a flower that arises from the centre in spring or autumn. 
Usually there is only one flower and depending on the species 
it could be held 15cm-45cm above the leaves. Subtle colours 
like brown, maroon, green and white combine in a wondrous 
pattern of lines and dots to make a curious, appealing flower. 

Moth orchids are epiphytic and grow on trees or rocks in 
bright, moist conditions which can be simulated in the house. 
They are popular indoor plants because they flower for so 
long. Six or more flowers open in succession along the 
graceful, arching stem which can be up to 75cm above the 
glossy leaves. When one spray is finished, cut it off just under 
the lowest flower because the stem may then branch and send 
up more flower sprays. The moth-like fowers are usually pink 
or white with a darker lip but are sometimes spotted or striped 
and. can be up to 10cm across. Those with white flowers tend 
to be the largest and are charming used in a wedding bouquet. 

Slipper and Moth orchids are both grown in pots 
containing an open airy orchid mix which is often made up 
entirely of redwood bark from California because it provides 
such sharp drainage. Because bark can not hold nutrients in 
the same way as soil, it is advisable to feed the plants with 
any liquid fertilizer once a week or to sprinkle a small amount 
of slow-release fertilizer around the roots. Regular heavy 
watering will wash away any toxic salts. They like filtered 
light with no direct sunlight, good air circulation and 
temperatures between 15 degrees C and 30 degrees C (60 
degrees F — 85 degrees F) though the Slippers are more 
cold tolerant. 

Conveniently, both are light and portable, pot and all, 
because of the light airy potting mix, so can easily be brought 
indoors where their simple elegance is not out of place with 
any style of indoor decoration. 


"NARINGAL" 
Open Day - on Sunday 16th Oct. 1988 
At Wallinduc, near Lismore. 11/, hours drive from Westgate 
Bridge. 12 yrs since last open day. 
EDNA WALLING garden, 
historic farm - tours, stalls, rnusic, refreshments. 
Tel. (053) 402 045 for particulars and brochure. 


A Public Garden Needs Friends 


by Joan Palmer 


The Benalla Gardens, such a magnet for rose loving 
tourists, have year by year been losing their original character, 
and it needed an observant and concerned young man to 
bring this home to the garden lovers of the town. 

Peter Brennan, a student just finishing his degree in 
landscape architecture at the Royal Melbourne Institute of 
Technology (soon to be updated to the Royal University of 
Technology) unearthed in the Melbourne University 
Archives a series of glass slides of these century-old gardens. 
Even more important was the discovery in a private collection 
in Seymour of a tracing which shows Alfred Sangwell’s 
interesting layout made in 1886-1887 “for public gardens 
designed for 14 acres beside the Broken River”. At that time 
the area consisted of redgum wetlands, subject to flooding 
in winter from a river which in dry times was no more than 
a chain of ponds. For his work Sangwell, about whom 
virtually nothing is known, was paid three pounds and the 
price of his rail fare from Melbourne each week until the 
planting was complete. 

In the days before air conditioning the townspeople took 
their children to the gardens in summer, to stroll in theshade 
with friends and listen to the band which played on holidays. 
Winding paths were set between manicured lawns backed 
by thick plantings of shrubs and large trees. Statues were 
placed as focal points to lead one on, perhaps down a narrow 
serpentine path to a quiet glade where one could picnic on 
the grass. 

Although the “bones” are still there much of Sangwell’s 
original concept of what public gardens should be has 
disappeared. The statues were vandalised and thrown away, 
the paths have been widened, so threatening the health of 
some magnificent elms, while the shrubs which tied the 
bandstand in with the rest of the recreational area and 
sheltered the paths have been pulled out. Every year the 
formal rose beds become larger, some being finished with 
cemented stone edgings which are quite out of place in what 
the Japanese would call a “stroll” garden. Every year the 
council complain about lack of money while they add features 
that only a committee could dream up. A cannon has a 
prominent position near the main entrance, pointing, as Peter 
Brennan announced delightedly, directly towards the Shire 
Chambers. 


nda showing the decorative wrought iron scalloped 
panelling, since removed 


The band rotu 


The original gates surmounted by a light, and a large sign 
proclaiming that here indeed are the Benalla Botanical 
Gardens, has disappeared, so that visitors to the town often 
drive past looking in vain for what they seek. Even the band 
rotunda has suffered, not from vandals but from officials who 
have had the rather charming cast iron decorative panels 
removed. Apart from the new and excessively hideous 
lavatories someone has thought it necessary to bring in an 
assortment of vast blocks of concrete in strange shapes which 
lie about in one open space in abandoned attitudes. It is called 
a “sound shell”. 


When Peter Brennan talked, early in May this year, to 
about sixty garden lovers of Benalla his message, although 
grim, was not entirely hopeless, as he felt with their co- 
operation and concern Sangwell’s plan could be brought back 
to some of its original prestige. One, at least, of the newer 
introductions to the gardens has been rather splendid; the 
Gallery which was opened in 1975. It is original in design 
and a focal point for the local potters, weavers and those 
interested in art. An extensive islanded lake which was 
formed when the unreliable river was dammed some years 
ago mirrors this building which stands on a bare slope of 
lawn. Many people feel that imaginative planting of this area 
would unify the shining water reflecting the winged roof of 
the gallery with the rest of the gardens, in a manner of which 
Sangwell would have approved. 


Inspired by this young man and, I suspect, with many of 
us feeling ashamed of our past indolent attitude it was decided 
to call a meeting to ascertain how many people were 
interested in forming a Friends of the Benalla Botanical 
Gardens Society. This took place on 31st May at the Civic 
Centre, under the chairmanship of Councillor Pauline 
Messenger,60 people being present. Owing to the enthusiasm 
of Mrs Ethel Stephenson, an architect who has recently come 
to live in the district, a formidable array of people from the 
Melbourne Botanic Gardens were present, the guest speaker 
being Mrs Sylvia Churchill, wife of the Director, backed up 
by their Projects Officer Mr John Hawker. 

Eight days later at a meeting chaired by Mrs Ethel 
Stephenson the Friends of the Benalla Botanical Gardens 
was Officially formed. 
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Growing Trees for Farm~s, insect control in pastures and crops. But 


Parks and Roadsides 


by Dr Julianne Venning: published by 
Lothian Publishing Co. 
1988:recommended retail price 
$19.95. 


reviewed by George Seddon 


This is a book about gardening on the 
grand scale, how to begin remaking 
God’s Garden in Australia, repairing the 
ravages of two hundred years of 
European occupation with the green 
cure. The subtitle gives the scope — a 
practical manual for revegetation. Dr 
Venning, a trained botanist, is Scientific 
Officer with the South Australian 
Department of Environment and 
Planning, for whom she has conducted 
a revegetation research programme since 
1981, and the book gives her findings. 
Everything she says has been tested in the 
field. Eight chapters cover planning, 
species selection, seed collection, site 
preparation, natural regeneration, direct 
seeding, planting tubestock, and 
maintenance. It is all good stuff, with an 
evaluation of alternative approaches that 
shows which techniques or choices best 
suit particular needs or circumstances. 
The experimental results in the use of 
different weed suppression methods is 
especially useful, and it is followed up 
with an appendix giving precise 
technical data for the effective use of 
different herbicides. 

Readers of this journal will hardly 
need convincing that there is an urgent 
need to plant more trees in rural 
Australia. If you do, Venning gives a neat 
summary of the reasons in the first 
chapter: 

“Trees serve to control soil erosion and 
the spread of salt-affected land. When 
established as a network of windbreaks 
over a property they provide valuable 
shelter for crops and livestock. They have 
commercial uses such as_ timber, 
firewood, fodder and honey production 
and they provide habitats for wildlife. 
Many species of birds are insectivorous 
and when they are present in large 
numbers they can reduce the need for 


above all trees look good. These days 
eucalypts are synonymous with the 
Australian landscape. They add appeal 
to a property and increase its market 
value?’(P.1) 

In the chapter on planning, there is 
also an introduction to the concept and 
process of whole farm planning, 
designed to integrate farming and 
conservation practices so that the 
landholder can maximise production 
from the land without degrading it. 
Victoria has been at the forefront of this 
movement, especially through the Potter 
Farmland Plan, an initiative of the 
Garden State Committee for which we 
have Carrick Chambers to thank. The 
basic principles of whole farm planning 
are both simple and revolutionary: land 
units with different use capabilities 
should not be included in the same 
paddock. The simplicity of this principle 
needs no explanation, but perhaps its 
revolutionary implications do. Most farm 
fences in Australia are in the wrong place. 
So farms must be redesigned so that the 
paddocks reflect the natural features of 
the land and are more efficient to operate. 
Tree planting, together with water 
management, are shown as components 
in this process of whole farm planning. 

The exciting news is that it works. 
Conservation makes money. This is well 
shown on some of the Potter farms in 
Western Victoria. Farmers who 
embarked on the program with the hope 
that better practices would conserve their 
land or arrest deterioration but with no 
expectation of short term gain have been 
delighted to find that productivity has 
increased significantly in a few years. 
Bruce Milne, whom we visited at 
Cavendish, was emphatic on this point. 
Venning gives similar examples,such as 
that of John and Cicley Fenton near 
Branxholme, who have found that: 

1. The establishment of shelter has 
halved their lambing losses. 

2. They have not used insecticides for 
over ten years as the trees and wetland 
have attracted many insectivorous birds 
to the trees and wetland have attracted 
many insectivorous birds to the farm. 
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3. The value of the property has been 
increased. (p.103) 


As a manual, this is sober and matter- 
of-fact in the writing, but the author’s 
commitment and the critical significance 
of her subject break through, especially 
in the case-histories. One begins thus: 

“Alex Simpson vividly remembers an 
afternoon during the drought of 1944-5 
when the family farm was adrift and he 
cleaned the house for his mother with a 
wheelbarrow and shovel. They were war 
years and government restrictions 
prevented farmers from destocking their 
properties.” (p.56) 

This property, near Kimba in South 
Australia’s low rainfall country, is now in 
good heart, with generous belts of 
regenerated scrub, most of southern 
cypress pine (Callitris preissii). The 
choice is clear: revegetation or the 
wheelbarrow. 

“Growing Trees” is a useful book, 
disappointing only in that the 
illustrations are nondescript, either poor 
originals, poorly reproduced or both — 
but this is not important. I hope that the 
book will be much read, and that its 
advice will be acted on. If you live in 
Melbourne, as do most Victorians, give a 
copy toa farmer friend. If you haven’t got 
one, make one. Our landscape is in his 
(or her) care. 


Garden Plants for 
Connoisseurs 


by Roy Lancaster: published by Allen 
and Unwin, 1988: recommended 
retail price $39.95 


reviewed by Tim North 


The author, in his foreword, says that 
he only reluctantly agreed to write under 
the title “Garden Plants for 
Connoisseurs”, which he regarded as 
presumptuous: he preferred “Plants for 
the Keen Gardener” or “Plantsmen’s 
Plants”. 

Iam inclined to agree with him about 
“Connoisseurs”, and it may even put 
some people off buying what is, in fact, 


a first-class book. Those who are familiar 
with Roy Lancaster’s other writing, or 
know something of his background, 
would expect nothing less. 

Putting the title aside, this book is 
really a description of one hundred of the 
author’s favourite plants. To anyone with 
his knowledge of plants one hundred is, 
of course, a drop in the ocean, as he points 
out. But you can be sure that the hundred 
willbe all be top garden plants. Some will 
be familiar to many readers, such as Acer 
griseum,Clethra  delawayi, and 
Melianthus major. Others will, I suspect, 
go near to the top of the “want list” of 
many who read this book. I personaily 
would love to find Buddleia colvilei 
“Kewensis”, Hamamelis vennalis 
“Sandra”, and Solanum crispum 
“Glasnevin‘; and who wouldn’t covet the 
elusive Paeonia suffruticosum “Joseph 
Rock”. It’s a mouth-watering book, 
spanning trees, shrubs, climbers, conifers 
and perennials. 

Most of the colour photographs are 
Roy Lancaster’s own, and he is no mean 
photograher of plants. His description of 
each plant is all that one could ask for. 

For all keen plantspeople this will be 
one of the best buys of the year. 


My Several Lives: China, 


Sg 


Collin Robjohns lived and worked in 
central China at that time and during the 
preceding period of Civil War. He has 
written a compelling account of his 
experiences. If there is a criticism, it is 
that the account based in Tasaoshih is all 
too brief, in an area about 100 miles east 
of Ichang where Augustine Henry made 
his celebrated botanical collections some 
50 years earlier. An index would have 
been helpful. 

Dr Robjohns has many acquaintances 
in Australia and overseas. They will find 
his memoirs typical of the man; humane, 
fearless in expressing opinions, with a dry 
and urbane wit. 

His second career in geriatric nursing, 
which he took up on returning to 
Australia, explains much of his skill in 
dealing with people of all ages. It was the 
good fortune of Adelaide to enjoy his 
wisdom and leadership in the early days 
of the Friends of the Botanic Gardens, 
the first of its kind in Australia. 

The third part of his memoirs deals 
with a life-long passion for gardens and 
their plants which led him on numerous 
trips abroad and has resulted in the 
development of one of Adelaide’s most 
elegantly understated private gardens. 
Robjohns has lectured on Chinese art and 
culture for many years; he is an incurable 
Sinophile to the benefit of the numerous 


Geriatrics and Gardens audiences who have heard him lecture. 


The Story of a South 
Australian Doctor. 


by Collin Robjohns: privately printed 
Lutheran Publishing, Adelaide: retail 
price $19.95, including post and 
packing from the Friends of the 
Adelaide Botanic Garden, North 
Lodge Shop, Adelaide, 5000. 


reviewed by Brian Morley 


The war between Japan and China in 
the 1930s has tended to be overshadowed 
In the western world by the Great 
Depression and emergence of Hitler in 

ermany. But the hostilities in China 
had a profound influence on the politics 
of the nation, the development of the 
Second World War in the Far East and 
Subsequently, the threat of a Japanese 
Invasion of Australia. 

The founding President of the Friends 
of the Botanic Gardens of Adelaide, Dr 


These personal reminiscences 
uncover some of the Robjohns’ complex 
personality but one is still left with the 
impression that only the surface has been 
scratched in describing a remarkably rich 
and eventful life. 


Australian Geraniums 


published by the Geranium and 
Pelargonium Society of Sydney, 1988; 
available from the Secretary, 180 
Henry Lawson Drive, Georges Hall, 
NSW 2198, $12.00 ($9.50 to members) 
plus $2.00 postage and packing. 


reviewed by Tim North 


The geranium has as long a history in 
Australia as any introduced plant, since 
it arrived on board the “Lady Penrhyn” 
with the First Fleet in 1788. 

It is a fitting Bicentennial project, 
therefore, on the part of the Geranium 
and Pelargonium Society of Sydney to 
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produce this list of Australian raised 
hybrids and their raisers. It has been 
funded entirely by that Society, whose 
members not only spent many unpaid 
hours in doing the necessary research but 
also organized all manner of activities to 
raise funds. 

This book of 80 A4 sized pages, with 
8 pages of colour pictures, is a remarkable 
achievement in itself, and is furthermore 
the record of a remarkable achievement 
on the part of Australian geranium 
enthusiasts, who have between them 
raised and registered many hundreds of 
hybrids. The names of the hybridizers are 
arranged in alphabetical order, and in 
most cases there is a biographical note 
followed by a list of the registered hybrids 
for which he or she was responsible. 
There are, interspersed in this text, 
various cultural notes and some fairly 
light-hearted verses. 

It is well produced in a very easily read 
format, unlike the small print which 
characterises many reference books. All 
geranium enthusiasts should make sure 
of getting a copy. 


Tbe Latest Country 
Gardens 


by George Plumptre: published by - 
The Bodley Head, London, 1988: 
recommended retail price $59.95 


reviewed by Tim North 


Unlike most books about English 
gardens this one describes only gardens 
made, or re-made, since 1945. Thus it 
includes such as the late Sir David Scott’s 
Boughton House in Northamptonshire, 
Major and Mrs Cox’s Jenkyn Place in 
Hampshire, and the work of professional 
designers like Sir Geoffrey Jellicoe, 
Dame Sylvia Crowe and Brenda Colvin. 

It is both well researched and well 
written, interesting and informative, a 
well-balanced and thoughtful book. The 
author, whoseother books include “Royal 
Gardens” (1981) and “The Collins Book 
of British Gardens” (1985) sees the post 
World War II eraas more complex, in 
many ways, than its predecessors — while 


. the quantity and diversity of gardens may 


be growing, the creation of great gardens 
becomes increasingly rare. He finds that 


in an overwhelming number of cases 
gardens are becoming increasingly 
personal: the urge to create one’s own 
garden has become much stronger. In 
some cases economic and other 
circumstances have meant a new house, 
and a garden to go with it, to replace 
grandfather’s which was far too large: in 
others the garden lacks this ancestral 
background and the gardener may be 
quite new to the job. Though Plumptre 
can find no predominant style in the 
gardens he describes, he finds that, while 
pre-war gardens were mainlyconscious 
statements “made from positions of 
stability and security”, those more recent 
gardens are inspired from the opposite 
end of the spectrum, as part of a search 
for the same stability and security. 

He describes graphically the 
immediate post war scene, the country 
exhausted and almost bankrupt, socially 
and economically turned upside down, 
what remained of the old country houses 
in a sorry state. But what followed was 
an unprecedented popularization of 
gardens and gardening, in which both 
the National Trust and the National 
Gardens Scheme were to play major roles. 
At the same time a gardener’s weekly 
wage rose from 4 pounds in 1945 to over 
100 pounds in 1986, hence the step 
forward in most cases from managing to 
maintaining. If the traditional English 
country house has declined, so “a place 
in the country” has become an ideal, with 
the garden an intergral part of that ideal. 

George Plumptre goes on to describe, 
more than adequately, no fewer than 73 
gardens, many of which will be familiar 
to regular visitors to England. Some may 
feel it a pity that these are all relatively 
large country gardens, and would have 
preferred to see some of the many 
innovative town and inner city gardens 
that have been made in this period. 


Colour me a Garden 


by Margaret Hanlon Dunn and 
Barbara O’Leary: published by 
Golden Press, 1988: recommended 
retail price $39.95 


reviewed by Tim North 


The authors of this lavishly produced 
book have attempted something new in 
gardening books. It amounts to a colour- 


coded dictionary of flowering plants, with 
seven colour sections,each identified by 
a distinctive border around each page: 
there is a section for pink flowers, one for 
yellow, one for purple, one for orange, 
one for white, one for blue and one for 
red. Each section is divided into annuals, 
perennials, bulbs, climbers, shrubs and 
trees. 

Many will no doubt find this a useful 
approach and will reap great benefit from 
this book. But I find it a little too 
simplistic. If for example you were 
looking for a red-flowered shrub that 
grows to about 60cm you might choose 
Abutilon megapotanicum, Bouvardia 
“President Cleveland”, Correa 
decumbens, Cuphea ignea or Leschenaltia 
formosa. All red — of a sort. Red, 
admittedly, is a difficult colour. Some of 
the colour photographs help, but some 
are far too small to be of much use in 
establishing the exact shade of red. 

Blue doesn’t fare much better with 
Solanum inparticular, getting poor 
treatment, and Jacaranda the only blue- 
flowered tree listed — it is a pity that the 
far more adaptable Paulownia has been 
omitted. 

Though the idea is a good one, 
flowering plants cannot easily be split into 
seven colour groups, there are too many 
overlaps and too many “in-betweens”. A 
book such as this depends largely on the 
quality of its colour pictures so that the 
exact shade of each colour is portrayed. 
In many cases the pictures are just not 
good enough for this: Cornus 
florida‘Rubra”, Boronia megastigma and 
Alyogyne huegelii are three examples. 
Compared with Penelope Hobhouse’s 
superb book on colour in the garden this 
is somewhat rough and ready, though 
admittedly less expensive. 


Tbe Complete Book of 
Cut Flower Care 


by Mary Jane Vaughan: published by 
Christopher Helm, 1988 

(first published in North America by 
Timber Press, 1988) 


reviewed by Tim North 
This is a remarkably comprehensive 


book, covering 250 types of cut flowers 
and foliage and describing the time to buy 
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(in terms of the flower’s development), 
vase life and trade care (for the 
professional florist). In addition in 
relevant cases there are notes on special 
home care, and for the average reader 
these will probably form the most 
interesting and valuable parts of the book. 
One or two myths are well and truly 
demolished: for example bruising or 
splitting the stem ends is of no help at all, 
in fact it does more harm than good: 
aspirin doesn’t help either though (and I 
must confess this was new to me) 
lemonade is recommended as a food for 
cut flowers. 

There are also some useful tips on 
drying flowers and foliage, including 
microwave drying. 

The author, although she now lives in 
London, has spent most of her working 
life in the United States, and the book is 
clearly written for North American 
conditions. For example in the foliage 
section only one Pittosporum species, P 
tobira, is listed: as many will know P 
tennuifolium is virtually the only species 
grown in England for market, while in 
Australia we could easily list four or five 
species. Although the author has had 
many years experience in the florist trade 
and in general this book is full of sound 
advice I find some of her 
recommendations a little puzzling. 
Catananche, for example, is described as 
having a vase life of only 5 to 7 days 
whereas I have always found it to last 
exceptionally well in water: on the other 
hand I would not have described hibiscus 
flowers as having a vase life of 3 to 5 days: 
nor can I agree with the recommendation 
against storing gladioli picked in bud 
without water. But these minor criticisms 
do not detract from what is a very 
thorough and professional book. 


Books Received 


Concise Flowers of the Himalayas 


by Oleg Polunin and Adam Stainton: 
Oxford University Press, 1988: r.r.p. 
$6750. Based on the same authors’ 
definitive “Flowers of the Himalayas” 
(published 1984) but in a less expensive 
form. 


The Smaller Bulbs 


by Brian Mathew: Oxford University 
Press, 1988: r.r.p. $95.00 


Garden 
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Mount Annan Botanic Garden, New South Wales 


At 470 hectares Mount Annan is almost twice the size of 
Centennial Park in Sydney and many times larger than 
Bicentennial Park at Homebush. It will fulfill a similar role 
for the people of south west Sydney to that played by 
Centennial Park for the Eastern suburbs for the past one 
hundred years, with one significant difference. 

As a botanic garden, not merely a park, with every plant 
labelled and comprehensive signage explaining all facets of 
plant classification and ecology, Mount Annan combines 
recreation with education and demonstrations of the whole 
spectrum of Australia’s flora. As a purely Australian native 
garden Mount Annan hasa special role to play in Australian 
pian research and in establishing a genetic pool of native 

lora. 

Mount Annan is a mix of botanical, horticultural and 
ecological themes. Much of the layout of the Garden is 
according to taxanomic classification. Horticulture, however 
is not ignored. In many areas cultivars are planted alongside 
their species to demonstrate their development. In the second 
Stage of this massive project home garden exhibits will be 
established to show some of the best mixes of plants, soils 
and design. 

Steve Corbett, the Horticultural Development Officer and 


e Banks, 
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Site Manager since Neville Wran handed the parcel of land 
to the then Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens in Sydney, 
Dr Lawrie Johnson in 1984, says that, “Mount Annan will 
provide a new generation of awareness about the value of the 
environment by using the unusual combination of the 
scientific, horticultural, recreational and educational”. 

The taxanomic plantings are arranged around theme 
gardens each with picnic areas, barbecues and facilities. The 
major theme gardens are the Bottlebrush, Acacia and Banksia 
Gardens. There are also extensive Eucalypt and Acacia 
Arboreta. Within the Bottlebrush Garden each of the thirty 
or so species displayed are planted with their associated 
cultivars. 

The regeneration of areas of natural woodland typified 
by the Iron Bark, Grey Box and Forest Red Gums and the 
new plantings has seen an increase in fauna using the site 
as a habitat. A survey of the bird population conducted over 
the past two years has seen an increase from 72 species to 
over 100. 

Mount Annan Botanic Garden is one of the major 
developments initiated by the New South Wales Government 
to commemorate Australia’s Bicentenary. The first stage will 
be officially opened in October. 


ount RATUGURE Botanic Garden (photo by courtesy of Royal Botanic Gardens, Sydney) 
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Vista to the mountains from the garden 
(photo Keva North) 
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Drystone wall with ivy-leaf toadflax and hypericum across the path 
(photo R. Ratcliffe) 
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“Blue Mist” - the very name evokes images of the Blue 
Mountains where the grandeur of precipitous cliffs is softened 
by the ever present blue haze and by the mists which subtly 
rise from the deeply incised valleys. 


The garden of “Blue Mist” could only exist in such an 
environment. It depends on the drama of the scenery as much 
as it does on the high rainfall of Leura to sustain its lush 
vegetation. It is a garden of two disparate moods. Between 
street and house, secluded from passers by with a tall torulosa 
hedge, is a simple suburban woodland of mature conifers 
and deciduous trees rising from a lawn edged with flowering 
cherries and ornamental shrubs. In contrast the garden 
beyond the house tumbles over the edge of the precipice in 
sweeping curves of steps and paths between which are 
planted riotous masses of azaleas, rhododendrons and other 
exotic shrubs. Everchanging views over the valley below and 
to distant cliffs are provided from many vantage points, until 
the garden merges at its lowest level with the natural bushland 
rich in the Blue Mountain’s flora of eucalypts, waratahs, 
mountain devils and tree ferns. 

Included in the garden are many unusual and some rare 


3lue Mountains 
Ratcliffe 


Plant species. Among the trees perhaps the choicest are a 
fine Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga menziesii) and a fern leaved 
copper beech (Fagus sylvatica atropunicea “Rohanaii‘) while 
the lower vegetation includes a pair of Alberta spruce (Picea 
glauca albertina), a group of Chinese dogwoods (Cornus 
kousa) and a sculptural Cryptomeria japonica 
“Araucarioides”, , 

The garden was designed by Paul Sorensen, originally for 
a Mrs Raz in 1951 and extended for Mr and Mrs Gummerson 
in the 1960s. The present owners have only been at “Blue 
Mist” for about a year during which time they have made 
major advances in the restoration of the garden to its former 
high quality for it was somewhat neglected when they 
purchased the property. The garden is rich in birdlife of 
which the most noticeable are the many varieties of colourful 
parrots. Less obvious are the lyre birds which delight in 
Scratching among the plants in search of food and which 
frustrate the owners by preferring to do so among newly 
planted shrubs. 

This garden of truly magical qualities displays Sorensen’s 
design flair at its best and must be considered as one of the Maples around a small pond, viewed from the upper terrace 
highlights of his long career. (photo R. Ratcliffe) 
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Plant Conservation in Botanic Gardens 


by L. D. Meredith. 


There must be few readers of the Australian Garden 
Journal who do not from time to time visit one of Australia’s 
botanic gardens. It has been estimated that five million 
people visit botanic gardens in Australia every year. The 
reasons for visiting a botanic garden vary widely. Many people 
are simply seeking a restful, shady escape from the city’s noise 
and bustle whilst others use the garden as a living reference 
library. A casual stroll usually reveals species not seen before 
or the plant labels may confirm names of plants often known 
only by sight. A person with an interest in a particular group 
of plants, say a botanical family or a group such as aquatics 
or rock garden plants, may often find inspiration in the 
collections displayed in the botanic garden. Few Visitors, 
though, are aware of the many “behind the scenes” activities 
in botanic gardens and one such activity is plant conservation. 

Botanic gardens around the world are becoming more 
concerned with the plight of “plants at risk” and in the past 
few years several international conferences have been held 
to try to determine the role of botanic gardens in plant 
conservation and to establish a strategy for those gardens 
interested in conservation work. The first priority of course 
is to find out which plants are at risk and Australia is fortunate 
in having available lists prepared over a number of years. In 
1981, Rare or Threatened Australian Plants was published 
by the Australian National Parks and Wildlife Service in 
which around 2200 species were considered to be rare or 
under threat. The list has been continuously updated and 
revised and when the revision is published, (probably during 
1988), it is expected that more than 3300 species will be 
included in the various categories of threat. 


Grevillae iaspicula 
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At the Australian National Botanic Gardens a policy has 
been formulated for the collection, propagation and 
cultivation of rare or threatened plant species, as part of the 
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Hakea crassinervia (both photos by courtesy of 
Australian National Botanic Gardens) 


role of the “Living Collections Section”. The policy lays 
down guidelines for the sampling of populations of 
endangered species so that the population is not further 
threatened by such activity. Usually, cuttings or seed 
(sometimes both) are collected but never from populations 
that are unlikely to survive such action. The collection of 
whole plants is rarely done and is not encouraged. The aim 
of the Gardens’ nursery is to produce a minimum of three 
plants from each collection and the plants are subsequently 
grown on, either within the nursery or in specially prepared 
endangered species beds in the Gardens in Canberra or at 
the Jervis Bay Annexe. When surplus plants are available 
they are offered to other botanic gardens so that the collection 
is dispersed, thus reducing the risk of losing the species from 
cultivation. 

As scientific institutions botanic gardens should not have 
to justify which threatened species they should try to save, 
with all species being of equal importance. But the general 
public do not always see it in the same way. Many of the 
rarest plant species may appear rather uninteresting. The 
word “weed” is often heard in relation to such plants! It is 
therefore important to educate the public on the subject of 
conservation and one way in which botanic gardens can help 
to do this is by introducing threatened plants which have 
horticultural potential to the nursery trade and so to the home 
garden. Once the public is able to see that not all threatened 


plants look like “weeds” (whatever that may mean) they may 
look more kindly on the others. 

The Australian National Botanic Gardens is aiming to 
operate a plant-release scheme in association with the 
Australian nursery industry through which the Gardens will 
attempt to introduce plants from its collection which are not 
commercially available. This scheme is an obvious vehicle 
for the introduction of rare or threatened plants. An example 
is the endangered Grevillea iaspicula, a recently decribed 
species that grows on limestone outcrops in the Wee Jasper 
area of New South Wales. In the wild the shrub is compact 
and bushy when young and may attain a height of 3.5 metres 
with age. The new foliage is bright-green and the cream 
flowers are borne in clusters which hang below the branches. 
The species benefits from pruning to keep the plant compact 
and some plant selection could result in the production of 
more floriferous plants. G. iaspicula is readily propagated by 
cuttings and plants do not appear to be dependent on 
limestone derived soil. This species is classified as 2E which 
means that it has a restricted distribution and is considered 
“endangered”, a term which implies that the species is in 
serious risk of disappearing from the wild state within one 
or two decades if present land use and other causal factors 
continue to operate. 

A species which is perhaps better known in cultivation is 
Acacia pubescens which was classified as “endangered” on 
the list of Rare or Threatened Australian Plants published 
in 1981. This attractive shrub with feathery foliage and 
scented, bright-yellow flowers has a golden appearance 
throughout the year due to a dense covering of rusty hairs 
on leaves and branches. In 1984 the species was recorded as 
being restricted to a half-hectare site straddling the boundary 
of the Wollemi National Park and the known surviving 
population was vulnerable to fires and to land clearing on 
private property. Further investigations early in 1987 revealed 
that there were far more individuals than had previously been 
noted, A result of this co-operative field work by staff of the 
C.S.LR.O. and the National Botanic Gardens, A. pubescens 
has been tre-classified as “vulnerable”, rather than 
“endangered” in the revised listing. So not all is doom and 


gloom. . . . . . 
An interesting example of a species which is extinct in 


the wild state and now known only from cultivated plants is 
Hakeacrassinervia. This Western Australian species appears 
to have always been rare and is known from only two wild 
collections, the first from near York in the late 19th century 
and the second (and last) collection which was made at 
Bickley in the Darling Ranges in 1962. The plants at this 
site were subsequently destroyed by fire. In the 1970's John 
Wrigley, then Curator of the Australian National Botanic 
Gardens, noticed a plant flowering at the Burrendong 
Arboretum (near Wellington, N.S.W.), that he did not 
recognise. He sent a specimen to botanist Alex George, who 
had collected the Bickley specimens and Mr George 
confirmed that the Burrendong plant was A. crassinervia. 
Since no wild populations are known the species 1s classified 
as “presumed extinct in the wild”. The origin of the plant 
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growing at Burrendong is unclear. It is believed to have been 
grown from seed sent by a private collector but no 
confirmation of its source has been obtained. The staff of 
Burrendong Arboretum have propagated from the original 
plant and several individuals now exist, both there and at the 
Australian National Botanic Gardens. 

The cultivation of rare plants in botanic gardens must not 
be seen as a substitute for the maintenance of natural habitats. 
The correct place for a rainforest tree is in the rainforest, not 
in a botanic garden conservatory and such an attitude has 
been emphasised at all meetings where ex-situ conservation 
has been discussed. But threatened plants grown in botanic 
gardens can provide a readily accessible source of research 
material and when displayed with suitable interpretation are 
a means of introducing visitors to the country’s threatened 
plant heritage. Botanic gardens should be more than 
museums holding collections of rare or extinct curios. They 
must play an increasing role in the conservation of the plants 
that help to make our planet a worthwhile place to live — 
before its too late. 


Pacific Horticulture 


The magazine for gardeners everywhere who enjoy 
reading about plants and gardens. It is colorful, 
varied, and, our readers say, not frequent enough. 
They also say: 


“What a treasure it is.” Ken Gillanders, Tasmania, Australia 


“Second to none.” Gerd Priebe, Athens, Greece 
“ . Exceptional. ..in content, depth, breadth, and intelligence.” 
Paul Hawken, California, U.S.A. 
“One of the finest horticultural magazines in circulation today.” 
Rosemary Verey, Gloucestershire, England 


“My favorite, though | read many gardening magazines from all over 
the world.” 


Rose Marie Vassallo-Villaneau, Tregastel, France 
“authoritative, sound, and eminently readable.” 
4 Norman Caldwell, Victoria, Australia 
“the graceful combination of science and art.” 

William Bryant Logan, The Gardener's Book of Sources 
“avery high standard. . . the highest in the world.” 
Graham S. Thomas, Surrey, England 


“...a level of excellence rarely achieved in the history of gardening 
periodicals.” Peter Maynard, Sussex, England 


“Enjoy your book reviews and the candid manner in which you 
note defects and give credit.” Frank Cabot, New York, U.S.A. 


“Would hate to miss an issue.” 
Georgina Bassingthwaighte, N.S.W., Australia 


Subscribe now by sending $16 (in U.S. currency 
please) for a year of four issues to Pacific 
Horticulture, P.O. Box 485, Berkeley, CA 94701, 
U.S.A. 
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Patron Dame Elisabeth Murdoch, D.B.E. 
Chairman Mrs J.E. Mitchell 
Executive Officer: Mrs Diana Forrester, 
PO Box 588, Bowral, N.S.W. 2576 
Tel (048) 61.4999 


Appointment of Executive Officer 


Mrs Diana Forrester has been appointed to the new 
position of Executive Officer (part time) of the Australian 
Garden History Society and has taken over all the executive 
and administrative functions previously carried out by the 
Secretary. 

Mrs Forrester brings to the Society a range of research 
and promotional skills which it is felt will be of particular 
value to the Society at this stage of its development. She will 
work on a part time basis (approximately three days each 
week) from the Society’s new office. 


The Society’s New Office 


The Australian Garden History Society, together with 
Australian Garden Journal Pty Ltd, is now located at Shop 
3, 367-371 Bong Bong Street, Bowral, N.S.W. 2576. The 
postal address is unchanged, viz P.O. Box 588 Bowral. The 
telephone number is now (048) 61.4999 and office hours are 
from 9.0 am to 5.0 pm from Monday to Friday (closed on 
public holidays). 


Annual General Meeting, 1988 


Notice is hereby given that the Eighth Annual General 
Meeting of the Society will be held on Sunday 20th 
November at St Martin’s Theatre, St. Martin’s Lane, South 
Yarra, Melbourne, at 9.15 a.m. 


Research Awards, 1988 


The three research awards of $2,000 each for 1988 have 
been made to the following: 

Richard Barley (VCAH Burnley); for a history and guide 
to the garden and parkland of the property “Talindert”, 
several miles east of Camperdown, Victoria: 

Kate Low (University of New South Wales), for research 
into the gardens and works of Betty Maloney and Jean 
Walker, and their role in the development of an Australian 
garden style: 

Pauline Payne (University of Adelaide), for research on 
Dr Richard Moritz Schomburgk and the Adelaide Botanic 
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Garden, 1865 — 1891. 

Eleven applications for grants were received and generally 
these showed a high standard. The fact that the three 
successful applicants come from three different States is 
entirely fortuitous. 

Consideration is now being given to making three further 
awards during 1989. 


Lecture Tour, Mr John Sales 


The Society, with generous financial support from the 
British Council, is sponsoring an Australia-wide lecture tour 
by Mr John Sales, Chief Gardens Adviser to the National 
Trust of England and Wales. A public lecture, organized 
jointly by the Society and the National Trust, will be given 
in each capital city; full details of date, time and venue will 
be available from State Branches and National Trust offices. 

The outline programme for this lecture tour is as follows: 

26th/27th October: Perth 

28th/30th October: Adelaide 

31st Oct/2nd November: Brisbane 

3rd/7th November: Sydney 

8th/10th November: Canberra 

11th/13th November: Launceston — Hobart 

14th/21st November: Melbourne 

Mr Sales will draw on his considerable experience with 
the long-term upkeep and renewal of the many gardens in 
England and Wales owned by the National Trust; these 
include such well known ones as Hidcote Manor, 
Sissinghurst Castle, Stourhead and Bodnant. These lectures 
therefore will provide a unique opportunity of learning at 
first hand how these gardens are managed on an inevitably 
tght budget, and how the problems caused by large numbers 
of visitors are handled. 


State News 
A.C.T./Monaro/Riverina 


The Branch A.G.M. was held at the Theatrette, Australian 
National Botanic Gardens on Saturday 10th September. It 
was followed by lunch and a guided tour of Calthorpes 
House, a National Trust property in Red Hill, Canberra. 

On Saturday 5th November the Branch will once again 
be showing the flag at the Annual Spring Fair at Lanyon 
Homestead with a plant stall. Donations of old fashioned, 
rare or unusual plants, and herbs and perennials of all sorts 
will be greatly appreciated. Members who have any plants 
to donate should contact Ingrid Adler on (062) 31.4919 
(home) or (062) 81.9141 (office). 


The Branch Committee has started an archive book 
containing written and photographic records of local 
activities. It has also started a collection of display material 
which can be used at future events, such as Heritage Week, 
and would like to hear from any member who has 
photographs of historic gardens in the region, or of rare or 
unusual plants. 

Mr John Sales will give a public lecture on “20th Century 
Gardens” at the Canberra College of Advanced Education 
on the evening of Wednesday 9th November. Tickets cost 
$6.00 and may be obtained from the Secretary, c/- 5 Baines 
Place, Lyneham, ACT 1602. 

Garden visits in and around Yass are being planned for 
Sunday 5th March 1989. For further information contact 
Ingrid Adler at 21 Khull Cres, Kambah, ACT 2902. 

Early in October 1989 (over the NSW public holiday 
weekend) Jim Webb from Wagga Wagga is organizing a 
garden survey of Hartwood Station at Conargo, near 
Deniliquin. This is a garden on the grand scale, from the 
last century and the owner is keen to restore it to its former 
glory. At least two days will be spent on measuring the garden 
site and identifying plants. Ring Jim Webb on (069) 21.1935 
for more information. 


Tasmania 


On Sunday 30th October visits will be made to two Hobart 
gardens, those of Mrs Austwick and Mrs Braham. Details 
are in Branch newsletter. 

The Tasmanian Branch is assisting the National Trust of 
Australia (Tasmania) in the compilation of a Significant Tree 
Register. 

The Branch A.G.M. was held on Sunday 28th August in 
Hobart. The guest speaker was Mr Ted Chandler, who spoke 
about the Chandler family’s contribution to horticulture. 


South Australia 


Working bees on the Belair Maze were held on 9th July 
and again on 10th September. A National Estate grant of 
$10,000 has been made for this project, estimated to cost 
$16,250. The Society has undertaken to provide the balance 
between the grant funds and the total cost with a commitment 
of labour plus cash resources. 

The Branch A.G.M. was held in conjunction with a 
Southern Vales Seminar at Hardy’s Reynella Winery on 
Saturday 30th July. The keynote speaker was Mr Daniel 
Thomas, Director of the Art Gallery of South Australia, 
whose topic was “Landscape and Garden, with special 
reference to South Australian art stimulated by the landscape 
of the Willunga Hills, Southern Vales and related coastal 
areas”. This was followed by an address by Rodney Beames. 
Dinner was in The Cave, Australia’s oldest working wine 
cellar. 

On Friday 30th September Joan Law-Smith, well known 
author, illustrator and lecturer, gave a talk at the Waite 
Institute on her own garden, “Bolobek”, at Macedon in 
Victoria. 
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A Bring and Buy Plant Swap will be held on Saturday 5th 
November at the home of Trevor Nottle, 5 Walker Street, 
Stirling. Plants, cuttings, packets of seeds and bulbs will be 
on sale for 50 cents to raise funds for the Branch. 


Southern New South Wales 


The Branch A.G.M. was held at Oxley College, Burradoo, 
on Saturday 10th September. The guest speaker was Mr John 
Stowar, lecturer in horticulture at Wollongong College of 
TAFE and Principal of the newly formed Southern 
Highlands School of Horticulture. The subject of his talk 
was “Gardening in the Southern Highlands”. 

On Saturday lst September Dr Margaret Folkard and 
John Ward, of the Adelaide firm Sundials Australia, gave a 
fascinating lecture on the theory and science of sundials, with 
illustrations of sundials from many parts of the world. 

An inspection of gardens created by the late Paul Sorensen 
in and around Leura, in the Blue Mountains, will take place 
over the weekend of 22nd and 23rd October. 

Mr John Sales will give a public lecture on Friday 4th 
November, at 8.00 pm, at the Lecture Hall, School of 
Electrical Engineering, University of New South Wales, 
Kensington. Tickets are $5.00 and may be obtained from the 
National Trust, Observatory Hill, Sydney, or from the 
A.G.H.S., PO Box 588 Bowral, 2576. The subject of the 
lecture will be “Yesterday’s Gardens in To-morrow’s World”. 


Victoria 


Proposed calendar of events for 1989 is as follows: 

March: Peninsula visit 

April: Anne Latreille on Ellis Stones 

May: Roger Spencer on grey-foliaged plants: Rob Cross 
on OPCC 

July: Branch A.G.M. 

August: John Patrick on Bogue Luffman; rose pruning 
at Bleak House : 

September: Bogue Luffman garden visit, “Kilamont” at 
Kyabram 

December; Christmas picnic at Royal Botanic Gardens. 


SPRINCIIME 
OF TECH 


‘it's beautiful’... .. 


14th October - 6th November, 1988 


EXPERIENCE THE COLOURS OF 
SPRING IN THE ALPS 


Featuring garden open days, guided Bush walks, 
goldpanning and visits to historic homes. 


FURTHER INFORMATION (057) 551 583 


ENGLISH TEAK FURNITURE 


LISTER (Estab. 1895) 
BARLOW TYRIE (Estab. 1920) 


BEWARE OF ASIAN COPIES 


Choose only LISTER or BARLOW TYRIE — Made in England 


Severn Warwick 4 ft. Also 5 ft, 6 ft. 8 ft and armchair. 


¢ Traditional craftsmanship 
e Maintenance free 
e Solid, seasoned teak 
e Handsome, comfortable 


Chelsea 


benches # 
chairs 
tables 

planters & 


Cheviot 4 ft table. 
Berkeley chairs. 


LISTER and BARLOW TYRIE traditional outdoor and garden furniture adds timeless good taste to the environment 
together with strength and lasting beauty. All benches available in varying sizes and with matching chairs. Sole Australian 
distributor of English Lister and Barlow Tyrie teak furniture, Sussex trug baskets and Versaille tubs. 


PARK LANE GARDEN FURNITURE 


87 Winston Avenue, Daw Park, S.A. 5041. Tel. (08) 276 9988 
For stockist information and trade enquiries, phone: 


N.SW. (02) 73 1057 © VIC. (03) 727 1014 * WA. (09) 478 2488 
® QLD. (07) 277 6755 © A.CT. (062) 80 5022 © TAS. (003) 31 3303 


EXCLUSIVE CHINA TOURS 1989 


Personally escorted private tours in small groups. April tour 
takes in many of China's most beautiful & exciting garden, 
scenic, and historical areas. 

We visit Hangzhou, Shanghai, Suzhou, the Grand Canal, 
Wuxi, Nanjing & the Yangtse, Kaifeng, Luoyang & the Yellow 
River, Xi'an and the Terracotta Warriors, and Beijing. 


Duration: 24 days with Hong Kong option. 
Approx. cost: $3500-$3700, all inclusive. 


DAVID RICH, 7 WYEENA CLOSE, WAHROONGA, 2076 
PHONE: (02) 489 3078 


"NEW ROSES IN THE OLD TRADITION" 


These roses are a new breed of Rose 
which combines the perfume and 
beauty of the old fashioned rose with 
the colour and repeat flowering of the 
modern rose. 


Available from: 


The Perfumed Garden 
47 Rendlesham Avenue, 
Mount Eliza, 3930 Vic. 


Only guenuine “David Austin Roses” 
carry this Trade Mark. 


& Authorised Distributors only. 


Rainbow Ridge Nursery 


8 TAYLOR'S ROAD 
DURAL. N.S.W. 2158 
PH: (02) 651 2857 


IRIS and DAYLILIES 


Featuring the best collection of 
LOUISIANA IRIS now available 
including all the TAYLOR releases. 
Also BEARDED IRIS, JAPANESE IRIS 
and DAYLILIES 


1989 Colour Catalogue and Culture Guide for Iris and 
Daylilies. 64 pages and 88 colour plates. $2 posted. 
October and November are the best months to see 
most lrisinthe nursery. Visit us from 9 am - 5 pm daily. 
December is the best month for Japanese Iris and 
Daylilies. 


JENNY SMITH GARDENS GARDEN LOVERS TOURS 1989 


GARDEN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
Arranged & Conducted by Julie Keegan M.A.I.H. 


SOUTH OF FRANCE/ ITALY 
APRIL 24th 
Selected Villas & Gardens in South of France, 
Tuscany & Italian Lakes. 


ENGLAND/FRANCE 
JUNE 8th 
Mainly private Gardens in England 
OUTDOOR CONSTRUCTION 


WALLS, FENCES, LATTICE 


For brochure write to: Booking Agent: 


SPRINKLER SYSTEMS. Julie Keegan: Casanna Travel Pty. Ltd. 
7 Cove Street 2nd Floor Edgecliff Centre 


CONSULTING. Watsons Bay, 2030 203-233 New South Head Road 
or Edgecliff 2027 
Telephone (02) 337 1147 Telephone (02) 327 4699 


16 Clarke Street, Prahran. Vic. 3181 Licence number: B1726 


(03) 51 7016 


DUANE NORRIS GARDEN DESIGNERS 


WINNERS OF THE PRESTIGIOUS 


1988 LANDSCAPE CONSTRUCTION OF THE YEAR AWARD 
AND 


1988 RESIDENTIAL LANDSCAPE CONSTRUCTION AWARD 
(Category C — Gardens over $35,000) 


Awarded by the Landscape Contractors Assoc. of N.S.W. 


DUANE NORRIS GARDEN DESIGNERS PTY LTD 
Shop 8, Queens Court, 118 - 122 Queen St., 
THE AUSTIN P.O. Box 154 
cipher Woollahra 2025 
Telephone: (02) 326-2160 


FURPHY AGENTS 


FOX IMPORTS 
297 AUBURN RD 
HAWTHORN. VIC. 3122 
PH: (03) 882 7278 


CATTANACH ANTIQUES 
179 NELSON PLACE 
WILLIAMSTOWN. VIC. 3016 
PH: (03) 399 9069 


The Furphy Tree Seat is from the collection of 
classic Australian garden furniture from the Furphy 
Foundry in Shepparton. A unique design made from 


PARTERRE GARDENS 
33 OCEAN ST 
WOOLLAHRA. N.S.W. 2025 
PH: (02) 325 874 


cast iron and seats up to 12 people. 


Please send me information on your Garden Furniture. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


SCREEN & FIREPLACES 
41 CHELTENHAM RD 
BLACK ROCK. VIC. 3193 
PH: (03) 497 0467 


BOUCHIERS NUSERY 
291 PAYNEHAM RD 
ROYSTON PARK. S.A. 5070 
PH: (08) 363 2221 


PARKERS OF TURRAMURRA 
45 - 47 TENNYSON AVE 
TURRAMURRA. N.S.W. 2074 
PH: (02) 487 3888 


AUSTRALIAN SQUATTERS CHAIR CO 
Ti mte 7 308 WILLOUGHBY RD 
et SE ; -§ NAREMBURN. N.S.W. 2065 


PHONE PH: (02) 436 0736 


J FURPHY & SONS PTY LTD PO BOX 1390 SHEPPARTON. VICTORIA. 3630 TELEX FURPHY 36329 TFL (058) 21 2422 


JENNY WALKER'S NURSERY 


Fine residential landscapes & design 


VICTORIAN ALUMINIUM EDGING 
ROSE ARBOURS, PILLARS, LISTER TEAK FURNITURE 
SANDSTONE POTS, URNS & BIRDBATHS 
WIDE SELECTION OF QUALITY 
LESS COMMON PLANTS 


"If you want to see old roses growing and flowering in a natural 
setting, don't miss our display late November to mid December. 
300 + named varieties and 300 more scattered around the 
property - Rugosas, Albas, Damasks, Teas, Chinas, Musks, 
Gallicas, Spinosissimas, in fact, all types of roses from the past 
- and present." 

Enquire of us for that hard-to-get rose. We may surprise you. 


Display hours Sat/Sun - 11 am - 1 pm and 2 pm-5 pm 


Reliable Roses, 
P. O. Box 20, 
SILVAN, Vic. 3795 
Farm situated at George Rd, SILVAN 
MELWAYS REF. Map 121 D 10 


573-577 HIGH STREET 
EAST PRAHRAN. VIC. 3181 
(03) 51 4850 


Ornamental Pieces for the 
House and Garden 


A SOURCE OF COLOURFUL AND 
IMAGINATIVE PLANTS 


ENTHUSIASTIC AND EFFICIENT 
LANDSCAPING 


190-192 NEW STREET 
BRIGHTON VICTORIA 3186 
TELEPHONE (03) 592 8081 


HELEN & DAVID GRODSKI 


A beautiful FEDERATION style gazebo. 


0 
¢ These gazebo’s have ART-NOUVEAU cut-out rail- YY, 
ings, corner brackets, headboards and fascias, turned of 
finials and traditional square federation lattice. Spe- 
cial bench seats and timber base are available. All 
these components are made of treated Radiata Pine 
oO cee smooth ready to paint, or can be left na- 

tural. 


These units are supplied in prefabricated panels in an easy to 
assemble kit, or will be erected in one day by the makers, in 
Sydney, Wollongong, Canberra areas. 


Handmade to order only on display at various sites in Syd- 
ney. Manufactured and marketed solely by — 


THE GAZEBO WORKS 
ROBERTSON 
N.S.W. 2577 
Phone: (048) 85 1328 


Write or phone for brochure and location of displays. 


THE COTTAGE GARDEN PLANT SPECIALISTS 
THE PLANTSMEN 


CHOICE PERENNIALS AND CLASSIC HYDRANGEAS PLUS ‘THE DOVE TREE’ 


Eomecan chionanthum ‘Poppy of The Dawn’ 
One of the most beautiful of plants for a cool, shady, moist position. The 
nodding, crystalline white flowers with yellow stamens appear in Spring. 
Running rootstock so makes an excellent groundcover under large shrubs. 
Ht. 18 in. Shade. 


Diascia alicia . 
A superb South African perennial growing to 10 inches and covered in rich 
pink flowers throughout summer. Far superior to D.rigescens.Sun. 


Geranium maderense 
The most spectacular of all the species Geraniums. Forming a small trunk 
topped by enormous beautiful dissected leaves. Above this explodes 
hundreds of pink cupped shaped flowers in its second year. For a frost free 
semi shaded position. Ht. 2 ft. 


Davidia involucrata ‘Pocket Handkerchief or Dove Tree’ 
We are please to announce that we have a number of advanced specimens 
ranging from 8 to 10 feet of this rare tree priced at $75 ex Nursery. 


Hydrangea petiolaris ‘The climbing Hydrangea’ 


It’s good to see this appearing in other Nurseries now. Climbing up a wall or 


tree or used as a groundcover in a shady place it becomes covered in its 


white lacecap flowers throughout summer. A few Schizophragma 
hydrangeoides may also still be available. 


Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora 
This superb, choice, shrub flowers in late summer with its enormous 
panicles or pure white sterile flowers. 


Hydrangea arborescens ‘Hills of Snow’ 
Growing to 10 feet, this American variety has large clusters of clear white 
sterile flowers. 


Hydrangea aspera s.s. robusta 
This superb shrub is in the ‘Grey’ area of plant naming as the experts are 
not sure whether aspera and robusta are separate species. Large leaves, pale 
blue flowers with lilac-pink or white ray florets. 


Hydrangea quercifolia ‘Oak Leaf Hydrangea’ 
Large oak like leaves colouring brilliantly in autumn. White flowers late 
summer and early autumn. Superb. 


Many other ‘Old Hydrangeas’ in stock plus full range of perennials, 
rare shrubs and trees. 


DON'T FORGET OUR NEW ADDRESS — ARCADIA IS NEXT TO DURAL 


VIBURNUM GARDENS 


— a little piece of heaven — 
8 Sunnyridge Road, Arcadia 2159. Telephone (02) 653 2259 
Open Fri, Sat, Sun & Mon 9-5. Other times by appoinment 


Catalogue available $2.00 post free. 


Member of the Australian Garden History Society 


or Maintenance Free. 
or Indoor or Outdoor use. 
or Lasts a life-time. 

or Imported from England. 


G.AJ THE GARDEN CENTRE OF MELBOURNE 
18-28 Whitehorse Road Balwyn (03)816 9300 


Just down the hill from the comer of Burke & Whitehorse Rds. 


Water Liltes 


All Colours 
Large Range of both Tropical and Hardy 


Also Aquatic. Marginal and Moisture Loving Plants. 


Write now for descriptive literature 
$1.50 postage paid 


Che Water Garden Nursery 


P.O. Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 


KITS including recirculating pump, trans- 


from everlasting fibreglass, finished with real 
bushstone. 


CREEKS IN ALL SIZES. 


OO DOLPHIN SAFE LOW VOLTAGE SuUB- 
MERSIBLE PUMPS — 2 and 3 outlets. 


oe NO PLUMBER 

+ @ NO ELECTRICIAN 
@ NO CONCRETER 
e@ EASILY INSTALLED 


SAFE LOW VOLTAGE. : 


former, fountain, all fittings and 3 pools made ([) POLYPOND © — HEAVY DUTY FLEXIBLE 
POOL LINER 


CO JAPANESE LANTERNS AND BRIDGES. 
O FIBREGLASS NATURAL ROCK POOLS AND (C0 BIRDBATHS AND SUNDIALS 


CO WATER GARDEN LANDSCAPING. 
( BUSHROCK, DRIFTWOOD, CLAM SHELLS. 


PAUL BANGAY 


GARDEN @ DESIGN 


© Creative and qualified garden design and construction. 
¢ An interesting and unusual range of garden furniture. 
¢ Classic Haddonstone Urns, garden ornaments 
and a large range of terracotta. 

° A select range of decorative potted plants and associated gifts. 
© Our nursery also offers topiary, rare perennials, 
specialised cottage plants, established plants, 
old fashioned roses and general nursery lines. 
¢ We are open 7 days a week. 


595 Malvern Road, Toorak 3142. Pho 


ne: (03)2410792 2410793 


WATER GARDEN SPECIALISTS 


© LIGHT AND PORTABLE 
© IDEAL FOR FISH 
© COMPLETE SAFETY (32 VOLTS) 


FOR MORE DETAILS TICK SQUARES 
OF INTEREST AND POST COUPON TO 


GARDEN ART FOUNTAINS 
PTY. LTD. 


Outdoor showroom directly opposite at 
269 PARRAMATTA ROAD, HABERFIELD 
(Corner of Wolseley Street) 

OPEN 7 DAYS 9-5 


Phone: (02) 798 8370 or (02) 7996885 


( EXTENSIVE RANGE OF CLASSICAL AND ALGICIDES AND FILTERS TO KEEP Ponps ‘\ 


MEDITERRANEAN FOUNTAINS, STATUES, CLEAR. 


AGCIESS 8 geo tec oho bas: 


POTS, COLUMNS AND’ GARDEN _ PIONEER STYLE BUSH FURNITURE 


FURNITURE. 


ITALIAN MEDIEVAL 
AND RENAISSANCE 
GARDENS 


May 17th to June 5th 1989 
A VERY SPECIAL TOUR TO 
ROME, SIENA & FLORENCE 
Planned and escorted by 
Lady Lettice Lane 


Guest Lecturers: 
Jane Simpson 
Sandra Giunta 


For further details contact 


Wandana Travel 
(Armadale) Pty. Ltd. 


1240 HIGH STREET, ARMADALE, VICTORIA, 3134 
Phone: (03) 509 5022 


IDUANE NORRIS 
GARDEN DESIGNERS 


CATALOGUE FOR | 
GARDENERS 


Phone: 
(02) 326 2160 

for your copy 
or visit our shop at 
118 Queen St., Woollahra. 2025 


COURTYARD CALE 


177 MARKET ST, MUDGEE (Heading towards Gulgong) 


Set in a colonial cottage and courtyard, the gallery and cafe are 
surrounded by a garden filled with old roses and herbs. 
The gallery displays a good collection of antique silver, china, 
jewellery and furniture, original paintings, and prints. 
The Cafe serves wholesome and delicious food. 

B.Y.O. Bookings or enquiries 
Open from 10.00 - 5.30 p.m. (063) 72 1877 
(except Wednesday) David & Clarissa Mort 


For your Garden 
and garden rooms 


Garden furniture 
Terracotta pots 
Leadlighting 
Australian country furniture 
and crafts 


Planter Boxes in 3 styles 
Diamond 
Lattice 
or Plain 
in Gloss White or Botanic Green 


Write or Phone for our 
Catalogue 
(Major Credit Cards accepted) 


Ian and Jenny Caller 
53 O'Connell Street, North Adelaide, S.A.. 
Phone: (08) 267 5169 
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Warrimoo Iris Nursery 
(G.B. LOVERIDGE - PROPRIETOR) 


115 CRAIGEND STREET, LEURA 
P.O. Box 9, Leura, N.S.W. 2781 


Iris available this season will be Medium and 
Dwarf Bearded Iris, Sibiricas, Evansias, 
Unguicularis and Japanese Iris, and Iridaceae - 
plus sets of Iris slides available on loan - full list 
on receipt of an unattached 39c stamp. 


Calder Highway, Malmsbury, Vic. i 
8 km north of Kyneton 


BLEAK HOUSE 2 km south of Malmsbury 
GARDEN OF 1000 ROSES 


also 
at their peak in Spring. Huge 
stock of Horticultural books. Roses and 
Perennials for sale. 
OPEN EVERY DAY 10.00 am - 5.00 pm 
CATALOGUES AVAILABLE 
,» TEA ROOMS OPEN AT WEEK-END 
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Susan Irvine: 054-23 2427 
After hours: 054-28 3792 
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Improving daylilies 


The American Hemerocallis Society’s 
Scientific Committee is testing a method 
of converting diploid daylilies to 
tetraploids through the use of nitrous 
oxide gas under pressure. This treatment 
makes pollinated diploid plants produce 
tetraploid seed. Other daylily growers are 
experimenting with growth stimulants: 
one reported that four birth control pills 
planted around a daylily resulted in a six- 
fold increase in fans, and that beer diluted 
40:1 with water and used as a foliar 
drench caused similar growth 
stimulation. 


Speeding the growth of seedling trees 


A method of speeding the growth of 
trees from seed has been developed at 
Ohio State University. The method 
makes use of pots which have been 
treated on the inside with a latex paint 
containing copper carbonate, plus the 
Accel-O-Gro system (Accelerated 
Optimum Growth) developed at 
Michigan State University. When the 
plant roots reach the copper treated inside 
of the pot they stop growing and start 
branching. The Accel-O-Gro system 


increases the photoperiod by extending 
daylength to 16 or 24 hours: temperature, 
moisture, carbon dioxide and fertilizer 
are regulated 
conditions for each species. Growth 
acceleration continues even after 
transplanting, resulting in earlier 
maturity. 


Flower of the Year 


Anew verbena, named “Flagship” has 
been selected as the 1988 Flower of the 
Year. “Flagship” has a colour range from 
scarlet through rose and magenta to 
white and the plants have an upright 
uniform habit. In recognition of the naval 
name members of Bedding Plants 
Australia are supplying quantities of 
seedlings to the Royal Australian Navy 
for planting out at on-shore naval 
establishments around Sydney. 


Growing Friends 


On Saturday 26th November “The 
Growing Friends”, a new group of 
volunteers at the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Melbourne, are planning their first Plant 
Sales Day. A wide variety of native and 
exotic trees, shrubs and perennials will 
be available, many of which have not 


to produce optimal - 


been released to the nursery industry. All 
the plants have been propagated from the 
Gardens’ stock. Sales will take place from 
the front lawn of the Astronomer’s 
Residence (next to La Trobe’s Cottage) 
from 11.0 am to 3.0 pm. 


A summer spinach 


Spinach (Spunacia oleracea) is a cool 
weather crop, so “spinach substitutes” are 
often grown for harvesting in summer. 
As well as the widely grown silver beet 
(Beta vulgaris var cicla) New Zealand 
spinach (Zétragonia expansa), tampala 
(Amaranthus gangeticus), Malabar 
spinach (Basella alba) and mountain 
spinach (Atriplex hortensis)are all easily 
grown substitutes for true spinach. 


An unusual addition to this list is in 
the offing; this is the moringa tree 
(Moringa olifera) from northern India. 
This is a small fast growing tree of which 
leaves, fruits and roots are edible. The 
moringa is being tested by ECHO 
(Educational Concerns for Hunger 
Organization), a non-profit organization 
operating in Florida. ECHO reports that 
moringa has become one of the most 
successful plants in its seedbank and is 
now selling seed to American gardeners. 


Official Opening of ‘‘Lyndhurst’’ 


The weekend of 29th and 30th October will mark the official 
opening of ‘‘Lyndhurst’’, in the inner Sydney suburb of 
Glebe, as the headquarters of the Historic Houses Trust of 
N.SMW. and the Conservation Resources Centre. Members of 
the public are warmly invited. 


ROSES, PERENNIALS 
AND SHRUBS 


Evans & Sons Nursery 
POINT LEO ROAD, 
RED HILL SOUTH, VIC. 3937 


THE LITTLE GALLERY 


Contemporary Australian Decorative and Visual Arts 
© Glass © Pottery © Wood © Jewellery © Silver 
© Scarves © Drawings © Paintings © Prints 
The Little Gallery combines a permanent stock of top quality original Australian 
art works, in each of the above mediums, with occasional special exhibitions. 
Hours: Monday — Saturday 9.30 a.m. — 5.30 p.m 


3 Village Walk, 493 Toorak Road, Toorak 3142 Phone: (03) 241 0304 


OPEN 7 DAYS Tel: (059) 89 2573, f 
Ss lk 
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Tbe Ornamental Plant 


Collections Association; 
a New Scheme to Conserve 
Garden Plants 


Introduction 


Wandering around the displays in the local nursery with 
an older and reminiscing gardener can give one the 
impression that we have lost many fine old garden plants. 
Being younger and more naive we may be tempted to think 
that our friend has a somewhat rosy vision of earlier 
gardening days. Evidence from studies undertaken at the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Melbourne, suggests otherwise. For 
many plant groups our choice has been markedly reduced. 

The Royal Botanic Gardens decided that it was not 
prepared to let the trend continue unabated, and organized 
a meeting with representatives from a number of important 
horticultural organizations. This meeting resulted in the 
formation of the Ornamental Plant Collections Committee, 
subsequently to become the Ornamantal Plant Collections 
Association (OPCA). 

Modelled on the National Council for the Conservation 
of Plants and Gardens in Great Britain the OCPA aims to 
maintain and eventually to increase the diversity of 
ornamental garden plants by registering reference collections 
of various plant taxa (that is botanically related plant groups). 
Each collection will act as a reservoir for particular groups 
of species and/or cultivars, helping to ensure their continued 
existence. 


Ornamental Plant Collections 


The collections will, however, have more than a 
conserving role. Careful attention will be given to correctly 
identifying and naming each plant, making the Collection 
a living reference. Imagine the benefits this could give in 
clarifying plant nomenclature, which is so often very 
confused. 

Horticulturally, it will be possible to detect plants of great 
ornamental value, and to discover the best ways of using a 
particular cultivar or species. A specific plant’s response to 
its environment can be monitored, and horticultural 
techniques developed to maximise its aesthetic contribution 
to the garden. 

Having closely related plants growing in the one area may 
assist botanists with taxonomy and with research into plant 
hybridization. 

An integral part of the OCPA’s philosophy is the 
encourangement of propagation and commercial release of 
the plants contained in the Collections, providing a resource 
for nurseries and subsequently for keen plantspeople. In the 
future we hope that plants will be identiied with the 
Oranemntal Plant Collections (OPC) logo so that the 
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purchaser will be assured of the plants authenticity, and will 
be reminded that he or she is assisting in the conservation 
of our garden plants. 


The Trials 


The OPCA began by registering seven Collections of 
plants, each of a different genus. These trial collections were 
of Banksia, Crocus, Helleborus, Pelargonium, Rosa, Viburnum 
and Prunus (Sato-Zakura Group, Japanese flowering 
cherries). Some of these collections are on public land 
managed by a State Government Department or a local 
council. Others are collections managed by commercial 
nurseries. A third category contains those collections 
developed and maintained by keen plantspeople in their 
home garden. It is hoped that specialist societies would also 
like to have collections associated with the OPCA. 

A system of record keeping for the plants in each 
Collection is being developed. The information to be 
compiled includes tolerances to environmental conditions 
such as frost, heat, drought, wind and salinity. Botanical 
features, growth form, flowering season and flower colour 
are amongst the other factors being recorded. The records 
will become an invaluable source of information, and it is 
planned to facilitate access to it through the establishment 
of a computer data base. 


Registering Ornamental Plant Collections 


Since the trial further Ornamental Plant Collections have 
been registered. The Association gives priority to those groups 
of plants that are most threatened with extinction. Plants that 
have been used in historic gardens and plant groups with 
Australian bred cultivars are also considered to be important. 
The registered Rose Collection, for example, contains many 
cultivars bred by the important Australian rosarian, Alister 
Clark. 

Some of the other factors taken into account are the 
completeness of the Collection, the location of the site it is 
held on, and the site conditions. It is preferable that there 
exists a degree of permanence to the Collection, and that 
the owner or manager has a reasonable level of knowledge 
about the plant group. 


The OPCA Public Launch 


Ms Jane Edmanson, the Treasurer of the Victorian Branch 
of the Australian Garden History Society, will publicly 
launch the OPCA on 22nd October 1988, at the site of the 
Japanese Flowering Cherry Collection in The Basin. The 
cherries will be in full bloom at that time. Guest speakers at 
the launch will be Mr John Patrick, landscape designer and 
lecturer, and Dr Jim Willis, Patron of OPCA. 


The OPCA Subscribers Group 


The public launch of the OPCA will also mark the 
beginnings of the OPCA Subscribers Group. The 
establishment of the Group will enable interested individuals, 


societies, clubs and corporations to be involved with the 
development of this important scheme. It is envisaged that 
the subscribers will have regular meetings, lectures and field 
days as well as having the opportunity to assist with the work 
of the Association. 


Further Information 


The OPCA welcomes any enquiries about its work. If you 
would like to know more about the scheme or are interested 
in becoming a subscriber, or would like to attend the public 
launch, please contact the Project Officer of the OPCA at 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Melbourne, Birdwood Avenue, 
South Yarra, Vic. 3141. The Project Officer is available to 
receive phone calls on Mondays and Tuesdays on (03) 
650.9424. 


In Conclusion 


With sufficient support the OPCA will be able to 
contribute a great deal horticulturally to Australia. The 
availability of a diverse range of ornamental garden plants 
will be maintained, plant nomenclature will become less 
confused, and the knowledge about various species and 
cultivars will increase. 


Edna Walling 


You'd have loved us! 


We specialise in rare and old-fashioned 
olants for gardens of yore, building over 26 
years, a reputation for knowing and growing 
plants for gardens in the 1800's. 


Only 15 minutes from Geelong 
Sorry no mail orders or catalogue. 


WIRRUNA NURSERY 
Wallington Road, Wallington 3221. Ph: (052) 50-1971 


Fin 


For a comprehensive range of quality 
indoor and outdoor plants, 
accessories and garden care 

products. 


589 Glenferrie Road, 
Hawthorn VIC 3122 
Phone (03) 818 4969 


SICHANDLER 
& SON PTVETD, 
COMO NURSERIES 


Members of the CHANDLER family and Staff have been operating 
a Plant Nursery on the original property at THE BASIN for over 
110 years. 


WE GROW AND SELL LESS COMMON TREES AND SHRUBS 
AND GIVE GOOD OLD FASHIONED SERVICE. 


We have a 6 acre DISPLAY GARDEN which is open to the 
public daily from 9 am — 5 pm. 
Cnr. BASIN-OLINDA and SHEFFIELD RDS., 
THE BASIN 3154 
Melway Map Ref: 65 J 7 


Handbook available $3 posted 


Country and Interstate orders attended to between 
May — August per Rail, Air or Post. 
POSTAL ADDRESS: P.O. BOX 13, 

THE BASIN 3154 


762 2833 We Are Nurserymen Who Care 762 6864 


The Genuine 


SQUATTER’S CHAIR 


Handmade from 
seasoned Australian 
hardwood. Made to 
last. $400.00. 


AUSTRALIAN HARDWOOD 
FURNITURE 

14 Court St. Mudgee 2850 
(063) 72 3556 


The Moraine at 
Wollongong Botanic Garden 


by Deane Miller 


Traditionally, Botanic Gardens have arranged their 
collections in a variety of ways. The earliest Gardens in 
Britain, at Oxford (1621) and at Edinburgh (1670) had plants 
in long, rectangular beds with like plants grouped together. 
As the Edinburgh Garden was a “Physic Garden” where 
plants of medicinal value were grown, its collections were 
different from those at Oxford, which were of a more general 
nature. 

The Swedish botanist Linnaeus planted his garden at 
Upsalla (1742) to demonstrate his new classification of plants, 
and many botanical collections today are arranged to 
illustrate a system of classification, or evolution. 


Photos by courtesy of the Community Affairs Unit of 
Wollongong City Council 


Some other major Gardens — e.g., Berlin (1909) have 
their collections arranged on a geographical basis, and it is 
interesting to be reminded of what plants are to be found 
where. In more recent times, Gardens have been planned to 
illustrate plant habitats and communities. 

Other Gardens are planted to no system other than that 
of basic horticultural requirements. These may include shade 
houses — e.g., the Simpson House at Adelaide, or glass 
houses — e.g., tropical display dome in Brisbane. These 
provide the physical conditions essential to grow a particular 
range of plant species, but as these may originate in different 
countries they do not reflect the concept of communities. 

Wollongong Botanic Garden has been planned to 
illustrate a number of plant communities and habitats. These 
include Dry Eucalypt Forest, Illawarra Bog Garden, 
Illawarra Rain Forest, Sub-tropical Rain-Forest, Wet 
Eucalypt Forest. However it also includes areas where the 
physical conditions are manipulated to accommodate 
particular groups of plants. These include the Woodland 
Garden, Succulent plants, Dryland plants and the Moraine. 

A moraine is a geological formation formed by glaciers 
transporting and depositing material, forming lakes or tarns, 
and providing growing conditions for a range of plants. These 
include bogs and fens, heaths on rocky sites, tall alpine 
herbfield, feldmark, water margins. 

We are not trying to reproduce an alpine vegetation in our 
coastal city, but we are growing a range of plants based on 
the type of plant which occurs naturally on the Kosciusko 
Plateau. Podocarpus lawrencei has been planted alongside 
rocks to clothe them, as is found on the wind-swept plateaus, 
“Snow Gum”, E. pauciflora are grouped; while the ground 
is planted with drifts of Grevillea australis and G. victoriae, 
Prostanthera cuneata, P. saxicola var montana and Kunzea 
muellert. Various grasses, Agrotis spp and Poa spp form large 
drifts, together with Acaerasp. Various “sedges” and “reeds” 
form margins of green to the stream and Ranunculus spp, 
Epacris and Plantago alpestris are found in the peat bog. 
“Trigger Plants” Stylidium spp, Isotoma fluviatilis and Restio 
spp, “Bladderwort” Utricularia australis, Pratia surrepens 
and “Sundew” Drosera spp, are found in the water meadow. 

The Moraine is traversed by stepping stones. These divide 
the Australian plants from exotics. Calluna vulgaris “Scottish 
Heather” Erica spp, dwarf willow Salix spp, and “Silver 
Birch” Betula pendula (several planted in one hole) form an 
interesting heathland. 

The moraine attracts numerous visitors who find both its 
structure and plant collections of considerable interest. 


Clematis for All Seasons 
by Bridget Gubbins 


Many gardeners are sure that clematis are hard to grow, 
which is a great shame, as it is nearly impossible to kill them 
once established. Not that clematis ever become a pest. They 
adore scrambling over other shrubs and will not choke the 
host shrub. Indeed, this is my favourite way of growing 
clematis, either sprawling up an old rose or viburnum. Even 
growing over low shrubs such as ericas and candytuft they 
look really charming. 

There is still a place for them to clothe walls here,as they 
do in Europe. They will grow on south or easterly aspects. 
I think many gardeners in Australia have tried growing 
clematis against a brick wall all by themselves and when the 
summer sun sizzles against the bricks,the wall becomes 
unbearable for the clematis. This can be overcome by 
planting a climbing rose, espaliered sasanqua camellia, 
cotoneaster or some less rampant ivy against the wall and 
allowing the clematis to ramble up through it. 

The montanas and more robust hybrids look marvellous 
adorning a pencil pine or some small deciduous tree. It is 
very exciting to suddenly find one of the winter flowering 
species flowering happily and attracting birds in the very 
middle of winter, when some maple loses its leaves to reveal 
a clematis just waiting to show off its delicate little flowers. 
These are not the flamboyant large flowers of the hybrids, 
but little cream bells or trumpets with prominent stamens. 


Perle d'Azur 
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Vyvyan Pennell over candytuft 


These will flower until early spring when the most 
magnificent C. armandii “Appleblossom” and the recently 
imported white form “Snowdrift” are in full bloom for about 
amonth. These gorgeous creatures have attractive evergreen 
foliage and make a fabulous backdrop or can even be grown 
in a pot and hoop for a veranda. Unfortunately, although 
they are robust, nurserymen have always found them difficult 
to propogate worldwide, so C. armandit is hard to find at 
retail nurseries. 

After that the montanas, alpinas and macropetalas flower 
generously, followed during the spring by a succession of the 
large-flowering hybrid varieties. These need a cool root-run 
and plenty of sun to flower in. If one lives in an area of hot 
winds one can still grow these beauties by planting behind 
a shrub. Lavender or paeonies are all that is needed to give 
their roots a cool place in which to run. Mulch well with 
whatever one has, water well and fertilize with rotted manure 
if available or a commercial mixture, and one will be 
rewarded with a spectacular display. Pests are few if clematis 
are protected from snails in early spring, though I have 
discovered that plagues of wingless grasshoppers soon eat 
the lot. If the clematis has been planted deeply it will re- 
shoot from beneath the soil. 

There are over 100 varieties available in Australia. If one 
has trouble growing the large flowering hybrids, try some of 
the smaller species: they are very enthusiastic and produce 
masses of flowers. There are new varieties of montanas too 
- C. montana “Freda” and “Marjorie”. The latter is a great 
surprise with semi-double creamy flowers with a centre of 
large salmony-pink petaloid stamens. 

Some gardeners refuse to prune the hybrid clematis 
during winter. Clematis will improve immensely if pruned 
every year to about 18 inches, leaving a pair of healthy buds. 
If scrambling through a shrub, prune to the lowest piece 
attached to the shrub. If one already has a hybrid clematis 
that has grown unpruned for years, that is now flowering 


Margaret Koster 


merrily at the top but is a woody mess at the bottom, gently 
untangle a stem and peg down in the soil so it will layer itself 
and start afresh from the bottom again. The species, 
particularly the montanas, do not need pruning and may 
ramble at will, unless they are taking up too much area, in 
which case one should prune immediately after flowering. 

When first planting a hybrid clematis one should plant 
deeper with the next pair of leaves or nodes under the ground. 
This will encourage several stems from the. ground after 
pruning the following winter and eventually after mulching 
one will find six or eight stems coming from under the 
ground every spring when they start shooting. In Australia 
clematis start growing in early August and one must put some 
pellets out to protect thenew growth from snails. The hybrids 
look so ungainly and nearly dead before pruning in winter, 
I always marvel at their ability to burst into growth and show- 
off by mid-spring. 

For summer there are some hybrids such as ‘Comtesse de 
Bouchaud’, “Mme. Julia Correvon”, “Margot Koster”, 
“Ernest Markham” and others. The delightful species C. 
orientalis with orange peel sepals and C. tangutica’ with 
masses of bright yellow nodding lanterns followed by equally 
attractive fluffy seed heads. Another interesting one is the 
semi-herbaceous texansis “Gravtye Beauty” with ruby-red 
bell shaped fowers. I find if one prunes the spent flower heads 
of the spring flowering hybrids, they will flower again 
Febrary,March, April and May. C. panniculata is a small 
autumn flowering variety, with pure white flowers showing 
prominent off-white stamens. At Sissinghurst Castle a few 
years ago in mid-summer I saw a rose bed in full flower and 
up each rose was a clematis, also in full flower. What a sight! 
These were interplanted with all our favourite perennials. 
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With renewed interest in the cottage garden, clematis should 
be more widely grown in Australia and more gardeners will 
try for this effect with success. 


Ernest Markham 


“BUSH GEMS” 


Kangaroo Paws 


Available at your local quality retail outlet. 


Just another quality product from: 
BIOTECH a 


MPULCANNETES DIP TYLET DAY 
RMB 3322 Hensons Road, Somersby, NSW Australia 2250 Telephone: (043) 72 1210 


Amember of the © Caigene Pacific Horticultural Group 
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Some New Berberis 
Cultivars 


by John Emery 


For hardiness, versatility and sheer eye appeal, varieties 
of Berberis thunbergii are hard to match. On the negative 
side they are briefly deciduous and have thorns, traits shared 
by the world’s most popular plant, the rose. 

The species is of Asian origin and named after a Swedish 
Botanist. It is a plant of no great ornamental value but its 
numerous cultivars raised over the years, some of which are 
described below, merit attention. 

The variety most often seen in Australiais B. thunbergit 
“Atropurpurea”, a medium size shrub with brilliant purple- 
red foliage. Originating in France some seventy five years 


Left to right: 

Kelleri Green 

Rose Glow (speckled red) 
Aurea 

Gold Ring (purple, gold edge) 
(photos Greg Lawrence) 


A DOUBLE INVITATION TO ENJOY TWO SPRING SEASONS 
from Mary Davis, co-proprietor op COLONIAL COTTAGE NURSERY 


If you love pretty gardens then come fly with me on June 17th 1989 for 
a 21-day tour of the finest gardens in England. 


Selected after being personally inspected the itinerary includes small, 
medium and large gardens all chosen for their charm, beauty, high 
standard of maintenance, colour harmony and design. Meet the creators 
of these lovely gardens and hear their stories. 


Beginning in East Anglia with Beth Chatto’s masterpiece of valley and 
hillside garden the tour will stay in Cambridge, Oxford, Worcester, Bath, 
Winchester, Tunbridge Wells and London in four star hotels. 


From such towns and cities we will be visiting Sissinghurst, Mottisfont’s 
rose garden, Hodnet Hall, Barnsley House and many more which are by 
invitation only. The tour also offers an opportunity to extend your stay 
with a free flight by British Airways to any of 19 cities in Europe. 
Contact Harvey World Travel, 26 Carlingford Court, Carlingford 2118. 
Phone (02) 872 4466 for details and bookings. 


If you love cottage gardens you are also invited to walk in the garden of Colonial Cottage and enjoy the 
fragrance of the old fashioned roses and spring flowers at— 


62 Kenthurst Road, Dural, N.S.W. 2158 — Phone (02) 654 1340 
Open Wednesday-Sunday 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Closed Monday-Tuesday 


Groups and coaches by appointment Sorry no mail orders or catalogue 


ago, this plant, like all B. thunbergii cultivars, does best in 
full sun. Site this plant to contrast with golden foliage such 
as that of Robinia pseudoacacia “Frisia”, or the silver-blue of 
the Alligator Juniper, and the effect is breathtaking. 

For the rockery or even container use, B. thunbergit 
“Crimson Pygmy” is an outstanding addition. Also found 
under the names atropurpurea” “Nana” and “Little 
Favourite” in nurseries, it is well worth hunting for. If 
anything, of deeper colour than “Atropurpurea” but with far 
smaller half metre high by one metre wide dimensions. 
Scattered among the garden planting, the colour holds for 
nine or ten months a year; far longer than most flowering 
shrubs. Its dense bun shape requires no pruning. 

A new addition to nurseries in the last year has been B. 
thunbergii “Gold Ring”. With the same rich purple-red 
foliage of “Atropurpurea” and edged yellow-green, this 
variety is quite appealing. More vigorous than the other 
cultivars, it can be kept in check or shaped with secateurs at 
any time of the year. 

Some plants havetremendous appeal to garden lovers and 
B. thunbergii “Rose Glow” is one of these. With its pink, white 
and purple-red variegated foliage, it has become very popular. 
Raised in Holland more than thirty years ago, it was a long 
time reaching Australian nurseries, but is fast becoming the 
most popular Berberis. Smal! to medium in size (one and a 
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half metres by one and a half metres) “Rose Glow” makes a 
superb low hedge and, like Photinia, rewards pruning with 
bright new growth. 


Another striking variegated form often seen is B. 
thunbergit “Kelleri”. The same white, pink and red 
variegations as ‘Rose Glow’ but with a bright green backing 
rather than purple. Although spring colour on this variety 
is good, the autumn colouring of reds, oranges and yellow 
tones is outstanding and, like all the B. thunbergii forms, 
coastal climate or colder area planting will not affect 
performance. 


The last cultivar to be dealt with in this article will be 
available in nurseries in Spring. Like “Rose Glow”, “Aurea” 
has taken a long time to be introduced into Australian 
gardens. With its bright yellow-gold foliage and neat compact 
one metre by one metre habit, its popularity is assured. New 
spring growth is tinged orange and the golden foliage does 
not burn if planted in full sun. It should, like “Rose Glow”, 
make a superb low hedge. 


Average garden conditions, full sun and, if necessary, an 
occasional prune are all that is needed to make these 
plantspart of your garden landscape. 

All the above are available from Jasper Park Nursery, 
Croziers Road, Berry, N.S.W. 2535 
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GARDEN FESTIVAL WEEK Ne 


Ow) 
15th - 23rd October, 1988 (9.30 - 5.00 p.m.) Os 
‘ 


Celebrating the release of Berberis thunbergii 
Aurea, a lovely new golden shrub. 

We: will also have Cupressus glabra Raywood's 
Weeper, Dombeya natalensis Physocarpus lutea, 
Acerpalmatum cultivars plus many othertrees, shrubs 
and perennials — enjoy acup of tea or coffee before 
browsing through the nursery and 1.6 hectare garden. 
Sorry no mail order or catalogue. 


CROZIERS ROAD, BERRY. N.S.W. 2535 
PHONE: (044) 641 097 


Closed Tuesday and Wednesday except during Festival Week. 
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NURSERIES — GENERAL 


WIRREANDA NURSERY, 169 Wirreanda Rd, 
Ingleside, NSW 2101. Tel (02) 450.1400. Top 
quality, super value trees and shrubs, ferns and 
indoor plants direct from the grower. Stunning 
assortment of Australian natives and exotics to 
choose from, including many species rare and 
unusual. Turn off Mona Vale Road at Tumburra 
St, Ingleside, and follow signs to the nursery. 
Open 7 days. 


NURSERIES — SPECIALIST 


BUNDANOON VILLAGE NURSERY, 71 Pen- 
rose Rd, Bundanoon, NSW 2578. Tel (048) 
83.6303. Scented shrubs and climbers, cot- 
tage garden and silver-grey plants, herbs, bulbs 
and old roses. Visit us for the rare and unusual. 
Two drives drive from Sydney and Canberra in 
the Southern Highlands. Closed Tues and Wed 
except by appointment. 


RAINBOW RIDGE NURSERY, 8 Taylor's Rd, 
Dural, NSW 2158. Tel (02) 651.2857 Iris and 
Day-lilies. Colour catalogue with 45 colour 
plates available, $2.00 posted (deduct from first 
order). Latest Iris from Australia and U.S.A. — 
Bearded, Median, Louisiana, Japanese, Sibe- 
rian, Evansia, species and water iris. Large range 
of tetraploid and diploid daylilies. Main bloom 
period Oct, Nov, Dec. 


BIRCHFIELD HERBS, 34 Turallo Terrace, Bun- 
gendore, NSW 2621. Tel (062) 38.1446. His- 
toric Victorian cottage set in rambling old 
world-gardens. Large formal herb garden. Wide 
range of herbs and cottage garden perennials 
grown on premises. Pot-pourris, herb vinegars, 
jams and jellies, books, seeds, etc. Cottage and 
herb gardens designed. 


HILLTOP NURSERY AND ROSE FARM, Shicer 
Gully Road, Guildford, Vic 3451. Specialists in 
old world roses, perennial and cottage plants. 
Extensive display gardens feature a large range 
of plants to choose from. Coach parties wel- 
come. Also fishing. Open weekends, public 
holidays, other days by appointment. In July and 
August strictly by appointment only. 


ROSS ROSES, St Andrew's Tce (PO Box 23), 
Willunga, SA 5172. Tel (085) 56.2555. Office 
hours 9 to 5, Saturdays 9 to noon. Public dis- 
play garden always open, 2000 roses with 800 
varieties including 500 “heritage” roses. Hardy, 
field-grown roses supplied direct throughout 
Australia. Informative catalogue available, send 
2 x 37 cent stamps. 


CANNA-BRAE COUNTRY GARDEN, “Grand- 
ma’s Favourite Flowers”. Traditional English 
country display gardens and nursery. A 20-year 
specialist collection of old-fashioned flowers, 
silver plants, pelargoniums, herbs; many im- 
ported from Europe. Open Fri to Tues, 10 am 
to 5 pm. 37 Felix Cr, Ringwood North, Vic. Tel 
(03) 870.1130. Closed winter months. 


WOODBANK NURSERY, RMB 303, Kingston, 
Tas. 7150. Tel (002) 39.6452. Specializing in rock 
garden plants, rhododendrons, Tasmanian 
natives and unusual trees and shrubs. Descrip- 
tive catalogue listing 1000 items available $1.30 
posted. Mail orders from April to September. 


TUMBLERS GREEN, Midland Highway, Cres- 
wick, Vic. 3363. Tel (053) 45.2797 Cottage gar- 
den nursery. Two acres of cottage garden, 
tearoom and gallery. Lavenders, old roses, 
hedge plants, perennials and ground covers; 
gardening books, ornaments, arches, seats, 
pottery, flower paintings and prints, cottage 
crafts. Luncheon and afternoon tea. Open daily 
except Tues. The perfect day excursion. Gar- 
den Clubs or groups welcome. 


RELIABLE ROSES, George Rd, Silvan Vic. 3795. 
Tel (03) 7379313. Melways map 121 D10. 
Growers and specialists of Heritage roses. Per- 
sonalised growing service on request Novem- 
ber to March. Roses available year round, mail 
order in winter only. Display area of over 400 
varieties of all types of roses. Catalogue avail- 
able $2.00 post paid. 


SWEET VIOLETS! mail order collection of sin- 
gle pink, white, lavender, mauve, purple, plum, 
pale blue, blue and red, double mauve, white 
and blue/white. $1 each or 12 for $10; apricot 
single $2. P and P $3. Violet Gardens of W.A.; 
PO Box 45 Armadale, WA 6112. 


JASPER PARK NURSERY, 878 Croziers Rd, Berry, 
NSW 2535. Tel (044) 64.1097 Rare and unusual 
trees and shrubs, Heritage roses and perenni- 
als, plus wide range of natives. Stroll through 
1.6 ha garden or browse in our craft and gift 
shop. Coaches welcome. Closed Tues and Wed 
except by appointment. 


DIN SAN GARDEN CENTRE, Old Dandenong 
Rd, Dingley, Vic. 3172. Tel (03) 551.1078. Con- 
tainer growing plants for your ready-made gar- 
den; general and uncommon varieties, ground 
covers, shrubs, trees (some 6 m high).View our 
vast range at Din San next time you're in the 
area. 


SEEDSMEN 


KINGS HERB SEEDS, PO 14 Glenbrook, NSW 
2773. 400 varieties herb, flower, oriental and 
gourmet vegetable and dried flower seeds. 
Send $4.70 including p. & h. for our colourful 
catalogue or SAE for an order form and price 
list. Wall charts available $3.75 plus $2.00 p. & 
h 


DRAFTING TABLE 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTING TABLE. suit 
landscape designer. Suberb hard surface for 
drawing; measures 196 cm long, 92 cm wide, 
76 cm high. $300 delivery extra unless within 
100 km of Melbourne. Contact Curtis, “Tan- 
dara”, RMB4297 Cudgee via Terang, Vic. 3264 
or phone (055) 676316. 
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BOOKS, ETC 


HISTORIC TASMANIAN GARDENS; by Phyl 
Simons. 300 page book full of information on 
over 200 gardens with 230 charming drawings 
and plans. $25, no postage charged to A.G.H.S. 
members. Mulini Press, PO Box 82 Jamison 
Centre, A.C.T. 2614. 


EDNA WALLING ON THE TRAIL OF AUS- 
TRALIAN WILDFLOWERS, Still some copies 
left at $25, no postage to A.G.H.S. members. 
Mulini Press, PO Box 82 Jamison Centre, A.C.T. 
2614. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS ON GARDENS, practical 
books on gardening, interesting books on plants 
and flora. A comprehensive list of English lan- 
guage gardening and plant books. Send for cat- 
alogue to Plant Parenthood Books, PO Box 6 
Mulgoa, NSW 2750. 


SECONDHAND, OUT-OF-PRINT, OLD AND 
RARE GARDENING BOOKS bought and sold. 
Free catalogue available from Michael Treloar, 
GPO Box 2289, Adelaide SA 5001 (or visit us 
at 184 Gawler Place, Adelaide). Remember to 
contact us if you have gardening books or cat- 
alogues for sale. 


TOURIST ATTRACTIONS 


GARDEN OF ST ERTH, BLACKWOOD 95 km 
north-west of Melbourne. A wide variety of 
native and exotic plants in a 4 ha bush setting. 
Recent developments include a stream and a 
new herb garden. Open every day of the year. 
Tel (053) 68.6514. 

GARDEN HOLIDAY. 

Luxury self-contained detached flat for 2 in 
extremely quiet area yet only 5 mins walk to 
shops. Anacre of lawns, trees, shrubs and flow- 
ers on river front regularly visited by the Royal 
Horticultural Society of Vic. Bright is the centre 
for numerous spectacular day trips, including 
Mt Buffalo and Falls Creek, and is claimed to 
have the best average standard of garden of any 
village in Victoria. Realistic rates. Contact Rus- 
sell or Dee Stapleton, 40 Showers Ave, Bright, 
Vic. 3741. Tel (057) 55.1581 for details. 


POND COTTAGE, PIPERS CREEK, near Ky- 
neton. Spend the weekend in a beautifully sit- 
uated two storey cottage on the edge ofa large 
dam and private garden. Located near the Ma- 
cedon ranges and the historic central high- 
lands region, full of interesting nurseries, 
gardens and wineries. Tel (054) 22.1447 for col- 
our brochure and rates. 


SCHOOLS 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, over 100 dif- 
ferent courses; herbs, landscaping, cottage 
gardening, cut flowers, propagation, fuchsias, 
roses. Certificates, diplomas, etc. Details Aus- 
tralian Horticultural Correspondence School, 
264 Swansea Rd, Lilydale, Vic. 3140. Tel (03) 
736.1882, (09) 537.1360; (02) 449.7810. 
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CLUBS, SHOWS, ETC. 


LET'S GROW GARDEN CLUB, A new corre- 
spondence club with Glen Heyne, John Ma- 
son, Graham and Sandra Ross and Mike Keelan. 
Benefits include: subscription to Garden- 
Scene magazine (usually $27); mail order cat- 
alogue; exclusive seed and plant collection; 
workshops, courses, tours and holidays; spe- 
cial discounts on books, tools, products, etc. 
Send $30 annual subscription to Let's Grow, The 
Garden Cottage, Malmsbury Rd, Daylesford, 
Vic. 3460. Tel (03) 736.1882; (09) 5371360; (02) 
449.7810. 


GERANIUM SHOW, Geranium and Pelargon- 
ium Society of Sydney, at 48 Belmore St, Bur- 
wood, NSW, on 14th and 15th October 1988. 
Plants and Bicentennial book “Australian Ge- 
raniums” on sale. Information and advice on 
growing available. For further details tel (02) 
728.6957. 


TOURS 


WESTERN DISTRICT GARDEN TOUR with 
Jenny Smith; two days 23rd and 24th Nov. All 
profits.to be donated to Abbeyfield Homes, 
Mortlake. Contact Jenny Smith on (03) 51.6550 
or 16 Clarke St, Prahran, Vic. 3181. 


GARDEN DETAIL 


WEATHERVANES add charm and distinction to 
your home. WINVANE will provide a practical 
and sure weather guide, and is an ideal gift for 
family or friends. Write or phone for your free 
brochure to WINVANE, 53 Hampton St, Hurst- 
ville Grove, NSW 2220. Tel (02) 579.6649. 


TOWNGARDEN design and construction. Also 
country garden design. Torquil Canning, Di- 
plomain Horticulture, 2/20 Bonnington Road, 
West Hobart, Tas. 7000. Tel (002) 34.6715. 


GLENLYON ROSES, RMB4198 Glenlyon via 
Daylesford, Vic. 3461. A hillside garden of old 
roses, metal arbours, pillars, seats, hose hold- 
ers, bird baths and more. All roses and garden 
furniture for sale. Open Sunday and by ap- 
pointment; phone Belinda Winter-Irving on 
(053) 48.7581. 


ABOVE GROUND LANDSCAPE DETAIL, 447 
Canterbury Road, Surrey Hills, Vic. 3127 Tel (03) 
836.0448. All types of unique garden detail in- 
cluding cast iron and bronze wall fountains, ar- 
bours, garden hose holders, bird taps, gully 
traps, cast iron garden edging. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES of gardens, plants 
and flowers, native and exotic, all named, 
available from Pamela Polglase, 17 Merridong 
Rd, Elanora, NSW 2101. Tel (02) 913.9490. 


DO YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL GARDEN OR 
NURSERY? Do you want to record the seasons 
of special plants in your garden ? If you need 
the best photographs for your publicity or your 
own interest please call or write to Fredy Mer- 
cay, 31 Myrtle Grove, Reservoir, Vic. 3073. Tel 
(03) 478.8319. 


garden market place 


contact Keva North for rates 
Bowral (048) 61-4999 
or (048) 61-1884 a/h 
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AUSTRALIAN GARDEN 
DESIGN CONFERENCE 


OCTOBER 6-8, 1989 
A NEW PERSPECTIVE OF A TRUE ART. 


In three days of lectures and discussion, you will discover 
a much deeper understanding of the garden as a form of 
creative expression. _ 


The speakers: 
Penelope Hobhouse, author. 

John Brookes, garden designer and author. 
Anthony du Gard Pasley, landscape architect and author. 
Tom Wright, senior lecturer, Amenity Horticulture, 
London University. 

Elizabeth Blair MacDougall, former director of Studies in 
Landscape Architecture, Dumbarton Oaks, Washington. 
James Van Sweden, landscape architect, Instigator of the 
‘New American Garden’, 

John Patrick, author and garden designer. 

There will also be others of similar status. 


This is the first conference of its type in the world and is 
essential for anyone with a love of gardens. 


The registration fee of $296 includes three days of lectures, 
lunches and morning and afternoon teas at Dallas Brooks 
Hall, Albert Street, East Melbourne. 


To register or to find out more information, write to or telephone 
Anthony Mugg, Australian Garden Design Conference, 
15 Curran Street, North Melbourne, Victoria, 3051. Telephone (03) 329 9938 


AUSTRALIAN GARDEN 
DESIGN CONFERENCE 


OCTOBER 6-8, 1989 


A NEW PERSPECTIVE OF A TRUE ART. 


The speakers: 
Penelope Hobhouse, author. 

John Brookes, garden designer and author. 
Anthony du Gard Pasley, landscape architect and author. 
Director of the English School of Gardening, Chelsea. 
Tom Wright, senior lecturer, Amenity eioastesehsenes 
London University. 

Elizabeth Blair MacDougall, former director of Studies in 
Landscape Architecture, Dumbarton Oaks, Washington. 

- James Van Sweden, landscape architect, instigator of the 
‘New American Garden’. 

Michael Laurie, director of Landscape Architecture, 
University of California. 

Christopher Lloyd, plantsman and author. 


This is the first conference of its type in the world and is 
essential for anyone with a love of gardens. 


The registration fee of $296 includes three days of lectures, 
lunches and refreshments at Dallas Brooks Hall, Albert Street, 
East Melbourne. 

To register or to find out more information, write to or telephone 


Anthony Mugg, Australian Garden Design Conference, 
15 Curran Street, North Melbourne, Victoria, 3051. Telephone (03) 329 9938 


The Australian Garden Journal 


is the official journal of The 
Australian Garden History Society and 
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of the Society. 
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an acknowledgment being made. 
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Posting as a publication Category B, no. 
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Just for a change, and admittedly bowing to a certain 
amount of pressure, I am allowing the others directly involved 
in the production of this journal to send their own message. 
So here they are, firstly Keva who most of you know, if only 
by name. 


Being involved in the production side of the Journal I very 
much appreciate the many kind letters we receive from 
readers, which are in themselves a great encouragement. To 
make our Journal bigger and better we need more 
subscribers, so if you enjoy reading it and have a friend — 
or a relative — who is a keen gardener perhaps you could 
show him, or her, a copy and suggest a subscription. I would 
like to wish every one of you a Happy Christmas and New 
Year. Happy gardening ! 

Keva North 


Now to Diana, the new Executive Officer of the 
Australian Garden History Society, which shares our office. 


I would like to wish all our readers a very merry Christmas 
season and every possible happiness in 1989. I look forward 
to meeting more members of the A.G.H.S. during the 
coming year as gradually I find opportunities of visiting each 
branch. I do hope that you will participate in and enjoy the 
many activities planned for 1989. 

Diana Forrester 


To Melbourne, and Lesley, our Victorian representative. 


I have very much enjoyed my first year working with the 
Australian Garden Journal and look forward to meeting 
many more people — advertisers, subscribers and others 
interested — during 1989. Happy Christmas ! 

Lesley de Meyrick 


Finally Jessie, our “front desk” girl, who does all the word 
processing and looks after subscriptions. Consequently she 
doesn’t have time to talk much. 


Happy Christmas to all readers ! 
Jessie Anstiss. 


Which means they have allowed me just enough space, 
for I wanted to write about some of the odder things that 
have been happening in my own garden. Like Anemone 
nemorosa “Bracteata” (that’s the one with the green and white 
flowers) disappearing for more than a year and now making 
a welcome, but still somewhat tentative, re-appearance. And 
Allium moly, who also took a year off, returning with a whole 
family. She was put in the wrong place to begin with, in a 
border where yellows are not allowed, so probably took a 
dislike to her pink and blue neighbours — or they to her — 
and sulked. So now the whole family will have to be found 
new quarters. And that is what gardening is all about — so 
good gardening in 1989 ! 


TIM NORTH 


SRRERRPSESE PROFILES SRVRVRRRVVE 


Jenny Phillips 


Jenny Phillips says she has been a keen gardener and 
Painter for ever ! Her first exhibition of botanical paintings 
was in 1979, and in 1986 she held a joint exhibition with Colin 
Woolcox at the National Herbarium in Melbourne. Her latest 
exhibition was in November last, at the Joshua McClelland 
Gallery in Collins Street, Melbourne. 


An ideal Christmas gift! 


pe 


umal 


Books she has illustrated include “Stumbling on Melons” 
and “A Gardener’s Pot-pourri”, both by Tom Garnett. 

She has also worked as a volunteer guide for the Royal 
Botanic Gardens Melbourne and for the Friends of the 
Gardens. Her work is at present only in the hands of private 
collectors and the National Herbarium. 


Diana Forrester 


Diana Forrester took up the new appointment of 
Executive Officer to the Australian Garden History Society 
in August this year. 

She has a Bachelor of Arts degree with honours in History 
from the Australian National University and a Diploma in 
Education from the University of New England. After 
graduating she established her own research company in 
Sydney and personally carried out a number of major 
research projects, including a Water Resources Manual for 
the cotton industry in New South Wales and Queensland 
and archival research for a corporate history of Woolworths 
Ltd. She has also worked on assignments for Professional 
Public Relations Pty Ltd of Sydney, and these have included 
work for McDonalds, Smith Kline and French, the 
Australian Leather Institute and the Keep Australia 
Beautiful Council. 


1828 - 1988 
"A Fine Extensive Pleasure Ground" 
by Jane Cavanough, Anthea Prell and Tim North 


The first comprehensive study of the region and its gardens, this book includes much hitherto 
unpublished material.112 pages including 16 pages of full colour and numerous black 
and white photographs.Full index and bibliography 


Available from: 


AUSTRALIAN GARDEN JOURNAL PTY. LTD., 


P.O. BOX 588, BOWRAL. NSW 2576 
(and local booksellers) 


Recommended retail price: $17.95. 


Please add $2.00 for p. & p. if ordering by mail. 


Epacris impressa, the 
“Native Heath” 


by Sue Forrester 


Most Victorians will be aware that their State Floral 
Emblem is Epacris impressa, or Native Heath. Few would 
realise, however, the wide range of forms which this species 
takes. 


It is one of our most spectacular wildflowers, and 
throughout the whole of autumn, winter and spring it paints 
the forest floors and hillsides, gullies and slopes in sheets of 
white, palest pink to deep rose, occasionally even streaked, 
to scarlet and deepest claret. It ranges in height from knee 
to shoulder level, on wiry stems densely clothed in small 
leaves. 


Its nature is to drift; it is never found singly but always in 
close company, creating a picture of mingled colour leading 
the eye on and on. 

The specific name impressa may well be thought to allude 
to its impressive display, but in fact refers to the little dimples 
found around the base of each tubular bell. 

The generic name Epacris refers to the hill top habitats 
preferred by some members of the Epacridaceae. 


Whilst regarded as a Victorian plant it actually occurs far 
more widely, being well known in South Australia, Tasmania 
and New South Wales. In its natural habitat it is a great 
survivor. It regenerates readily after fire or following soil 
disturbance; seed sets prolifically in most years, shedding 
readily and though slow to germinate does so thickly. 
Animals may nibble or browse upon it, merely causing it to 
respond to this natural form of pruning by sprouting a mass 
of branchlets, the more flowers to bear. 

If only the human element would realise this more often, 
and follow suit with some regular pruning ! Not merely on 
Epacris but on all Australian plants in the garden. 

Epacris impressa will certainly reward the gardener, 
providing some basic points are followed. 


Firstly, remember how it grows in the bush. Not one, but 
dozens, hundreds, grow to make that breathtaking picture. 
So do not choose just one, or two even, and expect to achieve 
what you so admire in the natural scene. Plant a patch, even 
if only a metre or so square. 


And if your soil preparation, another must, is adequate 
your plants will drop their seeds into a situation which will 
encourage germination. When preparing your soil, especially 
if it is on the clayey side, add plenty of gypsum and a good 
quantity of coarse gritty sand. Epacris loves to get its roots 
well down, and the more open and friable the soil structure 
the happier they will be. A small amount of Osmocote or 
blood and bone worked through thoroughly is adequate, 
remembering that a low phosphorus content in any fertilizer 
used with Australian plants is most important. 
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A light scattering of leaf litter forms the perfect mulch; 
do not over water, for that is a sure way of killing them. Better 
to encourage the roots in their downward search by soaking 
thoroughly but only occasionally (say every three to four 
weeks if newly planted and the weather is cool, or if hot dry 
weather persists perhaps once a week). Once established 
forget the watering. Bright sunshine or dappled light suit 
them equally. Regular picking for posies is the best and nicest 
way of pruning, but even so, once the flowers are spent, a 
total crew-cut about half way down the stems works wonders 
on next year’a flowering. 

The form chosen to celebrate Australia’s Bicentenary is 
particularly robust; many strong stems, thickly clothed with 
leaves, arise from the base and the massed flowers echo that 
strength. Notwithstanding, all the forms of Epacris impressa 
are beautiful, and are particularly well suited to an Austalian 
cottage garden, the very first of which originated in the 
gardens at Austraflora, where it has created quite a stir. 


Note 


Sue Forrester is a partner, with Bill Molyneux, in 


Austraflora Nurseries at Montrose, in Victoria. 
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The Ideal Gift 


For the garden enthusiast why 
not give a gift subscription? 
Send your card to us, or we will 
enclose a card for you. 

We will commence with the 
next issue! 

(Just fill in the yellow form.) 


PO. Box 588, Bowral, N.S.W. 2576 
Telephone: (048) 61 4999 


Helleborus 
in Cultivation in Australia 


by Dale McDonell 


‘Lenten Roses”, “Christmas Roses‘; these epithets for the 
8enus Helleborus are hardly appropriate for those grown 
southof the equator. They have neither relationship with nor 
tesemblance to roses at all, but they do flower in winter. In 
fact they belong to the Ranunculaceae family together with 
plants such as the buttercup and paeony. ~ 

he botanists have had a field day with this genus which 
at present contains about seventeen species, depending on 
the botanical authority and whether one “lumps” or “splits” 
those with slightly differing characteristics. — 

Botanically the species can be clearly divided into three 
8roups: 

Group (a): those with a leafy stem and the flowers carried 
at its apex, 

Group(b): those with both leaves and flowers arising 
basally, from a rhizomatous rootstock. 

Group (c):contains H. vesicarius only. Coming from the 
hot dry areas of Turkey, this is summer dormant, dying away 
to ground level after it has produced its flowers in spring. 
The small green flowers are insignificant, but the hugely 
Inflated yellow-green seed capsules are a spectacle. The seeds 
are round instead of oblong and have a long viability in 
Contrast to the rest of the genus. Not yet in cultivation in this 
country, it could prove an ideal garden plant for inland 
Conditions, 


It is to the first two groups that we must look for our 
*xisting garden plants. Group (a) contains HH. foetidus, 
lividus, and argutifolius (syn. HH. lividus ssp. corsicus, 
Corsicus.) Plants in our gardens in Group (b) are H. niger and 
hybrids of HH. orientalis, purpurascens, atrorubens and 
Sultatus, — a spotted form which now comes under the 
“ncompassing umbrella of H. orientalis. For the purposes of 
this article, these hybrids will be lumped under the flag of 
- X orientalis. More correctly they could, according to Dr 
Brian Mathew of Kew, be called H. X hybrida, but I prefer 
the later title as being more descriptive of the plants to which 
It refers, 
The hellebores are superbly adapted to their winter 
Owering period. What appear to be petals are actually 
Modified tepals or sepals. The petals themselves have in turn 
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The Corsican hellebore, H. argutifolius, is more sun tolerant than most 
species (photo: Dr R. Harbison) 


been modified to form nectaries which nestle in a circle at 
the outer base of the stamens. These “flowers” are held 
pendant or nearly horizontal, which sheds the winter rains 
or snows. There are usually five sepals, the two outer ones 


in Group (b) plants often of a slightly differing shade to the 
inner. 


Arising inside the circle of nectaries are the pollen bearing 
stamens and in the centre are the very obvious seed follicles. 
There can be up to 150 stamens. These ripen their anthers 
over a period of weeks, from the outer circle of stamens to 
the inner. The pollen is usually a pale jersey cream colour. 
Thus, with this delayed ripening of the pollen there is bound 
to be a break in the winter weather in which pollinating 
insects will venture out to be attracted by the rich nectaries. 
Another of Nature’s miracles of design. 

First things first, so let us deal with the Group (a) plants. 
These can only be propagated from seed. The most 
commonly seen is H. foetidus. This will make huge clumps 
up to a metre high by two metres wide, but more commonly 
half these dimensions. The dark green leaves are pedate and 
dissected into narrow leaflets. Flowers are born on broad 
panicles at the tips of the leafy stems. It has the smallest 
flowers of the genus in cultivation in this country. They are 
rich, pale green bells,usually tipped around the outer edges 
with maroon. The small pointed cauline leaves are the same 
colour as the flowers and appear to be part of the 
inflorescence. This characteristic is unique to H. foetidus. 

Individually the flowers are not showy, but the large 
massed heads of bloom are spectacular in contrast to the dark 
leaves of the plant. The flowering stems die after bearing 
flowers and seed, but are already shooting up their 
replacement stems from the base. An extremely long lasting 
cut flower and a plant with excellent weed smothering ability. 

The next most commonly seen hellebore in this group is 
one with which the botanists have really gone to town. It has 
been known as HH. argutifolius, lividus ssp. corsicus, corsicus, 
and is now back to the original name of H. argutifolius. It 
will long be known as the Corsican Hellebore and is 
commonly found in nurseries under H. corsicus. 


top left: 
Thicker textured flowers and leaves and speckled stems 
distinguish H. niger from the white H. x orientalis 


top right: 
Very rare in Australian gardens, H. dumetorum atrorubens is 
recognised as a species now unique in cultivation 


below: 
The British native H. foetidus, contrary to its name, does not 
have an unpleasant smell 
(photos: Dr R. Harbison) 
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above left: 
This hybrid H. x orientalis would hold its own 
in any garden company (photo: Keva North) 


above right: 
A rich winter show can be expected from 
superior forms of H. x orientalis 
(photo: Dr R. Harbison) 


left: 
A mixed grouping of H. x orientalis 
(photo: Dr R. Harbison) 


Tall growing, to about 80 cms,it has coarse toothed, greyish 
green leaves, comprising three leaflets. It can put on a most 
brilliant floral display in depths of winter. The pale green, 
open, cup shaped blooms are carried in large trusses at the 
end of the upright, leafy stems. These have the same habit 
of dying out after flowering as H. foetidus and also are 
replaced by new stems springing from ground level before 
the old have gone over. 

Hardiest of the genus, H. argutifolius tolerates heat and 
cold with equanimity. If grown in really deep shade the 
flowering will sufferand the plant will become drawn and 
leggy, requiring staking. Dappled shade or morning sun and 
afternoon shade are the ideal growing positions. This too is 
long lasting when picked for the vase. 


Now we come to one which I consider the treasure of the 
genus, H. lividus. Very rare in cultivation anywhere in the 
world, it is a superlative garden plant for foliage alone. the 
dark green, trifoliate leaves are veined and marbled in pale, 
Silvery, green and form a close clump some 50 cms high. 
Obviously related to H. argutifolius, it lacks the toothed edges 
to the leaves of that species. The stems and backs of the new 
leaves are flushed with maroon as are the small heads of 
Silvery green, cup shaped flowers. The flowering stems are 
once again biennial, being replaced as they come to fruition. 
This hellebore is not hardy in Britain but is currently thriving 
in my cold garden at Kyneton, Victoria. Endemic to the sea 
cliffs of Majorca, it should tolerate coastal conditions provided 


ican be givensome protection from hot, drying winds and 
Scorching sun. 


The final plant we shall look at in this group of stemmed 
hellebores is a hybrid, H. X sternii. This is a cross between 
HH. argutifolius and lividus. It was first noticed in the garden 
of the late Sir Frederick Stern. In its best forms it shows 
Characteristics intermediate between the two species. 

nfortunately a high proportion of the seed reverts to H. 
argutifolius, 

H. X sternii has the taller stature and growth habit of H. 
argutifolius. The leaves of the best seedlings show the distinct 
marbling of H. lividus but without the deep green 
background it is not so apparent. They are toothed and the 
backs of the young leaves show a pale maroon flush as do 
the stems, The flowers are superior to both parents, being 
larger with a slight pink flush on the buds and backs of the 
newly opened flowers. This fades to a pale, silvery green. 

ven those seedlings which have thrown to H. argutifolius 
are most garden worthy with superior flower size. A 
Percentage of seedlings of H. X sternii will come true down 
through F2 and subsequent generations. 

Mention must also be made of a great rarity which is in 
the collection of the Ornamental Plant Collections 
Association. This is a variegated form of H. argutifolius. 

aised from seed from one normal looking plant, the 
Seedlings germinate with 50% of them splattered and 
splashed creamy white. These are much smaller plants than 
their parent, slow of growth and reluctant to flower until 
about their fifth year. It is hoped the strain can be 
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perpetuated. 
We can now turn our attention to Group (b): those with 


both leaves and flowers arising from a basal rhizomatous 
rootstock. 


The “average” hellebore seen in suburban gardens falls 
within this group. Most common is that which I call H. X 
orientalis, This may be a cross between H. orientalis and H. 
guttatus (which no longer has species status) if it is speckled 
and spotted; or HH. dumetorum, atrorubens, torquatus etc., 
if it is a deep plum purple colour. There are several other 
possible permutations lost in the mists of time. 


Unfortunately the “average” garden hellebore is usually 
arather dismal plant contributing little to the garden scene, 
producing flowers in muddy, maroonish pink on weak stems 
that grovel in the winter mud. 


In recent years we have seen a few white flowered plants 
make their appearance in the nurseries. Welcome as these 
are, they are still a far cry from the really good hybrids. 


Well grown, superior forms of H. X orientalis can have 
stunning evergreen leaves measuring over 40 cms across. 
They more than hold their own for foliage effect alone, 
standing half a metre high. The shiny green leaves reflect 
light from thefiltered shade where they prefer to grow. 
Flowering stems should stand up soldier straight and be thick 
and strong. Stiffness is avoided by the pedicel attached to the 
sepals retaining a little suppleness. They should bloom 
prolifically. 


In Victoria where I keep the Helleborus collection under 
the auspices of the Ornamental Plant Collections Association, 
colours in the orientalis hybrids range from white,through 
apple-blossom pink to a rich, deep burgundy covered with 
a damson-like, navy blue flush. Lacking are those of a good 
red and the yellows. These creams and yellows are derived 
from crossing clear white H. orientalis with the yellow-green 
HH. cyclophyllus and odorus. As its name suggests, the latter 
is perfumed. H. cyclophyllus isin the collection but H. odorus 
has yet to be acquired. Seed of yellowish hybrids has 
germinated this winter, but it remains to be seen what turns 
up as it was open pollinated in England. 


Flower size and formation varies as one would expect from 
these hybrids. They range from little bell-shaped blooms with 
wavy sepals just 2.5 cms across to large butter dish affairs 
some 10 cms in diameter. So delicate looking, but tough and 
enduring for up to five months of our worst weather. 


H. X orientalis has a reputation for sagging sadly as a cut 
flower. The secret is to plunge the blooms up to their necks 
in warm water as soon as they are picked. Slit one side of the 
stem about half way through, from the basal cut to the first 
of the cauline leaves on the flowering stem. They will then 
last beautifully in a vase. 


The only other Group (b) plant reasonably common in 
cultivaton in Australia is H. niger. This plant seems to be a 
problem for many gardeners. It refuses to flower, is slow of 


increase and the leathery, pedate leaves are sparse and lay 
flat along the ground. Part of the fault lies in particular clones 
that have been distributed through the nursery trade in this 
country. I have one which was acquired as a division five 
years ago. This has resolutely refused to flower. Muttering 
threats about the compost heap, I hacked it into little pieces 
and consigned them to pots of good rich compost. Last 
winter, it tentatively sent up pristine white six sepalled 
flowers. 

Before you discard your own recalcitrant little number for 
the worms to work on, you should give it a chance to reform. 
H. niger needs arich diet and lots of water in summer. Bright 
dappled shade, plenty of composted manure in March and 
September and a well-drained firm loam, could work 
wonders. Masses of snowy white blooms in their dozens can 
spring from a surprisingly small rootstock. A winter joy. After 
pollination these indestructable blooms turn a delicate pale 
green or apricot, depending on the subspecies to which the 
plant belongs. 

I have plants of H. niger ssp. macranthus which have 
flowered for eight months of the year. In this form the leaves 
stand more upright than H. niger itself and overtop the 
flowers, providing shade and shelter from the elements. The 
one draw back of macranthus is its habit of producing the 
two outer sepals of a bloom more pointed in shape, ruining 
the round symmetry of the flower. H. niger lasts for weeks 
as a cut flower without any special treatment. 


Cultivation 


The genus Helleborus are very easy to grow. Their main 
requirements are a distinct winter/summer season, shade 
from scorching afternoon sun, protection from the worst of 
the hot northerly winds and a moist, well drained, humus- 
rich soil. They are not fussy about soil pH, thriving in our 


Trifoliate leaf of Helleborus argutifolius and H. lividus. Mature leaves of 
H. lividus do not have toothed edges. 
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acid mountain soils although they all come from limestone- 
rich habitats. Under deciduous trees and shrubs that are not 
too greedy feeders is the optimum spot. Hellebores will not 
thrive in drought conditions, unless provided with shade. 
They cannot withstand swampy situations and will succumb 
to fungus. 


As previously stated,they enjoy a good feed of manure. 
With the stemmed group such as H. foetidus it is wise to give 
breathing space between the compost or manure and the stem 
of the plant. Fvetidus in particular is subject to a stem rot 
fungus which strikes without warning. Warm, moist autumn 
and spring conditions are the worst times for this disease. 
The occasional spray with a fungicide preparation is not a 
bad idea. Young plants are particularly susceptible. This 
stemmed group all thrive on leaner and sunnier pickings than 
the Group (b) or non-stemmed group. 


The only problem apparent in the orientalis hybrids and 
H. niger seems to be a blackspot fungus which occasionally 
affects the flowers just as they are budding-up. This can ruin 
the current season’s blooms, so it is worth spraying a fungicide 
at this time. These problems only occur under exceptionally 
prolonged, wet periods or crowded conditions lacking air 
circulation. Hellebores on the whole are as tough as nails. 


I have had no experience of growing the genus anywhere 
but the cooler regions. It would be interesting to hear if any 
readers have had success with hellebores in warmer climes. 


Whilst plants are flowering I apply a liquid feed to help 
them through the period. This is not really necessary but I 
expect them to set as much viable seed as possible and liquid 
feeding every few weeks seems to help. They respond with 
lots of seed and lush new growth on strong stems. With potted 
plants it really does pay dividends. This of course is in addition 
to the manure mulch in March and September. With good 
rich mountain soil this is probably not at all necessary, 
however, I garden on an indifferent clay/loam which needs 
all the help it can get. If you wish to use a synthetic fertiliser, 
one formulated for roses or tomatoes seems best. 


Aphids often infest seedling plants of H. X orientalis. At 
the time of year they appear they do not seem to do any harm, 
but as they can transport disease to other plants it is probably 
wise to give them a quick spray with pyrethrum or garlic. 


If you live in a rural area and are subject to attacks by red- 
legged earth mite in mild winters, watch your hellebores. 
This minute little beastie can suck the life out of H. niger 
seedlings in days. These pests need stronger measures and 
a systemic pesticide is the remedy however much you loathe 
using them. 

Slugs, snailsand rabbits stay well clear of this genus. I 
suspect earwigs have the occasional chew on the leaves of 
HH. argutifolius and lividus. They cannot be much to their 
taste as the damage is always minor. 

Some people develop skin irritation after handling 
seedvesicules of HH. foetidus and argutifolius. Like most of 
the Ranunculaceae, this genus is mildly poisonous. Despite 
this H. niger had many uses in ancient folk medicine. 


Pedate leaf of Helleborus niger and H. orientalis hybrids. The leaf of H. 


niger is matt with a thick leathery texture while that of H. x orientalis is 


glossy and much thinner textured. 
Propagation 


One needs lots of patience to propagate hellebores. That, 
and a few simple rules to remember will make the job a 
breeze, 

Rule one for the stemmed group, HH. argutifolius, foetidus 
and lividus, is that you cannot divide them. They must be 
&town from seed. 

Hellebores are easy to raise from seed and do not seem to 

€ bothered by damping off. The most critical factor for 
8¢rmination is that of freshness of the seed. Gather when 
Tipe, just before the large swollen seed vesicules are about to 
Split. Sow immediately. I use 13 cm and 15 cm plastic post 
filled with a humus rich potting mix, not a seed raising mix. 

Fill the pots to within 5 cm of the rim and sieve another 
2.5cm of the mix on top. Gently firm this down and thinly 
Sow the seeds. Add half a centimetre of coarse washed river 
Sand evenly over the seeds and top with about one centimetre 
of small bluestone chips. 
he seed pots must be kept comfortably moist and in the 
Shade throughout the summer. Sometime between June and 
; “ptember the strong little seedlings will push their way up 
ionen the chippings, Leave the seedlings in these pots until 
the following autumn when they will be ready to pot on or 
Put out in their final positions in the garden. 

h If you purchase hellebore seed it will be dried out. This 
\ Tows the seed into a double dormancy and they will not 
8¢rminate until they have had two periods of chilling, both 
Preceeded by a period of warmth and moisture. When they 
© appear it will be with a reduced percentage of viability. 
ou Can try stratifying the seed in a small quantity of damp 
Peatmoss, placing this in a sealed plastic bag. Keep warm 
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and moist for at least five weeks, consign to the refrigerator 
(not the freezer) for at least six weeks. Repeat the process, 

iming the emergence and conventional sowing for the depths 
of winter. Stand back and pray, you may be lucky. 


Once your seedlings are well established keep them 
growing strongly. In two or three years they should reach 
flowering size. The stemmed group and H. niger will flower 
in two years. The rest need an extra year. 


The genus has a reputation for resenting disturbance, 
often taking two or three years to settle down and flower 
again after being disturbed. This has not been my experience 
provided they are moved at the right time and settled into 
their new homes with a long drink of water containing a few 
drops of Formula 20. 


Optimum time for division seems to be about April or 
May in our cooler districts. Anytime between these months 
and September seems to do no harm. This is the active 
growing period for the roots and much of the foliage. 

If you make your divisions too large, they will sulk for a 
year or die on you altogether. Each division should consist 
of just one tuft of growth and a few roots in the case of H. X 
orientalis. If you are dividing H. niger, which is sparser of 
leaves, look for pieces that have at least one mature leaf and 
two of three knobbly growth buds on the rhizome. These 
may develop into either leaves or flowers and the more knobs 
the more chance that at least one of them will be a leaf bud. 
This is crucial to the division’s survival as the mature leaf 
will often wither away after this rough handling. With H. 
niger you will need a knife to sever the division from the 
parent stock. Hybrids of orientalis will often pull apart. If 
the plants are flowering when you divide them, do remove 
the blooms. Autumn division is far better for H. niger. 

The stemmed group such as HH. argutifolius and foetidus 
can safely be purchased as young plants from a nursery, if 
you can find them. H. /ividus is not yet available. 


a nursery they will not be cheap. Remember, they are slow 
to multiply and take four or five years to reach that size from 
sown seed. 

There are many more treasures in the genus that are not 
yet available in Australia. One fairly drools over the prospect 
of H. multifidus whose foliage is like a minature palm tree. 

Then there is the glorious sterile hybrid “Limelight” bred 
by Mrs Pat Stuart of New Zealand. Thisis like H. argutifolius, 
but instead of green cup-shaped flowers it has a veritable 
fountain of blooms similar to long stemmed H. niger flowers, 
large blooms, white with a green “eye”, on maroon stems. 
This was bred from a true breeding hybrid called “White 
Magic” which arose from a cross between H. niger and a red 
hybrid orientalis: “White Magic” in turn was crossed with 
H. X sternii to produce “Limelight”. Most complicated 
parentage. The cross has not been successfully repeated 
despite considerable effort. Strangely, for a member of the 
stemmed group, it can, with care, be divided. 


Of Butterflies and Naked Ladies 
by Jo-ann C. Burke 


Recently I spent a few days at Lakes Entrance (East 
Gippsland, Victoria), an area being promoted touristwise as 
Victoria’s Riviera. A four hour drive from Melbourne puts 

‘ one in another world. 

I'd been feeling a bit “wrung-out”, and with my husband 
just starting to recover from a spell in hospital, we thought 
this spot would prove to be an ideal “pick-me-up”. What a 
glorious sight the Entrance to the Lakes area (from the sea) 
presents as one drives down the hill from Jemmy’s Point — 
having of course first stopped there to view the overall vista. 

We rented a garden unit in a setting overlooking the North 
Arm of the Lakes. No little box this unit: deck chairs on a 
private balcony where we could look out over the water, and 
listen to the bell-birds in the surrounding hills. 

Often I find it an almost impossible feat to relax, but in 
a setting like that, almost within sight and sound of my 
beloved ocean, hourly I felt tensions draining away, to be 
replaced by the calmness that heals. 

But what has this to do with butterflies and naked ladies? 
Never had I seen so many of the handsome orange and black 
Monarch or Wanderer butterflies! At times they were in such 
abundance it was impossible to avoid striking them with the 
car. If one could have a plague of butterflies then that was 
what we were enjoying! I became fired with enthusiasm, 
vowing to put more plants in the garden to increase my own 
butterfly population. 

Since we’ve returned home I’ve seen a considerable 
number of Wanderers frequenting my own garden — a good 
reason to make sure I plant some flowers such as the old- 
fashioned wallflowers, alyssum, aubretia, diosma, and of 
course, various of the “butterfly bushes” (Buddleia spp)to 
attract them. 

Ihave read that one of its laval food-plants is the Swan 
Plant, remembered well from my childhood. The unusual 
green swan-shaped seed pods were a source of great interest 
and delight. We children used to float them in a dish of water 
— little green swans. I seem to remember that it belongs to 
the Milkweed family (Asclepiadaceae) though which 
herbaceous plant it is escapes me. A. syracia perhaps? 
Culpepper’s Herbal states that the seeds are in pods which 
contain a silky down, and this does fit the description of my 
remembered green swans. 

While on the subject of butterflies: in the lore of myth 
and superstition there is a widely-held belief that being a kind 
of ethereal creature, butterflies are the souls of people. 
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The North American Pima Indians have a myth which 
relates that, to find a place on earth for man, the Creator 
flew about in the form of a butterfly. 

On old-time Greek vases a tiny winged human being was 

_tepresented as the soul. (Who says there aren’t any fairies?) 
This figure was later on depicted as a butterfly. To see 
butterflies dipping and gliding in their soundless flight is 
indeed to see objects of wonder. Imagination doesn’t really 
need a tremendous amount of stimulus to liken the ethereality 
of these creatures to the lighter than air travel of souls. 
Imagination can be a wonderful thing. After all, life would 
be pretty dull without it! 

As for the naked ladies — no, they weren’t the human 
species topless on the beach! They were belladonna lilies, 
(Amaryllis belladonnna) in as large “plague” proportions as 
the butterflies. 

Almost every garden had at least one clump of these pretty 

rosy-red trumpet-shaped fragrant fowers, which take their 
name from a shepherdess in Greek poetry. And indeed the 
blooms were themselves poetry as they nodded gently in a 
light breeze. (Recently I’ve seen the virginal white form, and 
am now haunting nurseries in the hope of locating a bulb 
or two.) 
_ One morning we drove around to Metung, a pretty village 
located on Bancroft Bay. Here, at Chinaman’s Creek turn- 
off are the “hot pools” or springs. The water is pleasantly 
warm, in two bathing pools. I’m not aware of any therapeutic 
value to the waters, but to be able to bathe in warm salt water 
in winter must surely be beneficial. The water supplying 
these pools comes from a bore drilled by the Port Addis 
Company when exploring for oil in the 1920s. 

Close to the little parking area for the pools is a fine 
specimen of the Southern bangalay or swamp mahogany 
(Eucalyptus botyroides). This species is an excellent shade 
tree for coastal areas. 

I wondered if the one I saw was perhaps the last in the 
vicinity as it was identified by a plaque attached to the large 
trunk, Is it a remnant of an altered eco-system or another 
case of indigenous flora having been cleared from its habitat? 
Lost — as are so many of our dry-forest and rainforest areas. 

So much for our few days away: we came home refreshed 
in body and spirit. Incidentally, if you live in or are visiting 
Melbourne you can give your imagination a lift by visiting 
the delightful Butterfly House at the Royal Zoological 
Gardens (the zoo) at Parkville! 
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Multiflora Magic 


by Laurie Newman 


Itseems more and more difficult to classify modern roses, 
and there have been many changes of nomenclature over the 
years as development of the modern rose has broadened. Thus 
the term Floribunda, itself derived from the equally 
Secucuye Polyantha, is now absorbed into Cluster-flowered 

Oses, 

I am not prepared to argue here as to where flowering 
shrub roses such as the Hybrid Musks fit into this description, 
but rather to outline the events which have led us to this 
Point, and in particular to the accredited ancestor, R. 
multiflora, 

__. multiflora, or R. polyantha as it was known then, was 
introduced into Europe by seed imported from Japan around 
1860. It has rather coarse crinkled foliage on long thornless 
stems which will ramble through trees at will given the 
chance. In Spring the plant produces clusters of 30-40 small 
Single florets of the sweetest fragrance. Blooms are white 
with a hint of blush. 
_ In 1875, M. Guillot, raiser of “La France”, reputedly the 
first Hybrid Tea, produced a dwarf cultivar from multiflora 
Seed and pollen from a China. It was given the name of 
aquerette”, and was the fore-runner of a new class, the 
‘olyanthas. Short growing, and bearing clusters of tiny white 
Single flowers, it began an upsurge of interest in bedding 
roses, “Mignonette” followed closely, with its densely packed 
blooms blushed pink smothering the small plant. 

by the turn of the century Polyanthas had developed 
"apidly, and when in 1909 the pink “Orleans Rose” arrived, 
they were enormously popular. Short and bushy growers 
*aring sprays of small and globular blooms earned them 
the additional titles of Poly Pompons or Polypoms. 

Teeders began to cross Polyanthas with large flowering 
eS: Joseph Pernet used Hybrid Perpetuals, and in 1924 
the Danish breeder Svend Poulsen became recognized for 
the “Poulsen” roses. His first real success was “Red Riding 

0od” in 1912, an attempt to increase plant and flower size. 
In 1924, “Anne”, “Else”, “Kirsten” and “Karen Poulsen” 
Put his name on the world scene. These roses featured large 
tusses of single, cupped, and generally scarlet blooms, 30- 

Per truss, 

In the rush to exploit the popularity of Polyanthas, 
attempts were being made to introduce Hybrid Tea shape to 
the blooms, H.T. cultivars had been used extensively but the 
pen shape of blooms persisted until the buff-shaded 

Ochester” arrived in 1934, The pollen of “Rev F. Page- 


Roberts” and “Echo” seed resulted in this new form of 
Polyantha, and it wasdeemed to represent a new class of rose. 
Dr J.H. Nicolas, respected for his scientific approach to rose- 
breeding, and a former Director of Research for Jackson and 
Perkins, bred “Rochester”. His contribution is reflected in 
“The Doctor”, the pink H.T. named after him in 1936. 

“Rochester” was deemed to represent a new class of rose, 
and the term Floribunda was invented though it had no 
botanical validity, and was accepted in the U.S. by 1940, and 
in the U.K. by 1950. 

Eugene Boerner, who had succeeded Dr Nicolas at 
Jackson and Perkins, was the next significant contributor 
when in the late 1940s he introduced, among others, 
“Goldilocks”, “Fashion” and “Masquerade”. “Spartan” 
came along in 1955, and a new colour range was introduced 
into the Floribundas. The vivid scarlets and yellows had 
arrived. 

The ever-widening use of H.T. cultivars in breeding saw 
“Pink Parfait”, “ Violet Carson”, “ Sea Pearl”, and countless 
others appear on the scene. Confusion arose in rose circles 
as to whether cultivars such as “Duftwolke”, “Stella”, and 
“Tiki” were in fact Floribundas or Hybrid Tea. The number 
of florets per truss had decreased markedly and can hardly 
be compared with the Poulsen roses. 

In 1954, The United States brought into being the terin 
Grandiflora to enable “Queen Elizabeth”, a startling contrast 
to the shorter Floribundas and even tinier Polyanthas, to be 
given a deserved award by the All American Rose Selection 
panel. It had been submitted as floribunda but was 
disqualified. Reclassified and resubmitted, it was more 
successful. Such was its impact. 

More recently, further colour variation has been achieved 
by Sam McGredy and his “hand-painted” roses such as 
“Matangi”, “ Picasso” and “Eyepaint”. Rich dusty pinks, 
deep crimsons, with contrasting colours splashed onto the 
petals. Too dramatic to be referred to as bicolour, not only 
for the rich colours, but most are single or semi-double open 
blooms. 

The notion today that modern roses have lost fragrance 
can reasonably be attributed to the Floribundas, which in 
their development seem to have lost the heritage of scent 
provided by R. multiflora. There are attempts being made 
to correct this factor, and there are strains which retain 
fragrance, such as “Friesia”, “ Chinatown”, “ Elizabeth of 
Glamis” and “Arthur Bell”. 


Interestingly enough, the parentage of “Prince Igor” 
(‘Frenzy‘) a Meilland Floribunda, is very strong in 
“Goldilocks x Fashion” parentage. The other strong 
influence in this rose comes from “Alain x Orange Triumph”. 
“Goldilocks” can be traced back to “Doubloons”, a derivative 
of R. setigera and R. foetida bicolour, “Fashion” to “Eva” 
(Hybrid Musk) and “Crimson Glory”, “Alain” to “Guinee” 
and “Whilhelm” (Hybrid Musk), and “Orange Triumph” to 
“Eva” and “Solarium” the rambler. So it can be shown that 
the very fragrant “Prince Igor” has a parentage rich in scent. 
Accordingly the retention to scent may be attributable to the 
presence of Hybrid Musk in the parentage of “Prince Igor”. 

Hybrid Musks are cluster flowered roses,but they were not 
considered to be Polyanthas upon their introduction for their 
habit of growth is shrub-like. Perhaps the term Hybrid Musk 
derives more from their scent than their ancestry which traces 
back largely to “Trier”, the offspring of the R. multiflora 
hybrid “Aglaia” for which pollen of “Reve d’Or” the noisette 
was used. 

The work of Lambert, Pemberton and Bentall should not 


A Funeral Feast 


Another hoard of Egyptian antiquities, this time from the 
tomb of Tutankhamun itself, has recently come to light at, 
surprisingly, the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew. 


Included in this hoard are the boy King’s funeral wreath 
and a whole harvest of fruits, spices and grains provided for 
his afterlife. According to Professor W. T. Stearn the 
existence of these antiquities, stored in a series of boxes, has 
been known for some time, although little or no work on 
them has been done in the last fifty years. The material was 
on long-term loan from the Egyptian Department of 
Antiquities, having been sent to Kew by Howard Carter, the 
archaeologist who discovered the tomb in 1922. It was 
examined by a plant anatomist from the Jodrell Laboratory 
at Kew, Leonard A. Boodle, but no report appears to have 
been published, and on Mr Boodle’s death the material was 
evidently put aside. 


Now a postgraduate archaeology student at University 
College, London, Christian Tutundijar de Vantavar, has 
gained access to these boxes during the course of a Master 
of Science degree in archaeobotany, and is able to bring 
modern technology to bear on its examination and 
identification. 

The collection consists of sections of wreaths from the 


tomb and more than five pounds of seeds, fruits and spices, 
as well as a quantity of germinated barley which had been 
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be so lightly dismissed, but the significance of Hybrid Musk 
ancestry in some of the fragrant Floribundas cannot be 
dismissed. 

The ability of descendants of R. multiflora to sport cannot 
be over-looked. An amazing series of sports arose from 
“Tausendschoen”, that wonderful thornless rambler, itself 
derived from “Paquerette” pollen and multiflora descendant 
“Daniel Lacombe”. In 1914,”Echo” sported from 
“Tausendschoen”. It was a dwarf remontant plant which 
sported the carmine-red clustered “Greta Kluis” in 1916. In 
1927, “Greta Kluis” sported the deep red “Anneke Koster”. 
In 1929, “Anneke” sported the rosey-red “Dick Koster”. In 
1931, “Dick” sported the salmon “Margo Koster”. in 1933, 
“Margo” sported the deep pink shaded salmon “Greet 
Koster”, and in 1954, the shell pink “Margo’s Sister”. 

Furthermore the tendency of species to produce 
Polyanthas can be seen in R. wichuraiana through “The 
Fairy”, a sport of “Lady Godiva” itself a sport of “Dorothy 
Perkins”. R. chinensis has done it through “Cecile Brunner”, 
and R. virginiana has been reported similarly capable. 


planted inside a shrouded figure of Osiris, the god of fertility 
and the underworld. This, however, represents only a fraction 
of the food that was buried in the tomb: the rest is still in the 
116 original wicker baskets and pottery jars in the Cairo 
Museum and Dokki Agricultural Museum. 

Systematic examination, using a scanning electron 
microscope, has revealed that, as the London “Times” 
reports, the last journey of Tutankhamun was “not only 
intended to be majestic, but surprisingly tasty.’ There is 
emmer wheat for bread, barley perhaps for brewing beer, 
coriander, fenugreek and black cumin, sesame, almonds and 
dates, two kinds of juniper berries, grapes, mimisops, jujubes 
and other tropical fruits, and watermelon seeds. 

According to Gordon Hillman, a_ specialist 
archaeobotanist working at University College, one of the 
most fascinating discoveries is the existence of more than 
twenty species of weeds in the grain. This, Mr Hillman says, 
will help to tell us how the crops were irrigated, harvested 
and stored. 

Also included in the find were sections of the wreath of 
olive leaves, topped with blue cornflowers, that lay outside 
the second gold coffin, and a floral collarette of willow and 
pomegranate leaves with Nile blue water lilies, that encircled 
the neck of the gold death mask. The dried heads of the 
cornflowers are reported to be as delicate as they must ever 
have been. 


New Schools for Thought 


on the Need for More Trees 


The fact of the matter is, not everyone has a garden. Unit- 
dwellers may be able to meddle in the communal courtyard 
or what passes for a common garden, and vegetable 
enthusiasts may be able to secure an allotment. But for the 
lovers of flowers, shrubs and trees,not all styles of living are 
conducive to growing your own. 

An answer, at least in part, has been provided with the 
launch of Plant-A-Tree Australia, a Sydney-based 
Organisation dedicated to putting back something of what 
200 years of settlement has taken out — trees. 

Run by a group of people who fall short of the “greenie” 
Classification, but recognise the importance as well as the 
beauty of trees, Plant-A-Tree Australia has come up with a 
new concept which should appeal to those who share 
appreciation of trees but, for whatever reason, can’t plant their 
Own. 

In the interests of increasing Australia’s depleted tree 
Population, Plant-A-Tree Australia has already donated a 
Tange of species to a number of High Schools around Sydney, 
with more to follow as the concept spreads neationwide. 

“On a world-wide basis, 74,000 forested acres are being 
Temoved from the earth’s surface every day,” according to 


agronomist Jon Handley, Chief Executive of Plant-A-Tree 
Australia, 


“Tt’s worth thinking about that as we celebrate Australia’s 
bicentenary, those 200 years have witnessed the removal of 
some 28 million hectares of natural forest in New South Wales 
alone — that’s nearly 70 percent of the trees we started with” 

Jon Handley’s agronomics expertise is supported in the 
headquarters of Plant-A-Tree Australia by the agricultural 
experience of Tarago farmer David Pockley and the 
promotional background of Sydney advertising executive 
Richard Beeman. 

Their basic concept is to encourage the regreening of 
Australia by offering an alternative to cut flowers to mark 
anniversaries and special occasions. For around the same 
price as sending a bunch of cut flowers likely to wilt in a 
week, the Plant-A-Tree service is seen as providing what 
many will recognise as an attractive alternative in marking 
such occasions with a tribute capable, in the case of a gum 
tree for example, of lasting up to 500 years! 

“School grounds are just one of the areas in which we will 
be planting trees,” said Richard Beeman. “While some areas 
are lucky to have retained a green look, many haven’t. Schools 
in particular generally suffer from a marked lack of trees. 
The land was cleared when the schools were built, and they’ve 
remained fairly barren places ever since. 

“Council land is being offered in some other locations, 
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Plant-a-tree agronomist and chief executive 
John Handley shows students how to plant 
trees in their school grounds. 


Centennial Park: 
a History 


by Paul Ashton and Kate Blackmore; 
published by New South Wales 
University Press; recommended retail 
price $29.95 


reviewed by Howard Tanner 


Nearly every day, at dawn and dusk, 
as the oblique shafts of light and long 
shadows accent the horizontal yet subtle 
forms of the Cumberland Plain, I look 
out across Centennial Park. Its rich 
canopy of native and exotic trees provides 
a complete contrast to the surrounding 
urban framework of bricks and mortar. 

To commemmorate the park’s 
centenary its trustees have commissioned 
this volume which, in its text and 
selection of old photographs and maps, 
traces the Park’s origins and evolution. 

As a background to the creation of 
Centennial Park, the history explores the 
inflated egos and confused philosophies 
that coloured 19th century New South 
Wales politics. Alas, Sir Henry Parkes’ 
great vision of a domed State House, or 
pantheon of worthies, never saw fruition, 
but the encircling stone and iron palisade 
fence with its monumental gateways was 
completed by late 1888, as well as the 
Grand Drive which looped around a 
series of lakes, remnants of the Lachlan 
Swamp that had, until the 1880s, 
supplied Sydney with water. 

The general concept for the park’s 
design is attributed to English sources, 
especially Paxton’s work at Birkenhead 
and at the Crystal Palace. Borrowed 
features include the use of a main 
serpentine drive, approached through 
ornamental gates; of topsoil adjusted to 
provide lakes and hillocks; of graded 
terracing; and the sale of peripheral villa 
sites to fund the improvements. 

For this reviewer, the paralllels with 
EL. Olmstead’s great American parks are 
profound, but perhaps because the links 
are more tenuous, analysis of such 
American influences on the design of 
Centennial Park are not pursued. 


Si 


The early panoramic photographs 
show a wasteland of rock outcrops, sand 
dunes and stunted trees and shrubs. 
During 1887 up to 400 men were 
employed in “clearing, shifting sand hills 
and quarrying and draining”. Manure 
was brought in, rocks were blasted, as 
General Overseer James Jones pursued 
a process of “smoothing over and evening 
up the wild natural landscape”. 

Given the barren and windswept 
nature of the site, often with little natural 
topsoil or a high water table, it is not 
surprising that many of the initial exotic 
plantings failed. Intelligent replacement 
has given us the park’s characteristic 
stands of hardy trees — holm oaks 
(Quercus ilex), stone pines, willows, 
palms, coral trees, araucarias, Moreton 
Bay figs and paperbarks — set between 
glades of drought-hardy grasses. 

The history traces the realisation, 
gradual decline and recent rejuvenation 
of Centennial Park, but for an evocation 
of the place itself there is no text, and one 
must turn to John  Gollings’ 
photographs. 

While at times Gollings appears to 
have gone flash-mad, there are 
impressive vignettes of massed coreopsis 
or summer-dry barley grass sweeping up 
to old hairy figs or to decorative iron 
railings; of palm avenues; of lily-filled 
lakes with a backdrop of trees in spikey 
silhouette; hoop pines, Norfolk Island 
pines, Canary Island palms. And trapped 
by the lens are the diverse band of park 
users; riders and picnickers, pedigree dog 
fanciers, plump lounge lizards seeking 
the sun, monument gazers, and lost 
classical statues come to life as slightly 
alcd joggers — nottomen mp the true 
inhabitants, such as the wild fowl nesting 
by the lakes. 

A most useful record, well illustrated. 

(Howard Tanner is a Sydney architect, 
and a principal of Knox and Tanner, 
landscape consultants. 
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Leonardo da Vinci on 
Plants and Gardens 


by W.A. Emboden; published by 
Christopher Helm, London, 1987; 
recommended retail price $65.00 
reviewed by Brian Morley 


Leonardo da Vinci’s paintings and 
drawings represent a neglected and 
important aspect of the development of 
botanical illustration and_ botanical 
thought which is only now being 
properly assessed. 

Professor William Emboden’s book is 
intended as a definitive account of the 
plant studies of this 15th century genius. 
With a foreword by Emboden’s teacher, 
the world authority on Leonardo, 
Professor Carlo Pedretti, the resources of 
the Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana in the 
University of California Los Angeles Art 
Library, and benefit of the scholarship 
of Pedretti and the late Lord Clark, there 
is much in the fine 234 page book to 
praise. 

It is, however, disappointing to find 
Latin binomial spelling errors and basic 
botanical mistakes too numerous to cite 
on at least 33 pages, that simply should 
not have been permitted to flaw a work 
dealing with plant science. Ina reference 
book which will be used for many years 
to come, for there is no alternative, these 
errors will mislead and confuse readers 
and students who are not aware of the 
botanical pitfalls. Synonyms and valid 
names are used indiscriminately, 
binomials mis-spelt in various ways 
(Lauris nobilis), specific epithets 
confused with colloquial names (Zea 
maize), and new genera created 
(Pseudonarcissus). No authors to Latin 
binomials are given and would have been 
helpful in the index. 

Three of the more unaccountable 
botanical statements are as follows. The 
reference to Cyclamen purpurascens in 
the Louvre painting of the “Madonna of 
the Rocks” on p128, a spring flower 
scene, is at variance with this species 
which is summer to autumn flowering. 
On p13l Primula vulgaris, the yellow 
flowered primrose, is stated to have white 


flowers, and Acanthus mollis “foliage 
appearing in a brief time span”, has 
foliage which lasts for most of the 
summer as many gardeners know. 
Accurate identification of many of 
Leonardo’s studies is possible and 
desirable, but there is inconsistency in 
Emboden’s account. While he gives good 
critical argument on the identity of Viola 
species in Fig 82 showing the drawing 
from the Ms. B in the Institut de France, 
there is no justification given for identities 
placed on the generalised tree sketches 
in Fig 56. The unnecessarily long 
account on the simple identity of 
Viburnum opulus (Fig 80) contrasts with 
no mention at all of a plant which several 
authors have identified as Polemonium 
caeruleum in the “Madonna of the 
Rocks” painting (Fig 65). Earlier author 
references to plant identification given 
Consistently in the text would have been 
helpful to readers and indicated 
Emboden’s own views more clearly. 
There are dangers to be avoided when 
choosing to compare and discuss, as 
Emboden does, the _ botanical 
achievements of remarkable men like 
Pliny, Dioscorides and Leonardo, all of 
whom lived at various times, in different 
Societies now remote from our own, when 
Otany as a science did not exist. How can 
the cultural and philosophical milieu in 
which these men worked be allowed for, 
to make a meaningful and fair 
comparison ? Emboden compares the 
critical and comparative approach to 
natural phenomena by Alexander von 
Humboldt (1844) and Pliny (AD 23), but 
this is like comparing chalk and cheese; 
the Iwo men worked in different worlds. 
Pliny is regarded by Emboden as 
Merely a dutiful accumulator” of 
knowledge; Dioscorides’ “compendium 
of medicinal plants”, ... “retarding true 
Scientific investigation”, but one can 
argue that their encyclopaedic approach 
S Precisely what Leonardo lacked ! 
Tiginality of thought, such as that 
which Leonardo exhibited, is only part 
* the process of how mankind has 
ieee a body of scientific knowledge. 
1S 1s not to deny that Leonardo was a 
Senius, but seeks to be rational about his 
Contribution to the plant sciences. 
Nn tending _to overstate some 
‘guments I believe Emboden almost 
Weakens the case for Leonardo’s 
Snginality of thought, which surely 
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speaks for itself. For example on p47 in 
reference to Leonardo’s thoughts on 
garden design, none of which were 
implemented, Emboden states 
“Leonardo’s conception of a garden was 
the most integrated and sophisticated 
combination of elements to please the 
senses ever conceived”. What is known 
of the pleasure gardens at Hampton 
Court, or Nonesuch Palace in England, 
Versailles in France, or Yuan Ming Yuan 
and the other Imperial Gardens in 18th 
century China all refute or come close 
to refuting this generalisation. 

On p167 Leonardo’s commentaries on 
shoot size and sap movement in relation 
to the sun are interpreted by Emboden 
as referring to a principle other than one 
of differential growth, namely, that 
Leonardo identified the underlying 
principle of growth hormones; without 
an act of faith being made I cannot see 
the justification for this interpretation. 

The book is attractively produced and 
printed throughout in sepia apart from 
an 8 colour plate centre spread. There are 
chapters on the world into which 
Leonardo was born, his library, gardens 
of his time, botanical illustration of his 
time, his plant paintings and drawings, 
his botanical theories, awareness of fossils 
and a miscellany of items. The 
illustrations are good; perhaps a full page 
should have been given to R.L. 12424, 
from the Royal Library, Windsor, 
featuring Ornithogalum umbellatum and 
other plants, as the illustration is 
repeatedly referred to in the text and the 
quarter page spread provided is 
inadequate. The extensive works of 
Professor Pedretti on Leonardo are listed 
in the bibilography and are used in the 
book making it an essential reference 
work to the plant studies notwithstanding 
the lost botanical opportunities noted. 


Plants for Problem 


Places 


by Graham Rice; published by 
Christopher Helm, London, 1988; 
recommended retail price $37.95 


reviewed by Tim North 
The author is well known in English 


horticultural circles, having worked at 
Kew Gardens for several years, followed 
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by more on the technical staff of “Popular 
Gardening” magazine. 

This new book is, as the title suggests, 
all about problems, and it has all the right 
answers to them. The problems include 
new gardens, windy gardens, shady 
gardens, clay soils, stony soils, chalk soils, 
and so on. Sensibly, the author starts each 
chapter by describing the problem in 
some detail and then goes on to give ways 
of alleviating that problem before 
suggesting suitable plants. It is the sort 
of book that every gardener, at some time, 
needs to refer to and if someone could 
write a book like this especially for 
Australian conditions, it would be a most 
welcome addition to our bookshelves. As 
it is, we have to adapt parts of this book 
to our conditions; our range of plants, and 
our range of problems, differs slightly. 
“Hot and dry” and “cold”, for example, 
are relative terms and have rather 
different meanings in England. And, of 
course, we have to read “south-facing” 
for “north-facing” and vice versa. 

If we make allowances for these 
differences, this is an excellent and very 
practical book. 


Growing with 
Horticulture 


compiled by the Victorian Schools’ 
Nursery; published by Cambridge 
University Press, 1988; recommended 
retail price $13.95 


reviewed by Tim North 


The sub-title of this book is. 
“Horticultural Activities for Australian 
Schools”. It takes the reader briefly 
through a history of gardening, then 
through elementary botany to plant 
propagation and compost making. It also 
touches on what are described as 
“recreational pursuits”, namely bonsai, 
terrariums and vegetable growing. One 
is inclined to wonder why much 
emphasis was placed on the two former 
when rather more basic subjects like the 
chemistry and biology of soil and the 
influence of climatic factors are scarcely 
mentioned. 

What this book does it does very well. 
Hopefully we may have a further volume 
soon to complement it. 


Reviews in Brief 


Growing Carnations, by Joy Jarrett; 
published by Kangaroo Press 1988 


Another in this publisher’s highly 
successful “Growing” series. The author, 
who lives in Albany in Western Australia, 
has 26 years experience in growing 
carnations. 


Iris, by Fritz Kohlein; published by 
Christopher Helm 1987 (original 
German edition published in 1981); 


Gok 


Modern Plant Propagation, by Allan 
Gardiner; published by Lothian 
Publishing Co, 1988 


A complete guide to propagation, 
including chapters on orchids, orchard 
plants and indoor plants 


Dorothy Hall’s Herbal Medicine; 
published by Lothian Publishing Co, 
1988 


A very readable, yet authoritative work 
by this well known and well respected 
natural therapist and herbalist 


A useful and well written book on how 
to make a garden without stretching the 
bank balance 


The Hosta Book, edited and compiled 
by Paul Aden; published by 
Christopher Helm 1988; 
recommended retail price $47.95 


Contributors include Andre Viette, 
Dr Lilian Cannon, Yoshimichi Hirosi 
and Graham Stuart Thomas; 133 pages 
and many colour photos 


Gardens of Victoria 1988-89, by John 


recommended retail price $70 


Patrick; published by ABC 
Enterprises 


The Budget Garden, by Marion 


A definitive work on the genus Jris; 


370 pages and 210 colour photos London, 1988 
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together with the surrounds of bowling greens, hospitals, golf 
courses, parks and reserves, farms and erosion-risk land 
which can be safeguarded and enhanced for future 
generations by trees,” 

According to Plant-A-Tree Australia, the project will help 
create a greener, healthier Australia. 

“A world which needs trees to survive is cutting them down 
at a rate of 27 million acres a year,” Jon Handley explains. 
“Here in New South Wales, it’s been calculated that even if 
we planted 90 million trees every year, we would still fail to 
make up what we’ve cut down” 

He said that while some areas of Sydney had been lucky 
enough to have retained some fauna, 80 percent of the koala 
habitat had been destroyed since settlement. 

“Tt takes an average of three trees to build a typical brick 
veneer home. We can accomplish that in around 18 weeks, 
but it’s taken around 30 years for the trees to grow before we 
can start.” 

Under the Plant-A-Tree program, people who recognise 
the merit of planting trees instead of sending flowers to mark 
special occasions will be able to support the regreening of 
Australia with just one phone call. 

Operators at Plant-A-Tree’s Ultimo headquarters (Phone: 
02 281 4181) will help select the tree and a suitable planting 
site. And while Plant-A-Tree Australia attends to the actual 
planting, the special occasion will be marked by immediate 
despatch to the person for whom the tree is being planted of 


Curry; published by Javelin Books, 


The second edition of the guidebook 
to Victoria’s garden scheme, it includes 
an additional 56 gardens 


an attractive card giving details of the tree and its location 
together with a personal message from the person placing 
the order. 

Plant-A-Tree Australia is undertaking to plant 20 percent 
more trees than ordered in this way as its own contribution 
to what will eventually be a national program. 

As well as Australian native trees, Plant-A-Tree provides 
a choice of conifers, evergreens, deciduous or potted trees, 

A variation on the concept is also being made available 
to the business sector, affording the opportunity to beautify 
factory and office sites. 

For individual orders, wherever possible Plant-A-Tree will 
work closely with reafforestation authorities and localcouncils 
to ensure appropriate placement and ongoing care and 
attentionfor the trees until they reach maturity. 

“The fact of the matter is,” Jon Handley says, “we need 
trees more than most people realise. Over 25 percent of our 
medicines come from the forests of the world. Unless we do 
something, we could be killing a cure before we’ve even 
discovered it.” 


For more information contact: 

Jon Handley, 

Chief Executive, 

Plant-A-Tree Australia Pty. Ltd., 

549 Harris Street, ULTIMO, NSW. 2007 
Tel (02) 281 4181 
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Plant Hunting in the Land of Fire 


by Alistair Watt 


As the Lan Chile jet circled over the airport of Punta 
Arenas, the autumn golds and browns of the southern beech 
below contrasted with the steel-grey seas of the Magellan 
Straits. Away to the west, glistened the snow-tipped peaks of 
Tierra del Fuego. A long-held ambition was being realised. 

In the Autumn of 1985, I had the opportunity of visiting 
Chile for the purpose of collecting plants and seeds for 
introduction to Australia. Most Australian Garden Journal 
readers will know of the beautiful new botanic gardens being 
developed at Mount Tomah in the Blue Mountains. One of 
the principal themes of the gardens is to show the relationship 
of the southen hemisphere plant communities illustrating 
the ancient Gondwana flora. The low-altitude forests of Chile 
contain a significant number of species relevant to the above 
theme, Although many plants of the area are in cultivation 
In the U.K. it was important to bring new wild-collected 
material into Australia. We were particularly keen to collect 
8enera/species with a trans-Pacific distribution, e.g. 

raucaria, Drimys, Nothofagus etc. One of the most 
botanically-interesting plants we were to seek was the rare 
Chilean relative of our Huon Pine, Dacrydium fonkit. This 
dwarf conifer is similar to the prostrate species of the New 
Zealand alps. We were also determined to collect the other 
Superb conifers not then in cultivation in Australia, 
Austrocedrus chilensis and Pigerodendron uviferum. 
ur expedition members were Dr Ben Wallace, 
Horticultural Botanist at Sydney Botanic Gardens, John 
Vorlonge (Nursery Foreman) and myself. I was lucky to be 
included, but way back in the past I studied Spanish for many 
years; this was not a labour of love as-a schoolboy but 
Perseverence eventually paid off about 20 years later! 
__ One of the secrets of a successful plant-collecting trip lies 
'n the preparation,so on arrival in Santiago, the Chilean 
“apital, we put several days’ work into ensuring that we had 
the necessary permits, obtaining maps and books, and 
making the Personal contacts with people such as Ivan 
Larraguibel of the Chilean Forestry (CONAF) that 
undoubtedly made the success possible. We were rather 
Telieved when at last we could head southwards, not by mule 


train but by jet! This flight down the Andes was one of the 
highlights of the trip as we flew over snow-clad volcanoes, 
glaciers and the desolate brown of the Southern Pampas. Our 
first stop was to be Punta Arenas, a wild city (American 
oilmen!) on the shores of the Magellan Straits at a latitude 
of 53 degrees south. 

The published Flora of Tierra del Fuego basically gives 
us three botanical provinces. In the west, the almost constant 
winds off the Pacific dump up to five metres of rain each 
year. The area is essentially dominated by evergreen forests 
of Nothofagus betuloides with shrubs such as Maytenus 
magellanica and Ribes magellanica. In the slightly drier and 
higher areas, the forest becomes dominated by the deciduous 
southern beeches, N. pumila and N. antarctica with more 
light-demanding species such as Embothrium coccineum and 
Pernettya magellanica. The third area is essentially the 
southern extension of the Patagonian Pampas. The plant 
community is controlled by the cold, dry winds from the 
Andes. Consequently we see alpine-looking species with 
many cushion-plants, including Empetrium rubrum,Bolar 
gummifera, Azorela spp etc. 

With a base in Punta Arenas, we decided that it would be 
best to make daily forays into the “bush”, collecting in 
different areas. This approach proved to be most successful. 
Each day we added exciting plants to our bags; luckily seed 
was very plentiful in the season of 1985. Each evening we 
could retreat to the comfort of our hotel! Our finds included 
Gunnera magellanica, Empetrium rubrum, Maytenus 
magellanica and a_ beautiful ground-orchid Chlorea 
gaudichaudi, as well as the tree species such as Nothofagus. 
One of the prettiest finds was a little yellow and brown violet, 
Viola magellanica. Although common it was exciting to see 
Fuchsia magellanica growing in the wild. 

One morning saw us up very early in order to catch the 
once-a-day ferry across to Isla Grande, the main island of 
Tierra del Fuego. We had advice to travel south into an area 
of undisturbed evergreen forest. What we didn’t realise as we 
headed down along the coast was that the names on the map 
were non-existent or simply small farm houses, and we could 
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not obtain any petrol, hence we had to make the decision 
about 150km south of Porvenir to stop for the night and then 
return in the morning. We were very lucky we never went 
any further, as we woke to the magical sight of six inches of 
snow and a continuing blizzard! It was with great haste we 
broke camp and beat a hasty retreat. We drove back about 
100 km before we saw another tyre track or vehicle, stopping 
only to collect seeds from a few shrubs which peeked out 
above the snow. Our ignominious retreat from Tierra del 
Fuego was not finished as, even after our six hour wait, we 
were unable to get on to the ferry back to the mainland. We 
were so disgusted with the whole day, we ended up driving 
over 100 km to the other end of the island to catch the other 
ferry, and then we had a fun 100 km drive back in the dark 
along terrible roads to the hotel, to arrive at 1.30 am. 
When we finally left these southern latitudes on Easter 
Friday, we had around 90 species, which was a very good 
percentage of plants of the area. By this stage, carrying all 
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COLLECTING TRIPS 


our gear, we were appreciating scientific progress. No 
Wardian cases, but plastic bags with Purafil to reduce 
ethylene damage, and Folicote anti-transpirant. 

Our next main base was to be Valdivia, a university town 
about 705 km south of Santiago, indeed about the same 
latitude of Lavers Hill (where I live) and with a similar 
temperate and wet climate. Our contact here was Dr Carlos 
Ramirez, a botanist at the university, and his research student 
Domingo Contreras, and they were to prove invaluable in 
the next couple of weeks. Perhaps unlike some of our 
Australian botanists, they were interested in all the forest 
plants, not just their own particular speciality, and they could 
identify most of the plants as well as find them. 

Our first field trip organised by Dr Ramirez was a two 
day visit to the Cordillera Pelada to the south of Valdivia. 
Essentially, we were to cross from the Central Valley, over 
the Coast range at 2,000 m and back down to sea-level. In a 
high-level bog we were told we would find Dacrydium fonki, 
which we now realised was a very rare plant indeed. 

The day’s collecting proved to be the most successful day 
in Chile. The “bags” for the day included Lapageria rosea, 
Sarmentia repens, Persea lingue, Eucryphia cordifolia, 
Saxegothaea conspicua, Lomatia ferruginea. and then just 
before sunset we did find the star, Dacrydium fonkit. The 
sun was going down, our hands and feet were freezing, and 
our guides told us it would be much too cold to stay overnight. 
But we collected seeds and cuttings of the Dacrydium 
together with Astelia pumila, Pernettya pumilio and another 
rare conifer, Pilgerodendron uvifera. The actual beauty of 
the place was stunning, apart from the botanical interest. This 
small area of bog showed a perfect combination of the South 
American-New Zealand-Australian families. The campfire 
and celebrations at the end of the day brought out the best 
in Chilean-Australian relations. Our hosts were delighted at 
our appreciation of their bush. 


The following day saw a rather slow start, but a short walk 
along the beach brought Griselenia jodinifolia, Greiga 
spacelata, an orchid Spiranthes gavilea, and two colourful 
additions, Lobelia tupa and Labua pubiflora. We also obtained 
good seeds of a very nice large-berried Pernettya species (P. 
littoralis) growing in an open situation in sandy soil, rather 
unusual for this genus. We also saw our first humming birds, 
much to our delight, but they really are very difficult to 
photograph. The journey back was also successful as we came 
across plants we had missed. We collected, amongst others, 
Gunnera chinensis, which is very impressive in the wild, 
Philesia magellanica, Podocarpus nubigena and Weinmannia 
trichosperma, plus a dwarf bamboo with very lovely glaucous 
foliage, Chusquea nigricans. Then at the highest altitude in 
a cushion plant bog similar to those in Tasmania we came 
across Drosera uniflora, Pinguicula antarctica, Donatia 
facicularis and Gentiana lactea. These plants grow in an 
intimate combination to produce hummocks with a 
“cushiony” feel. ; 

Our final field trip brought another major highlight, a 
visit to Conguillio National Park. This park is at the base of 
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Volcan LLaima to the east of Temuco in the Andes. The 
volcano last erupted shortly after the great Chilean 
earthquake of 1963 and much of the massive lava flow has 
not been colonised by plants. Here, for my 39th birthday, we 
were able to camp amidst snow-capped peaks, with the 
magnificent Araucaria araucana emerging out of an 
autumnal red-blazing Nothofagus forest. Above all this 
towered the classical cone-shaped white peak of the smoking 
volcano. If I remember properly, someone gave me a bottle 
of Drambuie as a birthday present! Other gifts included good 
seeds of Libocedrus chilensis, Prumnopitys andina, Nothofagus 
procera, N. obliqua and Araucaria araucana. 

In this magical area, we also had the privilege of seeing 
our first Andean Condors, circling high above the valley in 
a clear blue sky. 

When we eventually departed Valdivia by overnight 
express to Talca, our baggage was much enlarged by yet more 
plastic bags, plus large packs of the traditional Chilean 
woollen ponchos and rugs. 

Talca is situated about 500 km north of Valdivia and 250 
km south of Santiago. I found the area rather interesting as 
it represents a junction of the southern forests, typified by 
the Nothofagus dominants, and the drier desert plants. Here 
we were to see Puya berteroniana, a definite desert type 
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growing in an open forest of Nothofagus obliqua var 
macrocarpa. We were only in Talca for two field trips, but 
again thanks to two excellent guides, Alexis Villa, a forester, 
and Jose San Martin, a botanist at the local University, we 
were able to cover a great deal of ground. We ended up 
collecting here the remaining species of Chilean Nothofagus 
ie. N. alessandrit, N. glauca and N. leonii. The last is a hybrid 
and has a very attractive bark. These nothofagus are all 
deciduous and could have potential in our eastern states as 
they will grow in drier and more open situations than usual 
with this genus. The next day we were able to collect Acacia 
caven (the single Chilean example of this genus) and two 
species Gomertega keule and Pitavia punctata. The latter 
species were obtained in coastal rain-forest near Cauquenes. 
In this area we also saw a large plantation of Australian 
eucalyptus and acacias. 

Our return to Santiago was something of a relief as we 
could not really move much more luggage. At this stage, my 
part in the collection ended and I was to return to Australia 
bringing the bulk of our big plant collections. A final 
highlight was a brief stop-over on Easter Island, where it was 
possible to leave the airport to view restoration work on a 
stone statue site. 


Nothofagus glauca (photo John Forlonge) 
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top left: 
Griselina jodinifolia (photo John Forlonge) 


top right: 
Silene andina (photo A. Watt) 


opposite: 
Azorella (cushion plant) (photo John Forlonge) 


below left: 
Viola magellanica (photo A. Watt) 


below right: 


Ecotone area between “Lomas” forest and desert; La Serina 
(photo John Forlonge) 
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Desert area; Fray Jorge Park (photo John Forlonge) 


The author with cuttings of rare Dacrydium Sonkii 
(photo John Forlonge) 
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John and Ben made one further collecting trip to the Fray 
Jorge National Park on the southern fringes of the Atacama 
Desert. Here they visited one of the fascinating “Lomas” 
forests. These remarkable plant systems found isolated along 
the west coast of South America are kept green solely by the 
sea-fogs in an otherwise inhospitable desert. They were able 
to collect seeds of rarities such as Peperomia coquimbensis, 
Aristilochia chilensis as well as Hippeastrums and Tillandsias. 

Obviously, this modern type of plant collecting expedition 
is rather different to the year-long epics of Kingdon-Ward 
and George Forrest. Preparation and modern travel methods 
are obviously the enormous advantage, particularly where 
seedlings and cuttings can be quickly moved. However, it is 
highly debatable whether the use of methyl bromide (a 
chemical highly inimical to plant life) for quarantine 
treatment in Australia effectively outweighs these 
advantages. In all, we collected approximately 300 species 
of plants, many of which would be new introductions to 
cultivation e.g. Dacrydium fonkii, Astelia pumila, Nothofagus 
alessandrii, N. leonit and N. glauca, Silene andina, 
Beilschmedia berteroama, Lobelia tupe etc. Other species such 
as Sarmienta repens, Ovidia andina, Lomatia hirsuta and 
Pilgerodendron uvifera were certainly new to Australia. 

In addition, the seed collections of already-available plants 
such as Embothrium coccineum and Gunnera chilensis from 
Tierra del Fuego, and Nothofagus obliqua and various 
Escallonia species from further north are valuable additional 
provenance material. 
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Edgeworthia papyrifera “Grandiflora” 


Bouvardia longiflora; a single scented white tube 40 mm and 


Bouvardia 


glossy green leaves 


“Dutch” selection “Daphne”; single salmond pink tube 
20 mm and dull green leaves 
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Money Does Grow on 
Trees! 


by Stephen Ryan 


Edgeworthia papyrifera (the Yellow Paper Daphne) is a 
charming deciduous shrub from China, growing to about 
two metres, that has not been cultivated to any extent in this 
country. I hope that following this description you may be 
tempted to try it. 

It is a relative of the daphnes and requires the same 
conditions, that is moist well drained soil with morning sun, 
and its only real affliction seems to be slugs and snails which 
will climb some distance to eat the foliage. 


Letiers 


Dear Editor, 

There may be many among your readers who are familiar 
with Bouvardia, a very popular florist and garden plant 
around the turn of the century. For example, in Sydney alone 
one quarter of a million plants were raised annually for 
bedding and show purposes. The Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Melbourne, archives list sixty named cultivars known to exist 
in Victoria. The terminal bunches were either bright red, 
pink, white or yellow tubular flowers existing as single or 
double (two rows of petals) flowers and a few scented kinds. 
Some of the old cultivars were “Australian Beauty”, “Beauty 


b) 
of Brisbane” and “Miss Ida Cheeseman‘; the latter was 


Bouvardia hybrid “President Garfield”; double pink tube 
20 mm and dull green leaves 
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The nodding clusters of pale yellow flowers with white 
fur on the outside of the tube are produced on the bare 
branches in late winter, before the foliage. They really do 
look like large clusters of daphne flowers and are slightly 
scented. 

The leaves are quite large, pale green in colour, and the 
shrub has an interesting vase-shaped habit. As it grows the 
new branches almost always grow in clusters of three, so that 
it broadens as it grows, leaving plenty of room to underplant 
with small bulbs or perennials. 

A particularly attractive effect could be created by 
planting a drift of lemon coloured primroses at its feet, or 
dark burgundy Helleborus orientalis, both of which will be 
in flower at the same time. 

This plant has long been cultivated in Japan where the 
bark was used to produce high quality paper on which the 
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reported to be outstanding. 

However, by the 1930s most of these cultivars had been 
lost, due to their decline in popularity. It can only be 
speculated why, but the decline was presumably because of 
the lack of effective fungal sprays to control leaf diseases and 
the plants’ dislike for cold, dampness and frost. 

Currently there are six Bouvardia cultivars available in 
Victoria. They are a single pink, most likely B. x domestica 
“Mary”, a single red B. x domestica “President Cleveland”, 
a single scented white, B. longiflora (formerly B. humboldtit), 
and a double pink most likely “President Garfield” as well 
as a double white (unnamed) sport from the double pink. 
These cultivars are grown commercially for cut flowers and 
also as garden plants. The sixth is B. triphylla, a single orange 
and solely a garden plant. 

As a research scientist at the Horticultural Research 
Institute, Knoxfield, Victoria, I am currently establishing a 
Collection of Bouvardia species to enable me to undertake a 
breeding and selection program, with the objective to supply 
the cut flower industry and flowering pot plant growers in 
Australia with improved lines. I would very much like to 
locate some of the numerous “lost” cultivars, particularly 
those with colours other than pink or white for use in the 
breeding program. 

If anyone has bouvardia growing in their garden, other 
than the common B. longiflora (the single white scented one), 
Or even if they are not familiar with the name but have plants 
that look as though they could be bouvardia, guaging by the 
accompanying photographic examples, then I would be glad 
to hear from them so that I can arrange to either visit or have 
Samples collected for identification. 

I am confident that somewhere a few of the sixty odd 
Temnant “lost” cultivars can be found within Australia. I look 
forward to hearing from your readers. 

Ian Wilkinson, Research Scientist 
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yen was printed, hence the title of this plant profile. 

Because the flowers are just too lovely not to pick be 
warned to use your secateurs. If you try to snap a branch it 
is likely to strip the bark, which is very tough, right to the 
base. 

Another but rarer variety is sometimes found called 
“Grandiflora‘; this has larger and more upright facing flower 
clusters, larger leaves and very thick rigid stems. The heavy 
looking branches may not be to everyone’s taste, but it 
certainly makes a good conversation piece. 


Note 


Stephen Ryan is proprietor of Dicksonia Rare Plants at 
Mount Macedon, Victoria. 


Dear Tim, 

I read the article “Molloy and Mangles” by Susan Parsons 
in the August/September issue with great interest. 

The Geranium and Pelargonium Society of Sydney has 
been researching the Mangles family because of interest 
shown in the very lovely fancy-leaf “geranium” (really a 
pelargonium) named “Mangles Variegata”. We also found 
that Georgiana Molloy collected Western Australian seed for 
the English horticulturist Captain James Mangles. The 
genus Manglesia, now merged with Grevillea, was named 
after him. 

Robert Mangles, brother of Captain James, also 
introduced many Western Australian plants into England. 

James Henry Mangles, a cousin of Captain James and 
Robert, devoted himself to hybridising thododendrons, 
producing “Isabella Mangles”, “Clara Mangles” and “Alice 
Mangles”. 

An interesting fact is that it was at the home of James 
Henry Mangles that Gertrude Jekyll and Edwin Lutyens 
first met. They formed a partnership which is renowned in 
the gardening world, designing and planting some of the most 
admired gardens in England. 

Yours sincerely, 

Jan Skott, Darkes Forest, NSW. 


Dear Sir, 

-I am a nurseryman and collector of plants, currently 
researching the genus Passiflora and collecting its hardier 
members. America has several native passionflowers, but 
species from other parts of the world also interest me, 
especially those which can be grown outdoors in my area (P 
caerulea, Pedulis and some others). 

I would greatly appreciate it if you would publish my letter 
if possible and I would like to correspond with readers of 
your magazine who have had experience with 
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passionflowers, either as ornamentals or as a cash crop. I 
would also like to contact seed sources and gardeners 
interested in exchanging seed (I operate a seed exchange 
here in the States, and would love to hear from foreign 
interests). 

I know that passionflowers and fruit are more popular 
down under than here and it is my future intention to 
popularize the genus, much as is being done with the kiwi 
fruit (Actinidia). 

Your help will be greatly appreciated. Thank you. 

Sincerely, 

Dale Sullivan, 

PO Box 2631, Longview, WA 98632, USA. 


Dear Tim, 

You may be interested in a happy little adventure I had 
while in London last June. I had made a lengthy visit to the 
Tate Gallery, and on emerging on Millbank in mid-afternoon 
noticed Lambeth Palace across the Thames. This reminded 
me of Diana Pockley’s article (Australian Garden Journal 
Vol 5, No 2) about the Tradescant Trust and the once derelict 
church of St Mary-at-Lambeth, alongside the Palace. Having 
just toured some of the best gardens in the U.K. it seemed 
fitting to pay homage to the Father of English gardening on 
my last afternoon in London. Although clouds had gathered 
since I had set out that morning minus umbrella and raincoat 
(no true Londoner would be so foolhardy !) I decided to visit 
Lambeth. 

The walk proved longer than anticipated and when, half 
way over Lambeth Bridge, the rain began and drizzle rapidly 
became downpour, I had to run for shelter in a dismal 
underpass and wait for it to ease. Then, with no pedestrian 
crossing in sight, I had to dodge through the thundering 
non-stop two-way traffic to cross the road. At last, footsore 
and bedraggled, I reached the sign outside St Mary’s, only 
to learn that I was nearly an hour too late — the garden 
closes at 3 pm! 

Frustrated, I trudged over to the Palace gateway; perhaps 
the Archbishop’s residence was open to the public and my 
long walk not altogether in vain. No, said the guardian of 
the gate, polite but firm. When I told him of my 
disappointment about St Mary’s he suggested “try the little 
side door round the back, Mrs Blodgett could be there”. 
Which I did, and to my surprise the door was opened by a 
very pleasant lady who didn’t look at all as if she’d answer 
to such a plebeian name as “Blodgett”. I discovered later 
that she was none other than Mrs John Nicholson, Chairman 
of the Tradescant Trust and described by Mrs Pockley as “the 
presiding genius and instigator of the scheme” to restore the 
deconsecrated church and establish there a Museum of 
Garden History. 

I greeted her with some confused babble about coming 
from Australia, walking all the way from the Tate in the rain, 
risking life and limb in hellbent traffic, only to find the 
garden closed, heartbroken, last chance to see it... 
“Gracious,” she said, “if you’ve walked all the way from 
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Australia you’d better come in”. She then handed me over 
to the only other person present who was her husband. This 
charming gentleman gave me a fascinating tour of the old 
church and the different areas of Trust activities, with special 
emphasis on a splendid display of Australian garden and 
botanical books, a gift from some Australian Friends of the 
Tradescant Trust and most gratefully received. 

As the rain had stopped Mr Nicholson showed me around 
the churchyard garden. Lucky me, to have this oasis of peace 
and beauty all to myself with the most informative and 
friendly guide. There is a pretty knot garden designed by the 
Marchioness of Salisbury — appropriately for she is the 
President of the Trust named for John Tradescant, who 
started his illustrious career as gardener to the first Lord 
Salisbury at Hatfield House. This, and other beds and borders 
planted by Trust volunteers, hold only 17th century plants, 
including many brought back to England by the Tradescants, 
father and son. Highlights of the restored churchyard are 
two imposing tombs of the most eminent parishioners of St 
Mary’s. One, the urn-topped tomb of our onetime Governor, 
William Bligh, is of special interest to Australian visitors. 
The other is the simple sarcophagus of the Tradescants 
(‘grandsire, father, son, the last dy’d in his spring” according 
to the epitaph), those intrepid plant hunters and royal 
gardeners who “transplanted now themselves, sleep here”. 

I recommend a visit to Lambeth to any readers who may 
be in London. But do note the opening times — 11 am to 3 
pm from Monday to Friday, 10.30 am to 5 pm on Sunday. 
Not every latecomer may be so fortunate as to find the 
charming Nicholsons there after closing time, and willing 
to bend the rules ! 

Yours sincerely, 

Elizabeth Reeve, Orient Point, NSW 


Dear Friends 

Your June/July AGJ came to-day and I consumed most 
of it in one enjoyable session. Mr Garnett’s story on Alister 
Clark has a nice flavour and calls up a period in gardening, 
and its attitudes, that seems to have prevailed in all English 
speaking countries. Pamela Polglase’s account of the 
kangaroo paws clarified several questions for me. But can 
Peter Cox really be right in attributing the rose “Woburn 
Abbey” to Harry Wheatcroft ? I seem to recall a man named 
Sidey who lived near, or on, the Woburn estate of the Duke 
of Bedford (as I had done for a few years just prior to the 
rose’s introduction) being responsible for “Woburn Abbey”. 
Sidey was, I believe, a beginner with few if any roses to his 
credit until then. 

Yours, 

George Waters 

(Editor, Pacific Horticulture), 

Berkeley, CA 


Dear Tim, 
Your friend George Waters could well be correct when he 
takes me to task on my statement about Harry Wheatcroft 
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and the roses “Woburn Abbey” and “Woburn Gold”. I have 
consulted “Knowing, Growing and Showing Roses” by Dr 
A.S. Thomas and he attributes “Woburn Abbey” to Sidey, 
as does George Waters, and “Woburn Gold” to Gregory. 
These roses were introduced to the trade in England by Harry 
Wheatcroft when we were still resident there, and obviously 
I made the mistake of assuming that they were his progeny. 
Wheatcroft was a somewhat flamboyant character and was 
Pictured in the garden press with these roses at the time. As 
this would be close to 30 years ago and my memory is a little 
faded, I fell into the trap of memory against reference. 

Regards, 

Peter Cox, Thirlmere, NSW 


Antiques and Roses in Mudgee 


Mudgee NSW. 


Visitors to the New South Wales country town of Mudgee, 
famed for its roses and wine, may be interested in visiting the 
Mudgee Gallery, in Market Street. : re, 

The original building, now the front portion, was built in 
1858, and this consisted of four rooms and a cellar. The 
courtyard and rear cottage were added in 1985, the garden 
was laid out at the same time, and the gallery opened at the 
end of that year. There one will find antiques, china and 
Silver, estate jewellery, garden seats and pots, as well as roses 

tom the many plants growing in the garden. There are some 

35 different roses, including centifolias, albas, damasks and 

Noisettes, hybrid perpetuals and rugosas. The ‘garden 

Rare, of Australian hardwoods, is made by Simon 
Ockley, also of Mudgee. 

Tike toes is Bh six days each week (closed on 
Wednesday). 

The Mudgee Gallery, 177 Market Street, Mudgee; 
telephone (063) 72.1877 and (063) 73.3576. 


The Highlands School of 
Horticulture 


‘Hillview”, Sutton Forest, New South Wales: Past and 
Present 


by Keva North 


The garden at “Hillview” at Sutton Forest has taken on 
anew role. I was one of the lucky ones to attend the Highlands 
School of Horticulture “The Winter Garden” weekend 
seminar, held on one of August’s coldest days ! Despite the 
cold we were there to learn the practicalities of winter 
gardening — pruning, division of perennials, and a 
demonstration of tree transplanting were all part of the 
course. 

[returned home stimulated by the knowledge I had gained 

Run by a group of highly trained horticulturists, these 
courses are planned for weekend or for a single day, and are 
for the garden enthusiast who wants to learn the correct way 
of doing various garden tasks. John Stowar, one of the 
Principals of the School, has sent me a copy of their 1989 
programme, and already courses are filling. 

“Hillview”, once the summer residence of the Governor 
of New South Wales, had an immaculate garden with ateam 
of gardeners in attendance. In the last few years it has become 
overgrown in parts, and in need of a good deal of attention. 
In 1985 Mr Edward Klein, who bought the property from 
the State Government when it was no longer required as the 
Governor’s residence, handed it back to the Government. 
This School of Horticulture is the ideal solution to the 
problems of caring for and renovating this garden. Students 
learn in the garden and try their hand at all the maintenance 
chores. 

An organization called “Friends of Hillview” has now 
been formed and meets every second month on the last 
Saturday in February, April, June, August and October. 

For all those who have attended courses and for local 
residents interested in becoming a “Friend” an informal get- 
together in this interesting old garden will be an enjoyable 
experience. Bring a picnic lunch and join other “Friends”, 

For further information contact Margaret Browne on (048) 
71.1711 or John Stowar on (048) 85.1341 (evenings only). 


THE LITTLE GALLERY 


Contemporary Australian Decorative and Visual Arts 
© Glass © Pottery 0 Wood © Jewellery © Silver 
° Scarves © Drawings © Paintings © Prints 
The Little Gallery combines a permanent stock of top quality original Australian 
art works, in each of the above mediums, with occasional special exhibitions. 
Hours: Monday — Saturday 9.30 a.m. - 5.30 p.m. 


3 Village Walk, 493 Toorak Road, Toorak 3142. Phone: (03) 241 0504 
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Patron 
Chairman 
Executive Officer 


Dame Elisabeth Murdoch, DBE 
Mrs J.E. Mitchell 

Mrs Diana Forrester, 

PO Box 588, Bowral, NSW 2576 
Tel (048) 61.4999 


Annual Conference 1988 


A report on the 1988 Annual Conference and Annual 
General Meeting will appear in the February/March issuue 
of this journal. 


Report from the National 
Commitiee 


On 13th September the National Committee met at 
“Lyndhurst”, in Glebe, Sydney. A lengthy agenda kept 
committee members engaged for several hours. 

An important motion regarded the launching of a 3-year 
plan for the Society was discussed and received general 
support. It was agreed that Diana Forrester and Tim North 
should prepare a draft for circulation and discussion at the 
1988 Annual Conference. 

The rapid growth of the Society in recent years has 
resulted in a diverse membership with a range of interests, 
all of which deserve individual recognition. The 3-year plan 
will endeavour to develop more exciting and ambitious 
programmes than have been attempted previously, with a 
wider variety of activities for membership participation. 

The relationship between the Society and Australian 
Garden Journal Pty Ltd was another important topic for 
discussion. No formal agreement has ever existed between 
the two organizations, and this situation will now be rectified. 
It was also considered desirable that, in the long term, the 
Society should seek to increase its own shareholding in 
Australian Garden Journal Pty Ltd. 

Progress on the following was also discussed: 


(1) The nomination of 91 gardens to the National Estate 
Register is now almost complete. 


(2) The Exhibition of Australian Garden History should 
be ready to tour Australian centres during 1990 before 
travelling to the Museum of Garden History in South 
London in 1991. This exhibition will consist primarily of 
photographic material with explanatory captions. 


(3)The Society’s publication “Gardens in Australian 
Culture” should be completed next year. It is hoped that 
publication will coincide with the opening of the exhibition, 
for which it will provide valuable support. 
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Lecture Tour by Mr John Sales 


Mr John Sales, Chief Garden Adviser to the National 
Trust of England and Wales, arrived in Perth on 26th 
October, accompanied by Mrs Sales. His Australia-wide tour 
took him to Adelaide, Brisbane, Sydney, Canberra, 
Launceston, Hobart, and finally to Melbourne. In each city 
he gave a public lecture which was warmly received by an 
enthusiastic audience. Lecture titles included “Taking 
Yesterday’s Gardens into the 2lst Century”, “Yesterday’s 
Gardens in To-morrow’s World” and “Twentieth Century 
Gardens”. Reference was made to the following themes: 

Survey, assessment, historical analysis 

Adaptation and design for new functions and changed 
circumstances 

Planting design; historic styles and adaptation for reduced 
labour 

Long term management plans and guidelines for 
conservation and development 

Conservation of plant collections, including arboreta 

Labour saving techniques 

Particular garden styles — Georgian, Victorian, 20th 
century, etc. 

Landscape parks 

Presentation, access, wear and tear, car parking, 
interpretation. 

In response to considerable demand the Society plans to 
produce an abstract of these lectures; this will be available 
by mail order from PO Box 588, Bowral and the cost (which 
includes postage and packing) to members will be $4.00, to 
non-members $5.00. 

The efforts by Branch Committees around Australia to 
entertain Mr Sales and his wife were much appreciated by 
the English visitors who thoroughly enjoyed this, their first 
Australian visit. The Annual Conference in Melbourne was 
the high point of the tour, ending on 21st November, when 
Mr and Mrs Sales left for a lecture tour of New Zealand. 

The Society wishes to express its appreciation of the 
generous financial support of the British Council, which 
made this lecture tour possible. 


Overdue Subscriptions 


Each year the Society incurs considerable additional 
postage costs in sending out reminder notices for overdue 
subscriptions. This year this amounted to more than $150. 

Renewal notices are sent out with the journal, in the issue 
which coincides with the renewal date. Members are 
requested to make a note of their renewal date, and to renew 
promptly on the form provided, thus helping to reduce costs. 
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A New Branch in Queensland 


The National Committee wishes to congratulate those 
responsible for establishing a Queensland Branch of the 
Society for their initiative. This task was completed with great 
efficiency and a remarkable degree of professionalism. 
Almost immediately after forming their committee a stylish 
and informative newsletter was circulated. Monthly 
newsletters have followed the first edition and a full 
programme of events is already in place for 1989. This high 
standard is an example to all. Well done ! 


Tour News 


One very important aspect of the 3-year Plan is the 
development of more frequent tours for Society members. 

Don’t miss our first tour for 1989, which will feature the 
gardens and vineyards of the Barossa Valley and McLaren 
Vale regions of South Australia. Relax and enjoy five days 
and four nights of wandering through a variety of different 
gardens and tasting a range of fine wines. Early autumn 1s 
the best time to visit South Australia, so this tour is scheduled 
for the end of March. Numbers will be limited to maximise 
the enjoyment, so don’t forget to apply quickly if you want 
to be sure of a place. Details about the tour and application 
forms will be included in the next (February/March) issue 
of the Journal. 


Overseas Publications 


A number of overseas publications relating to garden 
history are held in the Society’s office. Some recently received 
are 

“Pollen”, the ICOMOS Canada Historic Gardens and 
Landscapes Committee Newsletter ($2.00 including 
Postage) ; 

Newsletter of the Catalog of Landscape Records in the 
United States ($1.00 including postage) 

Photocopies of these publications are available for the price 
shown against each, from PO Box 588, Bowral. 


State News 
Queensland 


At long last the Society has a Queensland Branch, formed 
at a meeting held at Mount Coot-tha Botanic Gardens on 
18th August. The Branch will be holding regular meetings 
and garden visits. As a rule these will tend to alternate, with 
a meeting being held one month and a field outing or garden 
visit in the following month. ' , 

The September outing was to Brisbane City Botanic 
Gardens, established in 1855. A former curator of the 
Gardens, Mr Harold Caulfield, acted as guide. 
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In October Jean Sim presented an address, illustrated with 
many interesting slides, on the Society’s 1986 Annual 
Conference in Launceston. 

A visit to St Helena Island was arranged for the November 
outing and this proved popular. St Helena was a colonial 
prison and originally had a wide variety of plantings ranging 
from large formal flower gardens to vegetable plots and 
agricultural crops such as sugar cane and sisal hemp. 

Also in November, a lecture by John Sales was organised 
by the Society in conjunction with the National Trust 
(Queensland). 

For December, garden visits and a picnic in Toowoomba 
are planned. 

Future events proposed for early in 1989 are: 

February — guest speaker on garden conservation 

March — visits to historic parks around Brisbane 

April — guest speaker on old-fashioned roses 

May — outing to Buderim and Maleny 

The Branch is looking forward to hosting the Society’s 
Annual Conference which is proposed to be held in south- 
east Queensland; it is anticipated that the focus will be on 
the Toowoomba area. 


It is pleasing to note that membership of the new Branch 
is increasing rapidly, and we look forward to the Branch 
playing an active part in the affairs of the Society and making 
a contribution to garden conservation in Queensland. 


Tasmania 


Members of the Tasmanian branch were given a feast of 
knowledge as well as the opportunity for “hands on” 
experience with two seminars held at TAFE colleges in 
Hobart and Launcestoon in July. The Schools of 
Horticulture gave us their expertise and lecturers as well as 
facilities, and the courses, which included propagation, 
budding and grafting, composting, stone walling and 
landscape construction techniques, were very popular. Guest 
speakers from Burnley College were Dr James Hitchmough 
and Geoff Olive. 


Preparations for this year’s final activities — John Sales’ 
lecture tour and garden visits in Hobart — are well under 
way. 

Because of the popularity of visits to the Royal Botanical 
Gardens and Government House we will be repeating them 
next year. It will be interesting to see the work being done 
at Government House gardens, now having a complete 
rénovation. Other visits next year include two Edna Walling 
gardens in Hobart, gardens on the north-west coast and 
hopefully a talk on perennial borders by Donna Summerville 
from the Royal Botanic Gardens Melbourne. 

Our display at the Albert Hall, as part of the Horticultural 
Society’s 150th birthday went well. We handed out many 
enrolment forms, so time will tell ! 


Continued on page 80 
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Continued from page 79 
Southern New South Wales 


A very successful visit to the Blue Mountains, featuring 
the gardens of the late Paul Sorensen, took place over the 
weekend of 22nd and 23rd October and was attended by 
approximately 120 members. 

The Branch Christmas picnic party will be at Kerever 
Park, Riversdale Avenue, Burradoo, on Sunday 4th 
December, at 6 pm. Details will be circulated to all members. 

The Branch is working on an interesting programme for 
1989, which will be published in the February/March 
journal. 


A.C.T./Canberra/Monaro 


The Branch Christmas Party will be held at Birchfield 
Herbs, Bungendore, at 12.30 pm on Saturday 10th December 
1988. There will be a buffet lunch costing $14 per head. All 
members and their friends are welcome. Further details are 
available from Ingrid Adler, 21 Khull Crescent, Kambah, 
2902. 


HIGHLANDS SCHOOL OF 
HORTICULTURE 


Offers a unique experience in weekend workshops for all 


enthusiastic gardeners at 
HISTORIC "HILLVIEW", SUTTON FOREST, N.S.W. 
The Garden in Autumn 8th - 9th April 
The Garden in Winter 19th - 20th August 
The Garden in Spring 21st - 22nd October 
CLASS SIZE LIMITED TO 15 PEOPLE 
INSTRUCTORS ALL QUALIFIED HORTICULTURISTS 
Notes, teas & lunch included in fee $185 


ALSO 


1989 ONE DAY WORKSHOPS 
Propogation for New Gardeners - 4th March 
Fruit Tree Care and Pruning - 24th June 
Propogation for Skilled Gardeners - 29th July 
Bring your own lunch - cost $50.00 


WRITE: PO BOX 241, MITTAGONG, 2575 
TELEPHONE (048) 711.711 
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THE DOROTHY HALL COLLEGE OF HERBAL 
MEDICINE 


has completed its move to the Southern Highlands of N.S.W. 
Classes for 1989 will be conducted at the T.A.F.E. College, Moss 
Vale. All requests for 1989 Syllabus, etc., should be sent to 
Dorothy Hall College of Herbal Medicine, C/O Post Office, 
Robertson 2577, enclosing a stamped self-addressed envelope, 
(medium size). Phone (048) 851 512. (No enquiries to the 
T.A.F.E, College please!) 


ROSES, PERENNIALS 
AND SHRUBS 


Evans & Sons Nursery 
POINT LEO ROAD, 
- RED HILL SOUTH, VIC. 3937 
> | PEN 7 DAYS Tel: (059) 89 2573, j 
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Ornamental Pieces for the 
House and Garden 


A SOURCE OF COLOURFUL AND 
IMAGINATIVE PLANTS 


ENTHUSIASTIC AND EFFICIENT 
LANDSCAPING 


190-192 NEW STREET 


BRIGHTON VICTORIA 3186 
TELEPHONE (03) 592 8081 


HELEN & DAVID GRODSKI 


Holiday 


Ome 


lournal 


H ospitality e © e Ideas with a difference 


POND COTTAGE 


Located on the edge of a peaceful lake and nearby to the 
Owner’s large garden, this is just the place to be inspired to 
visit The Central Highlands region. Lots of interesting 
gardens to view nearby. 


Ring for our colour brochure and rates. 


The Victoria and Albert 
Guesthouse and Restaurant, li 


incorporating r 
THE VERANDAH CAFE 
NOW OPEN 7 DAYS +8 7 
FROM10am-Spm === 
We also cater for 
weddings, conferences and 
any special occasion 
Your hosts 4, S, 
Irene and Bob Reid I a\ee (oe 
PHONE (047) 87 1241 | [AD 


19 STATION STREET. } ff 
MOUNT VICTORIA 


MOTEL* COUNTRY GRILL 


When in the Highlands 
Rest, Dine or have Tea with us in 
our Country GARDEN Setting 
Open Every Day 
KANGALOON ROAD, BOWRAL 2576 
TELEPHONE (048) 612300 FACSIMILE (048) 612328 


Bunyip Inn 
Guest House 


122 QUEEN STREET, BERRY.NS.W. 2535 
Telephone: (044) 64 2064 


A wonderful new guest house just open in 
beautiful picturesque Berry, N.S.W. A must when 
visiting the south coast. Painstakingly restored the old 
CBC/National Bank is well worth a weekend or more. 


Calder Highway, Malmesbury, Vic. 


2m south of Males) 
BLEAK HOUSE 
GARDEN OF 1000 ROSES 


underplanted with herbs and perennials 


Roses and perennials for sale 
Horticultural Bookshop 
Catalogues available 
Tea-Rooms 
Open every day 10am - 5pm 


also 


Bluestone cottage 
at the end of the orchard, 
private and self-contained.... 
Available overnight, week-ends or holidays. 
Brochure available on application. 


Susan Irvine: 054-23 2427 
After hours: 054-28 3792 


FEAST FOR GARDEN LOVERS 
When You Visit 


Melbourne’s newest and most outstanding nursery set on 2.5 acres at Mt 
Eliza - the gateway to the beautiful Mornington Peninsula. 


ENNY WALKER’S NURSERY 


Fine residential landscapes & design 


VICTORIAN ALUMINIUM EDGING 
ROSE ARBOURS, PILLARS, LISTER TEAK FURNITURE 
SANDSTONE POTS, URNS & BIRDBATHS 
WIDE SELECTION OF QUALITY 
LESS COMMON PLANTS 


* Tropical atmosphere surrounds wonderful palms and indoor plants in the 
conservatory style pavilion. 


* Huge range of ceramic and terra cotta pots, garden furniture and gifts. 


* Victorian style fernery bedecked with lush ferns and hanging baskets. 


* Quaint historic early settlers’ cottage surrounded by delightful cottage 
garden, renovated to house Australia’s only total garden bookshop. 


A Tradition of Quality and Service 
Cnr Nepean Highway & Canadian Bay Road, 
Mount Eliza, Vic. 3930 
also at 
Moorooduc Coolstores, Cnr Moorooduc & Eramosa Roads, 
Moorooduc. 
OPEN EVERY DAY 9:00am - 5:00pm Ph: (03) 787 2122 


573-577 HIGH STREET 
EAST PRAHRAN. VIC. 3181 
(03) 51 4850 


DUANE NORRIS GARDEN DESIGNERS 


WINNERS OF THE PRESTIGIOUS 


1988 LANDSCAPE CONSTRUCTION OF THE YEAR AWARD 
AND 


1988 RESIDENTIAL LANDSCAPE CONSTRUCTION AWARD 
(Category C — Gardens over $35,000) 


Awarded by the Landscape Contractors Assoc. of N.S.W. 


DUANE NORRIS GARDEN DESIGNERS PTY LTD 
Shop 8, Queens Court, 118 - 122 Queen St., 
P.O. Box 154 
Woollahra 2025 
Telephone: (02) 326-2160 


Colonial Cottage 
Nursery and Gallery 


In Sydney visit a true English style cottage garden nursery—unique, 
distinctive—with its display garden flourishing around an 1882 stone 
farmhouse. 


The NURSERY specialises in fragrant trees, trees for small gardens, 
Sragrant shrubs, some quite rare, richly scented old roses, perfumed 
climbers, cottage garden perennials, herbs and groundcovers. 


The Gallery features original paintings of flowers, birds and loved old 
cottages. Choose a gift from the carefully selected handcrafted pottery, 
needlework, gardening books, or from many other craft items. 


Open Thursday to Sunday 9-5 p.m. Closed Mon. Tues. Wed. Groups 
by appointment. 


Located at 62 Kenthurst Road, Dural 2158. A2, map 25 UBD. 
Ph. 654 1340. Sorry, no mail orders or catalogue. 


FEAST FOR GARDEN LOVERS 


When You Visit 


Melbourne’s newest and most outstanding nursery set on 2% acres at Mt 
Eliza—the gateway to the beautiful Mornington Peninsula. 


@ Tropical atmosphere surrounds wonderful palms and indoor plants in the 
conservatory style pavilion. 


@ Huge range of ceramic and terra cotta pots, garden furniture and gifts. 
H Victorian style fernery bedecked with lush ferns and hanging baskets. 


B Quaint historic early settlers’ cottage surrounded by delightful cottage 
garden, renovated to house Australia’s only total garden bookshop. 


A Tradition of Quality and Service 


Cnr Nepean Highway & Canadian Bay Road, 
Mount Eliza, Vic. 3930 


OPEN EVERY DAY 9:00am-5:00 pm 
Ph: (03) 787 2122 


Cottage Garden Flowers 
Trevor Nottle 


An enthusiast for the old fashioned survivors of the last 
150 years, the author writes about the charms of the simpler, 
often much hardier, old versions of many plants grown today; 
and also of others—smaller, simpler, less gaudy flowers than 
many popular now—which he feels have been neglected for 
flashy modern hybrids. Primroses, fuchsias, roses, jonquils 
and tazettas, pelargoniums, small succulents and a wide 
variety of annuals, biennials and climbers are covered. He 
discusses the evils and delights of the late 19th century passion 
for ‘carpet-bedding’, adds a fascinating historical note on the 
arrival of pelargoniums in Australia (and the first primrose), 
advises where to hunt out plant survivors from the last century 
and how to go about identifying them, and adds notes to most 
chapters on where to find stocks of the plants he writes about. 
108pp, hardcover $24.95 


Heritage Roses & Old Fashioned Crafts 
Elizabeth Culpeper 


This book tells you how to make moist and dry potpourris, 
sweetbags and many other things using rose petals, such as 
culinary recipes, perfumed candles, stationery and toiletries. 
The book tells you how to make gifts for special occasions, 
for children, men, grandmothers and even pets. It lists and 
describes the herbs, spices, woods, oils and various flowers 
used. Above all it describes over 170 Heritage roses giving 
information on their colour and fragrance. 
The text is complemented with colour plates of beautiful 
paintings by Charlotte Foate of some of the roses. 
L12pp, hardcover $29.95 


The World in My Garden 
Polly Park 


This book is much more than a personal account of the 
designing and building of the five very different styles of 
gardens that Polly Park and her husband Peter have created 
on their half acre of land in Canberra. For in it the author 
takes the reader with her to many parts of the world where 
she found inspiration for her gardens: to India, China, Japan, 
Iran, Brazil, Italy and Morocco. By allowing the reader a step 
by step insight into her thoughts in the development of her 
gardens she imparts much valuable knowledge to those who 
wish to know the fundamentals of good garden design. 

120pp, hardcover, 16 colour plates, $24.95 


OR please debit my 
Bankcard/Mastercard 


' Postage & Packing 

add $2.50 for 1 book 
‘or add es 2gpers DOO kgams | Maimmmis | Maa SM Tg 1 
t for 2 books or more 
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Mail to Kangaroo Press P.O. Box 75 Kenthurst 2156 


Summer horticultural workshops 


The Australian Horticultural 
Correspondence School will conduct its 
fourth annual summer workshops from 
24th to 27th January 1989. Included, on 
different days, will be workshops on plant 
propagation, landscaping and 
floriculture, as well as a tour of gardens 
and nurseries in the Dandenongs. Full 
details including fees are available on 
request by phoning the School on (03) 
736.1882. The school also has a new 
hydroponics display bed which can be 
viewed by prior appointment 


Mulching tomatoes 


An aluminium foil mulch around 
tomato plants put out in hot midsummer 
weather will lower soil temperatures and 
increase growth and yields, according to 
the USDA Vegetable Crops Laboratory. 


Mulch from the florist 


Florist shops can be a good source of 
compost and mulch _ materials. 
Trimmings and old flowers, beside 
supplying organic matter are very rich in 
nutrients since commercial growers use 
large amounts of fertilizer for fast growth 
and crop turnover. 


Dandelions 


The dandelion is among the richest 
and most versatile of all plant foods. Some 
$4 million dollars worth of wild and 
hybrid dandelions are now grown for 
market in the U.S.; leaves and roots and 


Have You Moved ? 


If you change your address please do not forget to notify 


us. 


All journals returned undelivered now incur a postal 
charge of $1.00 Therefore when this occurs the subscriber’s 
name is removed from the mailing list, irrespective of whether 
his or her’s subscription is current or not., and will only be 
reinstated when we are notified of a new address. 

If you missed your last copy of the Journal please check 


— did you tell us you had moved? 
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COIN GARDEN CUTTINGS iii 


used for greens, in coffee, sausages, beer, 
wine, jelly, even weight-loss and vitamin 
products. A book shortly to be published, 
“The Nearly Complete Dandelion” by 
Professor Gail, Director of the Wild 
Vegetable Research Institute in 
Cleveland, Ohio, will contain “more 
medicinal and nutritional information 
than anyone will probably want to know 
about dandelions”. 


Short courses on conservation 


Aseries of short courses are being held 
at the Centre for the Conservation of 
Historic Parks and Gardens, Institute of 
Advanced Architectural Studies, 
University of York, England, during 
1989. These include “Planting and the 
Upkeep of Old Gardens” from 9th to 
12th January, “Trees and Woodlands in 
the Landscape”, from 23rd to 25th 
January, “Urban and Industrialised 
Landscapes” from 22nd to 24th 


February, and asummer school on “The 
Country House in the 1990s” from 9th 
to 20th July. Further information is 
available from the Institute, The King’s 
Manor, York YO1 2EP. 


A new pH meter 


A new microprocessor controlled pH 
meter is available from TPS Pty Ltd, 4 
Jamberoo St, Springwood, Qld 4127 This 
Australian made meter calibrates itself 
with the push of a single button and is 
said to be accurate enough for any 
application. 


Spraying apples 


Spraying the buds on apple trees in 
autumn with a 10% solution of fructose 
resulted in a 20% higher yield of fruit the 
following year in experiments carried out 
in West Germany. 


JENNY SMITH GARDENS 


GARDEN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


UNIQUE SWIMMING POOLS & PONDS 
OUTDOOR CONSTRUCTION 
WALLS, FENCES, LATTICE 
SPRINKLER SYSTEMS. 
CONSULTING. 
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16 Clarke Street, Prahran. Vic. 3181 


(03) 51 7016 


STEPHEN RYAN’S 


DICKSONIA 
RARE PLANTS 


from ABELIOPHYLLUM 
to ZALUZIANSKYA 


RARE and UNUSUAL PLANTS 
FOR the COLLECTOR 


341 MT. MACEDON ROAD, 
MT. MACEDON, 3441 
(Oy recing Post General Store) 


. Box 39, Mt. Macedon 
OPEN 10 AM - 5 PM Closed Wednesday and Thursday 


CATALOGUE $4.00 POSTED 
SORRY NO MAIL ORDERS 


PERSONAL ATTENTION ASSURED 


For your Garden 
and garden rooms 


Garden furniture 
Terracotta pots 
Leadlighting 
Australian country furniture 

and crafts 


Planter Boxes in 3 styles 
Diamond 
Lattice 
or Plain 
in Gloss White or Botanic Green 


Write or Phone for our 
Catalogue 
(Major Credit Cards accepted) 


lan and Jenny Caller 
53 O'Connell Street, North Adelaide, S.A.. 5006 
Phone: (08) 267 5169 
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GardentourS... 
April 14, 15, 16, 1989 


Personalised "Gardentour" of some of the 


outstanding local private gardens, including 
lunch at MILTON PARK. At this time 
autumn colours should be at their best. 
For details write to Keva North 
P.O. Box 588, Bowral. 2576 
or telephone (048) 61 4999 


A GALLERY OF CONTEMPORARY GARDEN ART 


do Featuying innovative works by Australian 
designeys » Marhne Whitcroft's whimsical 
metal Furniture & Lino Alvaves,'s lavge glazed 
pots & » Phillipe Lakeman's ceramic Fourtans. 


ABOVE FITZROY NURSERY 390 BRUNSWICK ST EITZROY PH 417 3272 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK FROM 9.30 TO 5PM 


cial bench seats and timber base are available. All 
these components are made of treated Radiata Pine 
and dressed smooth ready to paint, or can be left na- 
tural. 
These units are supplied in prefabricated panels in an easy to 
assemble kit, or will be erected in one day by the makers, in 
Sydney, Wollongong, Canberra areas. 
Handmade to order only on display at various sites in Syd- 
ney. Manufactured and marketed solely by — 
THE GAZEBO WORKS 
ROBERTSON 
N.S.W. 2577 
Phone: (048) 85 1328 


Write or phone for brochure and location of displays. 


: finials and traditional square federation lattice. Spe- 


- 
K) 
cy 
3 
A beautiful FEDERATION style gazebo. INE 
These gazebo’s have ART-NOUVEAU cut-out rail- “\\y 
O40 ings, corner brackets, headboards and fascias, turned 
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Point Cook 
by Gail Thomas 


Point Cook Metropolitan Park in Victoria is an easy drive 
from Melbourne, down the Princes Higway towards 
Werribee. The area is steeped in history, and includes the 
Point Cook homestead, with surrounding gardens and picnic 
settings providing a relaxing atmosphere for visitors. Nearby 
is the Point Cook Air Base and museum, further extending 
the range of interesting things to see. Since being acquired 
in 1978 by the Melbourne andMetropolitan Board of Works, 
extensive research and restoration of the Point Cook 
homestead and area have been carried out. 

Point Cook was named after John M. Cooke (the “e” 
having been dropped with common usage), mate of His 
Majesty’s vessel “Rattlesnake”, which under the command 
of Captain Hudson was used to chart part of Port Phillip 
Bay in 1836. 

Land around the Point Cook promontory was leased by 
William Drayton Taylor in 1849, and in 1850 he transferred 
his licence to Alexander Irvine. By March 1852 a six-roomed 
weatherboard cottage, detached kitchen, store, stable and 
other improvements had been erected. The property was then 
purchased by Thomas Chirnside in 1852. 

Thomas, and his brother Andrew, had extensive land 
holdings in the area, including well known Werribee Park, 
which became the main centre of their expanding pastoral 
enterprises. There are still sheep at Point Cook today. The 
brothers were keen hunters, with deer and foxes being 
introduced to the area around 1859. They also were interested 
in bloodstock and racing, and in the early 1860s Thomas 
imported valuable horses for breeding at the bluestone stables 
of Point Cook. 

An early sire was Ladykirk, whose progeny included 
Haricot, winner of the 1874 Melbourne Cup, and Tom Kirk, 
winner of the Caulfield Cup in 1880. Others included 
Peeping Tom and Newminster, who won the Derby and 
Geelong Cup in 1878 after an unsuccessful poisoning 
attempt in 1876, when it was a Melbourne Cup favourite. 
Today, residing at the restored stables are two magnificent 
Clydesdales, retired from Carlton and United Breweries. Also 
on display in the stables are a number of restored carriages, 
and quarters restored to their original condition. 

The stables, bluestone homestead and weatherboard 
outbuilding, consisting of meathouse,dairy and rabbiter’s hut, 
which may have been part of the six roomed cottage built in 
1849, are all classified by the National Trust and included in 


the Government Buildings Register of Historic Buildings. 

The grounds around the homestead provide a peaceful 
setting for visitors to stroll amongst the many huge trees, 
including pines, gums and Norfolk Island pines, and, perhaps 
meet the two friendly peacocks, appropriately named Andrew 
and Thomas, after the Chirnsides. Adjacent to the stables is 
a large covered water tank and fowl enclosure, with the birds 
being a particular attraction to the younger visitors, as are 
the geese and ducks usually found around the pond near the 
entrance to the homestead area. 

Two rooms of the homestead are open to the public and 
feature displays and videos of what the Park has to offer. 
Across the lawns to the beach, the posts of a jetty built in the 
1920s are all that remain today, along with the remnants of 
another jetty built after 1853, and beyond, the Melbourne 
skyline acts as a backdrop. 

Many plants grow in the area, most of them indigenous. 
Saltbush (Atriplex and Rhagodia species) with their silvery 
grey foliage are common, as is the cushion bush 
(Calocephalus brownii) which is a low growing, rounded 
shaped bush with tiny, narrow leaves of silvery white. It is 
native to Australia and likes a sandy soil, and is salt tolerant. 
Likewise, the conditions suit the Coast Wattle (Acacia 
sophorae) which is also drought, wind and frost resistant. It 
is also known as Boobyalla, and the Tasmanian aborigines 
used to roast the ripening pods and pick out and eat the seeds. 
Sea rocket (Cakile maritima) is native to Europe, and prefers 
salt marshes. It has smooth, fleshy leaves and pink, white or 
violet flowers. Knobby Club Rush has underground runners 
which are good for sandbinding, while other plants include 
melaleucas, Olearia spp, — coastal daisy, and Correa alba, 
a small plant with white fuchsia-like flowers. She oak 
(Casurina stricta) and Banksia integrifolia, or coast Banksia 
with it’s dark, glossy green leaves and yellow, erect flowers, 
are also found growing in the region. 

The flat, swampy, basalt plains around Point Cook are 
significant for birdlife, which roosts on the shores and 
saltmarsh areas of the RAAF lake. Two rare migratory visitors 
found here are the Double Banded Plover, which flies from 
New Zealand to spend the winter in Australia, and the Lesser 
Golden Plover, which migrates from Siberia and Alaska for 
the southern spring and summer months. The rare Buff 
Breasted Sandpiper has also been sighted at Point Cook. A 
bird hide at Spectacle Lake allows viewing of the many bird 
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The Homestead, Point Cook (photo Gail Thomas) 


Geese and ducks on the lake, Point Cook (photo Gail Thomas) 


Species which frequent the area. A rare butterfly, the Yellow 
Kipper, has also been found and identified at Point Cook. 
At the Ranger Station is a shell and plant display, as well 

a8 a touch tank, which provides an opportunity to see a range 
of marine life which would otherwise be difficult to find 
without damaging or disturbing their natural habitat. 
djacent to the Ranger Station is a safe swimming beach, 
along with gas barbecues and other facilities. All power and 
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hot water here are solar powered — an energy conscious 
concept. A playground with a nautical theme is another 
feature here, and was constructed by Park staff. 

Point Cook offers an interesting and educational outing 
forallthe family, featuring the historical links of the area, as 
well as plant, animal and marine life in a relaxing 
environment. Further information, telephone (03) 395 1198, 
weekdays, 8.00am — 4.00pm. 
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The garden of Mrs Averell Harriman in Georgetown, 
Washington DC. A delightful formal town house garden on 
three levels. 


ome Highlights of 
Our U.S. Gardens 
our, May 1988 


(photos: Keva North) 
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The garden of Mrs Sally Reath in Devon, Philadelphia. 
Mrs Reath is a noted plantswoman and a member of a 
committee which evaluates new plants for release to the nursery 


trade. Her own garden contains a number of rare and unusual 
plants. 
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| The garden of Mrs Ernesta D. Ballard in Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia. The terrace, with its tall and dramatic enclosing 
walls, overlooks an extensive woodland garden. 


Nursery Notes 


The Evolution of the Lillydale Herb Farm over 14 years 


by Jacqui Mitchell 


The evolution of the Herb Farm probably started with my 
first awareness of plants when my mother would walk around 
the garden with me talking to the plants, explaining which 
ones the fairies and gnomes liked best, where they lived and 
knocking on the little knots in the trees to see if anyone was 
at home. From the beginning a garden was a magical place. 

It was a natural part of life to go and pick a fresh bunch 
of mixed herbs for the kitchen, making each dish different 
from the last time it was made. Our scones were always green, 
our pasta dishes always flavoured with fresh herbs and there 
were always herbal refreshments like rhubarb champagne. 
The herbs were also used for simple health problems. A sage 
leaf for mouth ulcers, rue tea for a sore throat, rosemary oil 
for dandruff or a feverfew leaf for a headache or chew a few 
tarragon leavesand hiccups miraculously disappeared. 
Plants, food and health went hand in hand. 

The creation of the Herb Farm seemed a natural 
progression, so with the wild encouragement of my husband, 
away I went. Starting with a group of about 50 different plants, 
mainly culinary, and with a small sunken display area, I 
would eagerly show people aroundmaking them smell and 
taste and enjoy these simple plants. I enjoyed telling people 
of the lovely stories that have been passed down from Greek 
mythology through the ages, tales that change from country 
to country with a different legend for each herb. 

Every opportunity was taken to extend our range of herbs. 
We visited nurseries, collected from friends and private 
gardens, or went out into the bush searching for the plants 
we had read about in the herbal books of which my mother 
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is an avid collector. We made mistakes quite often but we 
were always learning. It was an exciting time identifying 
plants, sharing and discussingwith others who shared a 
similar interest. 

The art of propagation improved with trial and error. We 
knew the joy of success and the disappointment of failure. 
Searching for the seeds from overseas sources and then 
germinating them was like opening Christmas presents, but 
very slowly. 

The collection quickly grew into hundreds and luckily 
my devoted, supportive husband built a marvellous new 
display shed of gigantic proportions, compared to the first 
display area. Then a new formal display garden was created 
out of what was once hard clay paddock ground. We started 
in the heat of January, digging out the footings for the formal 
brick paths and building up the clay soil with straw, manure 
and compost. Eventually it was ready for planting. At first it 
looked so sparse with little herbs dotted here and there. After 
one season it was flourishing. In next to no time it was a 
jungle, growing rampantly, year by year. The neat little 
edging plants like thyme, santolina, catmint and curry plants 
were completely over-run by the larger salvias, alkanets, 
borage and creeping perennials. 

We built a shop on the end of the nursery so we could 
stock related herbal products derived from the drying of all 
the prunings. Nothing was wasted. We made up potpourri, 
insect repellant and head clearing mixtures. My mother had 
developed a wonderful sinus mixture, out of necessity, to 
relieve my father’s snoring. Sheaves of fragrant herbs hung 
from the ceiling, drying, each waiting to be stripped for its 
own specific use. We could also stock the wonderful new 
books being published. A great swell of renewed interest was 
generating as people became aware once again of the 
wonderful and many uses of these uncomplicated plants, 
relegated until recently, to the kitchen garden. It was the 
rebirth of the cottage garden, where joy, colour and fragrance 
go hand in hand with a lot of love and hard work. 
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Once again more gardens were created. The one up the 
side of the display area was designed to group colours 
together. Under the shade of the large poplar trees it combines 
with climbers like hops and kiwi fruit and leads to a horseshoe 
tose bed full of fragrant cloud roses, soft lambsears and 
magical aloe vera. 

The restaurant was built at this time to cater for visitors 
and tempt them with foods flavoured subtly with fresh herbs; 
fresh fish served with pinenuts, grapes and pineapple sage 
butter; fresh pasta tossed with mussels, capers, anchovies, 
garlic, oregano and tomato; or homemade banana 
passionfruit icecream. It was a chance to serve those lovely 
green herb scones; an opportunity to try herbal teas picked 
direct from the garden and infused in a porcelain herb tea 
cup, or sip a cool mint julep, a rosemary orange fizz or a 
lemon balm bubble. The restaurant also made it possible to 
hold fun filled six week courses covering history, contents, 
companion planting, cooking, craft, beauty and nutritional 
aspects of herbs. We do this twice a year and meet great people 
making firm friends who return year after year. With the 
nursery, shop and restaurant it became a total day out. The 
Once tidy display garden had gone wild so we turned our 
attention to the construction of a wild garden which allowed 
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VIBURNUM GARDENS 


- alittle piece of heaven - 
8 Sunnyridge Road, Arcadia 2159. Telephone (02) 653 2259 


Open Fri, Sat, Sun & Mon 9 - 5, Other times by appointment 


us to return the formal garden to its original plan. The rotary 
hoe pulled us round with gusto as fowl manure and compost 
were dug into this once lawn area. Trellis was erected around 
the edge for the fragrant rambling roses to climb upon. All 
the larger plants were moved into the area: foxgloves, 
hollyhocks, salvias, soapwort and poppies. We had created 
an ever changing profusion of fragrance, colours and 
delights. Elderberries flowered under the shelter of cypress 
and topiary juniper trees amid weeping roses and scented 
geraniums. 

Across the drive behind the blue stone wall the “Italian 
Garden” sits hidden with espaliered almonds and roses. A 
rose arch leads toa camomile lawn. Walking across it liberates 
a delicate apple aroma intermingled with the fragrance of 
thymes and pennyroyal. The formal round steps to the ferns 
and fish pond contrast with casual interplanting of waterlilies, 
tall irises, crabapple and lemon verbena. It is a secret place 
of fabulous scent especially in the evenings and early 
mornings. 

Each time we complete an area we say “That’s it!” but 
somehow something happens and away we go again — which 
is very exciting, rather like living in a house and not knowing 
what is behind the next door. Who knows? 
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Member of the Australian Garden History Society 


NURSERIES — GENERAL 


WIRREANDA NURSERY, 169 Wirreanda Rd, 
Ingleside, NSW 2101. Tel (02) 450.1400. Top 
quality, super value trees and shrubs, ferns and 
indoor plants direct from the grower. Stunning 
assortment of Australian natives and exotics to 
choose from, including many species rare and 
unusual. Turn off Mona Vale Road at Tumburra 
St, Ingleside, and follow signs to the nursery. 
Open 7 days. 


NURSERIES — SPECIALIST 


BUNDANOON VILLAGE NURSERY, 71 Pen- 
rose Rd, Bundanoon, NSW 2578. Tel (048) 
83.6303. Scented shrubs and climbers, cot- 
tage garden and silver-grey plants, herbs, bulbs 
and old roses. Visit us for the rare and unusual. 
Two drives drive from Sydney and Canberra in 
the Southern Highlands. Closed Tues and Wed 
except by appointment. 


RAINBOW RIDGE NURSERY, 8 Taylor’s Rd, 
Dural, NSW 2158. Tel (02) 651.2857 Iris and 
Day-lilies. Colour catalogue with 45 colour 
plates available, $2.00 posted (deduct from first 
order). Latest Iris from Australia and U.S.A. — 
Bearded, Median, Louisiana, Japanese, Sibe- 
rian, Evansia, species and water iris. Large range 
of tetraploid and diploid daylilies. Main bloom 
period Oct, Nov, Dec. 


BIRCHFIELD HERBS, 34 Turallo Terrace, Bun- 
gendore, NSW 2621. Tel (062) 38.1446. His- 
toric Victorian cottage set in rambling old 
world-gardens. Large formal herb garden. Wide 
range of herbs and cottage garden perennials 
grown on premises. Pot-pourris, herb vinegars, 
jams and jellies, books, seeds, etc. Cottage and 
herb gardens designed. 


WOODBANK NURSERY, RMB 303, Kingston, 
Tas. 7150. Tel (002) 39.6452. Specializing in rock 
garden plants, rhododendrons, Tasmanian 
natives and unusual trees and shrubs. Descrip- 
tive catalogue listing 1000 items available $1.30 
posted. Mail orders from April to September. 


Water L 


All acs 


Large Range of both Tropical and Hardy 
Also Aquatic. Marginal and Moisture Loving Plants. 


Write now for descriptive literature 
$1.50 postage paid 


Che Water Garden Nursery 


P.O. Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 
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TUMBLERS GREEN, Midland Highway, Cres- 
wick, Vic. 3363. Tel (053) 45.2797 Cottage gar- 
den nursery. Two acres of cottage garden, 
tearoom and gallery. Lavenders, old roses, 
hedge plants, perennials and ground covers; 
gardening books, ornaments, arches, seats, 
pottery,, flower paintings and prints, cottage 
crafts. Luncheon and afternoon tea. Open daily 
except Tues. The perfect day excursion. Gar- 
den Clubs or groups welcome. 


RELIABLE ROSES, George Rd, Silvan Vic. 3795. 
Tel (03) 7379313. Melways map 121 D10. 
Growers and specialists of Heritage roses. Per- 
sonalised growing service on request Novem- 
ber to March. Roses available year round, mail 
order in winter only. Display area of over 400 
varieties of all types of roses. Catalogue avail- 
able $2.00 post paid. 


JASPER PARK NURSERY, 878 Croziers Rd, Berry, 
NSW 2535. Tel (044) 64.1097 Rare and unusual 
trees and shrubs, Heritage roses and perenni- 
als, plus wide range of natives. Stroll through 
1.6 ha garden or browse in our craft and gift 
shop. Coaches welcome. Closed Tues and Wed 
except by appointment. 


HILLTOP NURSERY AND ROSE FARM, Shicer 
Gully Road, Guildford, Vic 3451. Specialists in 
old world roses, perennial and cottage plants. 
Extensive display gardens feature a large range 
of plants to choose from. Coach parties wel- 
come. Also fishing. Open weekends, public 
holidays, other days by appointment. In July and 
August strictly by appointment only. 


ROSS ROSES, St Andrew's Tce (PO Box 23), 
Willunga, SA 5172. Tel (085) 56.2555. Office 
hours 9 to 5, Saturdays 9 to noon. Public dis- 
play garden always open, 2000 roses with 800 
varieties including 500 “heritage” roses. Hardy, 
field-grown roses supplied direct throughout 
Australia. Informative catalogue available, send 
2 x 37 cent stamps. 


Edna Walling 


DIN SAN GARDEN CENTRE, Old Dandenong 
Rd, Dingley, Vic. 3172. Tel (03) 551.1078. Con- 
tainer growing plants for your ready-made gar- 
den; general and uncommon varieties, ground 
covers, shrubs, trees (some 6 m high).View our 
vast range at Din San next time you're in the 
area. 


CANNA-BRAE COUNTRY GARDEN, “Grand- 
ma’s Favourite Flowers”. Traditional English 
country display gardens and nursery. A 20-year 
specialist collection of old-fashioned flowers, 
silver plants, pelargoniums, herbs; many im- 
ported from Europe. Open Fri to Tues, 10 am 
to 5 pm. 37 Felix Cr, Ringwood North, Vic. Tel 
(03) 870.1130. Closed winter months. 


THE BOTANIST, Henzel Rd, Green Point, NSW 
2250. Mail order bulbs and bulb seed for the 
collector and home gardener. 

A wide range of South African winter growing 
bulbs including Babiana, Gladiolus, Hesper- 
antha, Ixia and Lachenalia. For list send 2 x 39 
cent stamps. Nursery open weekends only, ac- 
cess from Victor Close. Tel (043) 677524. 


BADGER’S KEEP, the old world nursery and 
garden, North St, Chewton, nr Castlemaine, 
Vic. 3451; tel (054) 72.3338. Still offering the 
most complete range of all types of plants for 
old style gardens and orchards. Heritage apple 
cultivars a speciality. Garden and field plant- 
ings, including one of Victoria’s largest collec- 
tions of old roses, can be viewed for a small 
charge. Groups, buses welcome by arrang- 
ment, No mail order or lists at present. 


BOOKS, ETC 


EDNA WALLING ON THE TRAIL OF AUS- 
TRALIAN WILDFLOWERS, Still some copies 
left at $25, no postage to A.G.H.S. members. 
Mulini Press, PO Box 82 Jamison Centre, A.C.T. 
2614. 


You'd have loved us! 


We specialise in rare and old- fashioned — 
plants for gardens of yore, building over 25 \ 


years, a reputation for knowing and growing 


plants for gardens in the 1800's. 


Only 15 minutes from Geelong. 


Sorry no mail orders or catalogue. 


WIRRUNA NURSERY 
Ocean Grove Rd, Wallington 3221. Ph: (052) 50-1971 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS ON GARDENS, practical 
books on gardening, interesting books on plants 
and flora. A comprehensive list of English lan- 
guage gardening and plant books. Send for cat- 
alogue to Plant Parenthood Books, PO Box 6 
Mulgoa, NSW 2750. 


SECONDHAND, OUT-OF-PRINT, OLD AND 
RARE GARDENING BOOKS bought and sold. 
Free catalogue available from Michael Treloar, 
GPO Box 2289, Adelaide SA 5001 (or visit us 
at 184 Gawler Place, Adelaide). Remember to 
Contact us if you have gardening books or cat- 
alogues for sale, 


TOURIST ATTRACTIONS 


GARDEN OF ST ERTH, BLACKWOOD 95 km 
north-west of Melbourne. A wide variety of 
Native and exotic plants in a 4 ha bush setting. 
Recent developments include a.stream and a 
new herb garden. Open every day of the year. 
Tel (053) 68.6514. 
GARDEN HOLIDAY. 
Luxury self-contained detached flat for 2 in 
€xtremely quiet area yet only 5 mins walk to 
shops. Anacre of lawns, trees, shrubs and flow- 
ers on river front regularly visited by the Royal 
Horticultural Society of Vic. Bright is the centre 
Or numerous spectacular day trips, including 
Mt Buffalo and Falls Creek, and is claimed to 
ave the best average standard of garden of any 
Village in Victoria. Realistic rates. Contact Rus- 
sell or Dee Stapleton, 40 Showers Ave, Bright, 
Vic. 3741. Tel (057) 55.1581 for details, 


POND COTTAGE, PIPERS CREEK, near Ky- 
neton. Spend the weekend in a beautifully sit- 
Uated two storey cottage on the edge of alarge 

am and private garden. Located near the Ma- 
Cedon ranges and the historic central high- 
ands region, full of interesting nurseries, 
8ardens and wineries. Tel (054) 22.1447 for col- 
Our brochure and rates. 


IDUANE NORRIS 
GARDEN DESIGNERS 


CATALOGUE FOR 
GARDENERS 


118 Queen St., Woollahra. 2025 
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CLUBS, SHOWS, ETC. 


LET’S GROW GARDEN CLUB, A new corre- 
spondence club with Glen Heyne, John Ma- 
son, Graham and Sandra Ross and Mike Keelan. 
Benefits include: subscription to Garden- 
Scene magazine (usually $27); mail order cat- 
alogue; exclusive seed and plant collection; 
workshops, courses, tours and holidays; spe- 
cial discounts on books, tools, products, etc. 
Send $30 annual subscription to Let’s Grow, The 
Garden Cottage, Malmsbury Rd, Daylesford, 
Vic. 3460. Tel (03) 736.1882; (09) 537.1360; (02) 
449.7810. 


SCHOOLS 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, over 100 dif- 
ferent courses; herbs, landscaping, cottage 
gardening, cut flowers, propagation, fuchsias, 
roses. Certificates, diplomas, etc. Details Aus- 
tralian Horticultural Correspondence School, 
264 Swansea Rd, Lilydale, Vic. 3140. Tel (03) 
736.1882, (09) 5371360; (02) 449.7810. 


garden market place 


contact Keva North for rates 
Bowral (048) 61-4999 
or (048) 61-1884 a/h 


Phone: ! 


(02) 326 2160 a 
for your copy David Austin 
or visit our shop at Roses 


"NEW ROSES IN THE OLD TRADITION" 


Only guenuine "David Austin Roses” 
carry this Trade Mark. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES of gardens, plants 
and flowers, native and exotic, all named, 
available from Pamela Polglase, 17 Merridong 
Rd, Elanora, NSW 2101. Tel (02) 913.9490. 


DO YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL GARDEN OR 
NURSERY ? Do you want to record the seasons 
of special plants in your garden 2 If you need 
the best photographs for your publicity or your 
own interest please call or write to Fredy Mer- 
Cay, 31 Myrtle Grove, Reservoir, Vic. 3073. Tel 
(03) 478.8319. 


GARDEN DETAIL 


WEATHERVANES add charm and distinction to 
your home. WINVANE will provide a practical 
and sure weather guide, and is an ideal gift for 
family or friends. Write or phone for your free 
brochure to WINVANE, 53 Hampton St, Hurst- 
ville Grove, NSW 2220. Tel (02) 579.6649. 


TOWNGARDEN design and construction. Also 
country garden design. Torquil Canning, Di- 
ploma in Horticulture, 2/20 Bonnington Road, 
West Hobart, Tas. 7000. Tel (002) 34.6715. 


GLENLYON ROSES, RMB4198 Glenlyon via 
Daylesford, Vic. 3461. A hillside garden of old 
roses, metal arbours, pillars, seats, hose hold- 
ers, bird baths and more. All roses and garden 
furniture for sale. Open Sunday and by ap- 
pointment; phone Belinda Winter-Irving on 
(053) 48.7581. 


THE PERFECT GIFT for the person who has 
everything; various sundial designs accurate for 
Sydney, Bowral, Canberra, Melbourne and 
Adelaide are available in time for Christmas. For 
NSW and ACT contact Australian Garden Jour- 
nal (048) 61.4999 or (048) 61.1884 a/h: for other 
states contact Sundials Australia (08) 49.8774, 
a/h only. 


WIRE STAKES, everlasting green plastic coated, 
pack of four which link together. Contact M. 
Moran, 729 Orrong Rd, Toorak, Vic. 3142; tel 
(03) 241.5033. 


These roses are a new breed of Rose 
which combines the perfume and 

beauty of the old fashioned rose with 
the colour and repeat flowering of the 
modern rose. 


Available from: 


The Perfumed Garden 
47 Rendlesham Avenue, 
Mount Eliza, 3930 Vic. 


& Authorised Distributors only. 
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Product News 


New irrigation equipment from Nylex 


Among new products from Nylex released this spring is 
a battery operated electronic water computer, which can be 
programmed to include six different cycles per day, turns 
water on and off according to the programme selected, and 
which can be programmed for up toa year in advance (around 
$150). 

A water distributor, which from one tap connection can 
distribute water to six different areas according to 
requirements, converts the water computer to a six station 
automatic controller offering watering in up to six locations 
every day; furthermore this system needs no solenoid and no 
electricity (around $49.99). 

Nylex also have three new space age spray guns; a gun 
nozzle, which adjusts from a hand jet to a fine spray; a flow 
control gun nozzle, which can be adjusted down to a fine 
mist and has a trigger control which allows pulsating of the 
jet; and a 4-in-1 multi-purpose spray gun with four spray 
patterns — hard jet, mist spray, flat jet and soft spray (from 
$11.75). A range of four new sprinklers cost from $12.95, and 
an in-ground connector point which can be used with any 
of the three watering systems (microspray, pop-up and drip), 
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O SELF CONTAINED WATERFALL-FOUNTAIN 
KITS including recirculating pump, trans- 
former, fountain, all fittings and 3 pools made 
from everlasting fibreglass, finished with real 
bushstone. 

OO FIBREGLASS NATURAL ROCK POOLS AND 
CREEKS IN ALL SIZES. 

© DOLPHIN SAFE LOW VOLTAGE SUB- 
MERSIBLE PUMPS — 2 and 3 outlets 

OO EXTENSIVE RANGE OF CLASSICAL AND 
MEDITERRANEAN FOUNTAINS, STATUES, 
POTS, COLUMNS AND GARDEN 
FURNITURE. 


POOL LINER 


CLEAR. 


(0 UNDERWATER AND OVERHEAD LIGHTS — 
SAFE LOW VOLTAGE. 
( POLYPOND “ — HEAVY DUTY FLEXIBLE 


CO JAPANESE LANTERNS AND BRIDGES. 

(J BIRDBATHS AND SUNDIALS 

(CO WATER GARDEN LANDSCAPING. 

( BUSHROCK, DRIFTWOOD, CLAM SHELLS. 
© ALGICIDES AND FILTERS TO KEEP PONDS 


providing neat and tidy access to hard-to-get-to areas, costs 
around $14.99. 

Stripdrain is a new product designed to prevent drains 
from becoming blocked. It consists of two parts, a moulded 
plastic core and an outer filter; water passes easily through 
the filter, which removes soil, roots and other extraneous 
material, into the plastic core ($29.00 for a 15 metre length). 

Florifix is a three-in-one cushion binding plant tie, with 
a soft foam covering which prevents damage to plants ($6.95 
for a 10 metre roll, a 100 metre roll also being available). 


vi 
oe Maintenance Free. 
oe Indoor or Outdoor use. 
or Lasts a life-time. 

oe Imported from England. 


G.AJJ THE GARDEN CENTRE OF MELBOURNE 
18-28 Whitehorse Road Balwyn (03) 817 5992 


Just down the hill from the corner of Burke & Whitehorse Rds. 


WATER GARDEN SPECIALISTS 


eo NO PLUMBER 
- @ NO ELECTRICIAN 
e NO CONCRETER 


© LIGHT AND PORTABLE 
@ IDEAL FOR FISH 
e COMPLETE SAFETY (32 VOLTS) 


e@ EASILY INSTALLED 


FOR MORE DETAILS TICK SQUARES 
OF INTEREST AND POST COUPON TO 


GARDEN ART FOUNTAINS 
PTY. LTD. 


Outdoor showroom directly opposite at 
269 PARRAMATTA ROAD, HABERFIELD 
(Corner of Wolseley Street) 


OPEN 7 DAYS 9-5 
Phone: (02) 798 8370 or (02) 7996885 
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Automatic Underground GARDENS SHOP 
Sprinkler Systems. 


Individual designs for all 
or part of your garden. 


* Beautify your home. 
¢ Save time and work. 


* Increase property value. 
the best range of 


horticultural and 


Your First Step Zi See 


Ph. (02) 477 5541 Fax. 476 3374 


Guard All Systems Pty Ltd Yam — 5pm daily 


Royal Botanic Gardens, Sydney 


A.A. MEMBER ‘i 
Mrs Macquaries Road, Sydney. 231 8125 


ENGLISH TEAK FURNITURE e Traditional craftsmanship 


e Maintenance free 


LISTER (Estab. 1895) e Solid, seasoned teak 
BARLOW TYRIE (Estab. 1920) 5 Mindkene comfortable 


BEWARE OF ASIAN COPIES : 
Choose only LISTER or BARLOW TYRIE — Made in England Gui 
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benches 
chairs 
tables 

planters 


Cheviot 4 ft table. 
Berkeley chairs. 


Severn Warwick 4 ft. Also 5 ft, 6 ft, 8 ft and armchair. 
LISTER and BARLOW TYRIE traditional outdoor and garden furniture adds timeless good taste to the environment 
together with strength and lasting beauty. All benches available in varying sizes and with matching chairs. Sole Australian 
distributor of English Lister and Barlow Tyrie teak furniture, Sussex trug baskets and Versaille tubs. 


PARK LANE GARDEN FURNITURE 
87 Winston Avenue, Daw Park, S.A. 5041. Tel. (08) 276 9988 
For stockist information and trade enquiries, phone: 


N.SW. (02) 73 1057 © VIC. (03) 727 1014 * WA. (09) 478 2488 
© QLD. (07) 277 6755 * A.C. (062) 80 5022 © TAS. (003) 31 3303 


The nursery with that special touch of individuality, helping you create a 
beautiful garden. 


45-47 TENNYSON AVENUE, TURRAMURRA, N.S.W. 2074 
Telephone: (02) 487 3888 
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AUSTRALIAN GARDEN 
DESIGN CONFERENCE 


OCTOBER 6-8, 1989 


A NEW PERSPECTIVE OF A TRUE ART. 


The speakers: 
Penelope Hobhouse, author. 

John Brookes, garden designer and author. 
Anthony du Gard Pasley, landscape architect and author. 
Director of the English School of Gardening, Chelsea. 
Tom Wright, senior lecturer, Amenity Horticulture, 
London University. 

Elizabeth Blair MacDougall, former director of Studies in 
Landscape Architecture, Dumbarton Oaks, Washington. 
James Van Sweden, landscape architect, instigator of the 

‘New American Garden. 
Michael Laurie, director of Landscape Architecture, 
University of California. 
Christopher Lloyd, plantsman and author. 


This is the first conference of its type in the world and is 
essential for anyone with a love of gardens. 


The registration fee of $296 includes three days of lectures, 
lunches and refreshments at Dallas Brooks Hall, Albert Street, 
East Melbourne. 

To register or to find out more information, write to or telephone 


Anthony Mugg, Australian Garden Design Conference, 
15 Curran Street, North Melbourne, Victoria, 3051. Telephone (03) 329 9938 
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Garden 


Breaking New Ground 


It has been said that garden making is, for the most part, 
a reflective rather than an innovative process. We expend a 
large amount of time, effort and money in trying to recapture 
the style of some past era; the current “cottage garden” trend 
is a typical example. Or else we try to emulate nature and 
create “bush” gardens, woodland gardens, even desert 
gardens. Seldom do we break ground that is dramatically new 
or different. 

Of all 20th century designers Burle Marx, with his broad, 
curvilinear interlocking areas of colour, each composed of 
a single species, and his sculpted walls and murals, stands 
almost alone as truly innovative and original. Others have 
made more whimsical attempts at novelty. Dr Marc Cathy, 
Director of the United States National Arboretum in 
Washington DC, and one of the most entrepreneurial of 
present day horticulturists, some years ago made a “garden 
of the 21st Century” in the Arboretum. It was a futuristic 
affair, consisting of a large number of modular units, rather 
like milk crates, each one planted hydroponically with a 
variety of plants, including vegetables and herbs, and 
arranged in a variety of structures; thus there were raised 
beds, towers, walls, even pergolas and arches, all capable of 
being reformed into a different shape. Alas, when I went back 
to Washington two years later it had been dismantled. Perhaps 
we shall have to wait until the 21st century after all. 

Another American, the landscape architect James Rose, 
also conceived a modular garden, with squares of paving that 
could be interchanged with similar sized “pool pans”, 
shallow trays that acted as reflecting pools; there were also 
movable screens so that the whole garden could be 
rearranged into a different shape to suit the occasion, the 
weather, or the season. I have yet to see a modular garden, 
although, when you think about it, the idea does seem to 
have interesting possibilities. 


aa eirial 


: id 
, Cal., June 1988 
photo: George Waters 


Tim North, Berke 


Gardeners are, I suppose, basically traditionalists and our 
notions about gardens are largely romantic ones. But as 
gardens of necessity become smaller and by preference more 
functional, perhaps some radical new style, adapted for city 
living, may soon emerge. 

Glen Wilson, in an article in this issue, writes of a new 
approach to landscaping introduced by the Schuberts in 
Melbourne almost forty years ago. It is a concept that only 
in a few instances has been completely realised since; while 
it is one that could well be adopted in many suburban, as 
well as country districts, and much preferred to some of our 
attempts at recycling history, the naturalistic approach does 
not suit all situations. 

If we go on copying, what will be the next fashion as we 
approach the 21st century ? Medieval knot gardens ? Islamic 
“paradise gardens‘? Or, for real oneupmanship, what about 
a broderie a l’anglais ? 


TIM NORTH 


In Our Next Issue 


The April/May issue of The Australian Garden Journal 
will include the first of a series of articles entitled “Garden 
Megaphytes”, by Dr Alistair Hay, of the School of Biological 
Sciences, University of Sydney (a ‘‘megaphyte’’ is a plant 
with ultra large flowers, leaves, fruits, or other parts). Other 
feature articles will include “Decline and Demise of some 
Victorian Urban Gardens” by Max Nankervis, Urban 
Studies, Department of Social Sciences, RMIT, and “A 
Desert in the City”, an account of a remarkable succulent 
garden at Walnut Creek, across the bay from San Francisco. 
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Kevin Walsh 


_ Kevin Walsh isa qualified gardener living in Castlemaine 
in central Victoria. He has worked at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Melbourne, and in 1985 worked on the rejuvenation 
of the historic Malmsbury Botanic Gardens as part of 


Victoria’s 150th anniversary. These gardens, established in 
1863, were long neglected and derelict before the restoration 
and replanting took place. 
1s garden interests cover a wide spectrum, but he is 
€specially interested in 19th century plants, old and historic 
gardens, and trees and their care. When time allows, he enjoys 
writing on garden-related subjects. 
Currently he is working in the area of general and period 
garden design, rejuvenation and maintenance, specializing 
‘1 pruning. He is also a consultant on all aspects of gardening. 


David Murray 


San avid Murray graduated B.Sc with first-class Honours in 
his ae from the University of Sydney in 1964, and gained 
biochem om the same University in 1969. He is both a 
aay; ee and botanist, a rare combination these days but 
stiiedh in the last century, when botany was more closely 
biol to pharmacology. Dr Murray is an authority on seed 

o'ogy, with four books to his credit. He is a Fellow of the 
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Linnean Society of London, and a Vice President of the 
Australian Flora Foundation. At present he also represents 
the Australian Conservation Foundation on the Consumers’ 
Health Forum. His home is in Wollongong, on the New 
South Wales south coast. 


Dorothy Hall 


While her family was still young, Dorothy Hall started a 
herbal garden, lectured to community and school groups, 
and sold potted herbs for fund-raising purposes. This 
developed into a herb nursery with some 4,000 plants. 

Her first book, “The Book of Herbs”, was published in 
1972 and is now in its eighth edition. After taking the full 
three-year Naturopathic Course at Sydney Naturopathic 
College she wrote “The Natural Health Book”, which has 
since run to fourteen editions and more than 100,000 copies 
sold world-wide. 

In 1975 she established a College of Herbal Medicine, and 
in 1984 was instrumental in forming the Australian 
Traditional Medicine Society Limited. 

Other books include “Iridology” (1980), “The Herb Tea 
Book” (1981), “The Natural Health Cook Book” (1983), 
“What’s Wrong with You” (1984), and her latest work 
“Dorothy Hall’s Herbal Medicine”, published in 1988. 

Dorothy Hall was awarded a Research Doctorate in 
Medicine by the University of Sri Lanka in 1985 for a thesis 
on the immune system. She has now moved to the Southern 
Highlands of New South Wales and her College of Herbal 
Medicine is now operating from Moss Vale, 


The Australian Garden Journal 


It is perhaps timely to clarify the relationship that exists 
between the Australian Garden Journal and the Australian 
Garden History Society. 

The Australian Garden Journal is neither owned nor 
published by the Australian Garden History Society. It is 
owned by a private and entirely independant company in 
which the Australian Garden History Society has a minor 
financial interest. 

The Australian Garden Journal has a special agreement 
with the Australian Garden History Society whereby it 
publishes the Society’s news and distributes each issue to all 
members of the Society as one of the benefits of membership. 

Subscriptions to the Australian Garden Journal, as distinct 
from membership of the Australian Garden History Society, 
are also available, and the journal is sold through 
newsagencies in all States except Western Australia and 
Queensland. 
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Buddleja in Australia — a Survey 


by Kevin Walsh 


The Buddleja genus is home to some of the most 
beautifully scented shrubs seen in Australian gardens. The 
species are a diverse group of deciduous and evergreen plants 
with a combined flowering period covering almost the entire 
year. And while the beauty and sweet fragrance of these 
shrubs is not contested, there does appear to be some 
confusion regarding the spelling of the generic name. 

Many nurseries and individuals spell the generic name 
“Buddleia” and have been supported in this by no less 
authorities than Hortus Third and the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Dictionary of Gardening. Indeed, the Dictionary of 
Gardening, justifying its use of the “i” states: “The spelling 
Buddleja has recently gained fashion since this is the earliest 
form, but since the “j” was doubtless the tailed “i” frequently 
used at the time itis name was coined, we have kept to the 
spelling (Buddleia) here adopted.” 

However, one of the rules of the International Code of 
Botanical Nomenclature says, in part, that “the original 
spelling of a name...must be retained” thus supporting the 
“7” spelling. (Iti is interesting to note here that in an article 
ak the genus in the R.H.S’s journal “The Plantsman” in 1987 
the spelling Buddleja was used.) 

In order to put to rest some of the confusion I wrote to 
the Botanic Gardens in all mainland states as well as 
Tasmania and the ACT. All who replied did so with detailed 
comments, many quoting references and international 
guidelines. Unfortunately there is not sufficient space here 
to go into detail, nor was this article intended to be a 
dissertation on the intrigues of botanical nomenclature. It is 
sufficient to say however, that all except one came out in 
support of Buddleja. 

It is apparent then, that academic opinion and, indeed, 
the International Code suggest Buddleja as the correct 
spelling. We can only hope that the nurseries dealing with 
these useful plants will adopt this form of the name and thus 
help alleviate some of the ambiguity surrounding the genus 
commonly referred to as Butterfly Bushes. 

Curiously, the person responsible for all this confusion 
was the great botanist Linnaeus who named the first Buddleja 
in the mid 18th century, no doubt using his best cursive script! 
The use of the “j”, rather than simply being a “tailed i”, may 
have been a ounce move to “latinize” the name as this 
was a particular habit of the botanist who changed his own 
name from Carl von Linne to Carolus Linnaeus. The generic 
name commemorates the Rev. Adam Buddle (c. 1660 — 
1715) an English rector and authority on the botany of mosses 
and grasses. 


Of the one hundred or so species of Buddleja that can be 
found throughout the tropical and sub-tropical areas of Asia, 
Africa and Central and South America only a fraction are 
grown in our gardens, with the Butterfly Bush, Buddleja 
davidii, being the one most frequently seen. 

The first species brought into cultivaton was B. globosa, 
which has the descriptive common name of Orange Ball 
Tree. It is a semi-evergreen to evergreen shrub from Chile 
and Peru which grows to 4 m with an equal spread. The 
arching leaves are large, very dark green, lance-shaped and 
up to 25 cm long. The upper surface is deeply indented along 
all the veins, while the undersurface is covered in a light, 
greenish-yellow felt. The small flowers are arranged in tight 
orange spheres which are about 2 cm in diameter and held 
above the branch tips in late spring and early summer. They 
are strongly honey-scented and attractive to butterflies. 

This particular Buddleja is useful for several features. Its 
bright, unusual fowers and extremely beautiful dark leaves 
give a bold tropical feel to a garden as well as providing a 
solid background against which to grow grey or finely 
foliaged plants. Secondly, it has an amazing growth rate. A 
rooted cutting I planted has, in just over two years, achieved 
a height and spread of almost three metres, which is 
remarkable when you consider it was pruned last year and 
has had no more attention than water when necessary. In 
addition to the species a cultivar called “Lemon Ball” has 
become available in recent years. The flowers on this plant 
are lemon-yellow. 


Another worthwhile species is the Sage-leafed or Winter 
Buddleja, B. salviifolia. Eventually growing to five metres, 
large specimens of this can be seen in old gardens. It hasa 
pendulous habit, especially in late winter and early spring 
when the branches are weighed down by the sweet-smelling 

flowers. These are light mauve and occur at the tips of the 

current season’s growth. The leaves bear a resemblance to 
those of the Salvia genus, particularly S. leucantha. The 
similarity is in the rough texture of the leaf surfaces and the 
long, narrow, pointed shape. In this Buddleja the leaves are 
mid green and up to 15 cm long. 

These two Buddleja are of special interest to garden 
historians and those restoring old gardens as they were the 
only two available in Australia last century. The nowadays 
common B. davidii was not introduced into cultivation in 
Europe until 1896 and probably did not reach this country 
until Federation or even later. While its place in modern 
“cottage garden” schemes is undisputed, people who seek 
to accurately capture the look, feel and fragrance of the 19th 
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entirely green leaves should be removed or they will over- 
run the bush. Two white-flowered forms are available. These 
are “White Bouquet”, which is white with an orange throat, 
and “White Profusion” with pure white flowers. Plants with 
white flowers are also sold labelled “Alba” but this name 
appears to be of no botanical standing. 

Several other Buddleja species are available, though it may 
take some searching through specialist nurseries to locate 
them. B. colvillei has the largest flowers of those available. 
These are deep rosy-pink with white throats and wavy 
“skirts”. They are 2.5 cm long and equally wide at the mouth 
and hang in a long, loose panicle from the tips of the current 
season’s growth in summer. This Himalayan species is a large 
shrub or small tree ultimately reaching 10 metres. It has large 
pointed-oval, dark green leaves. The new growth, stems and 
undersurface of leaves are covered in a light-brownish down. 

A particularly beautiful species is B. alternifolia, the 
Fountain Buddleja or Weeping Butterfly Bush. Exceptional 
for a number of reasons, this deciduous Chinese native has 
long, thin, arching stems covered, in the warmer months, 
with small, dull green leaves which are white underneath. 
Unlike all other Buddlejas — which bear their leaves in pairs 
opposite each other — the leaves of this species occur 
alternately along the stems. 

Another distinction is that in B. alternifolia the early 
summer flowers occur on the previous year’s wood, rather 
than on the current season’s growth. These strongly scented 
flowers are light mauve-pink and draped in 2 cm spherical 
groups along the drooping one-year-old canes. The pruning 
of this plant involves the removal of spent flowering wood 
in late summer, taking care to leave sufficient “virgin” wood 


Buddleja alternifolia 


century garden would do best to use the previous two species for the following year’s flowers. The natural form of this plant 

Which easily match the latter for beauty and usefulness. lends it to use as a weeping standard. It grows to four metres. 
The familiar Butterfly Bush, B. davidii, is also sometimes 

aad the Summer Lilac as the flowers are superficially 


ilar to those of the spring-flowering Syringa vulgaris. The 
Plant grows to three metres and is deciduous with 20 cm long, 
slender, pointed leaves. These are dark green with a hint of 
ie in them and the undersurface is white. The lilac-purple 
Owers have orange throats and, although individually small, 
EuE 8touped in a loose conical arrangement at the branch 
UPs Which may be up to 30 cm long. The strong, sweet scent 
attracts butterflies from miles around, adding interest to the 
garden. 
ene are numerous cultivars of this species, most of 
Ich were selected from seedlings between the two World 
a will only brief ly outline the ones I know to be available 
F Tough urseries in this country: The plant sold as 
F ie is nota cultivated variety (cultivar) but israther 
ra <rm or variety more correctly labelled B. davidit var. 
poueiets It is similar to the species but has larger, more 
aa ply coloured f lower heads. In “Ile de France” the flowers 
siath fle violet and in very long panicles. “Charming” has 
those aie Royal Purple” has deep purple flowers while 
“Varie 2 ‘Royal Red” are deep red to almost purple. 
m= Bata has leaves with creamy-yellow margins and 
Uve flowers like those of the species. Shoots which have 


Buddleja colvillei 
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Buddleja x weyeriana 


Two other species occasionally available are B. fallowiana 
and B. pulchella. The former has leaves similar to those of 
B. davidii but in this species they are smaller. The deciduous 
bush will grow to a height and spread of three metres. The 
lavender flowers appear in late summer/early autumn in a 
loose panicle. B. pulchella is a small, evergreen shrub with 
dull, light green leaves. The flowers are small, perfumed and 
orange, and occur in small, loose groups. 

Members of the Buddleja genus are generally easy to grow. 
It should be noted, however, that B. davidit is reported to be 


Buddleja globosa naturalized in the NSW Central Highlands and B. 

The only hybrid grown in Australia is B. x weyeriana. This madagascariensis in S.E. Queensland, so people in these areas 
cross between B. davidii and B. globosa was made by W. van should be advised against growing these plants. : 

der Weyer at Smedmore House, Corfe Castle, Dorset, The Butterfly Bushes should be grown in full sun or light 

England in 1914. The leaves are very similar to those of B. shade and all will require an ample supply of water in our 


davidii but are bluer and the undersurface is much whiter. hot dry months. The application of a thick, organic mulch 
It is the flowers which give away this hybrid as these are 
intermediate of the parents. They are very light orangey-pink 
with dark orange throats. The arrangement of these flowers 
is in a loose, short conical panicle. However, the outline of 
this arrangement is not regular, but rather curves, as the cone 
is made up of individual balls which are sweetly fragrant. 
The shrub grows to four metres and is semi-evergreen. (There 
is a mature example of this plant at “Buda” Historic Home 
and Garden in Castlemaine, Victoria. It is located in the 
south-east corner of the garden.) A cultivar named “Golden 
Glow” is available which has orange-yellow flowers with a 
hint of purple. 

B. madagascariensis (syn. Nicodemia madagascariensis) 
is an evergreen shrub which flowers in mid to late winter. 
The broad leaves are shiny, dark green above with smooth 
edges. Stems, leaf undersurfaces and new growth are thickly 
covered with white down. The small, orange-yellow flowers 
occur in slender panicles 15 cm long. Growing to six metres, 
this is a lax, semi-climbing plant which could be grown as 
an informal climber. Not surprisingly, this plant comes from 
Madagascar. 


Buddleja salvifolia 


Photos: K. Walsh 
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New Cultivars Selected from Seedlings 
of Old-fashioned Roses 


by June and Brian Morley 


Abstract 


Six cultivars of seedling rose selections are described: R. 
cvs. “Princesse de Parme”, “Duchesse de La Tremoille”, 
“Duchesse de Guermantes”, “Madame de Villeparisis”, 
“Marie Nordlinger” and “Beauty of Glenhurst”. 


left: 
“William Lobb” 


below: 
“Princesse de Parme” 


Introduction 


In autumn 1983 seed was collected from open pollinated 
garden plants of R. cvs. “William Lobb”, “Henri Martin” 
ite De la Grifferae”. After potting in compost these were 
cae during the winter with germination in spring 
ra (Morley, 1988). Seedlings were pricked out into rows 
2 given adequate watering during the summer of 1984; 

onsiderable mortality was experienced. 
nea he first flowers of seedlings were seen in spring 1984 
in ee assessments of promising selections were made 
frock 1986 and 1987, Colour photographs of flowers of 
sate €ctions were taken during these years for comparative 
i Poses. In 1987 it had become apparent that particular 
~culons were phenotypically stable and in the opinion of 


th ale a: 
€ authors worthy of description and release to interested 
growers, 
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above left: 
“Duchesse de La Tremoille” 


above right: 
“Duchesse de Guermantes” 


: F “Madame de Villeparisis” 
“Henri Martin” se 


Sar left: 
“Marie Nordlinger” 


left: 
“Beauty of Glenhurst” 
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Descriptions 


Selections from R. cv. “William Lobb‘ 

“William Lobb” is a well known moss rose with a robust 
2.5 metre arching habit and mid-green somewhat bullate 
leaves which was raised in 1855 by Laffay in France; the 
parents are unknown. The moss is copious but short and 
greenish-purple on the receptacle and calyx, the flower being 
informal with a muddled centre, the petals not densely 
packed, and rich crimson-purple with a parma violet reverse, 
fading pale violet-grey. Flowering time is usually, but not 
invariably, late in the season at the time of rambler rose 
flowering. 

1. R. cv. “Princesse de Parme‘ 

This selection has an erect habit with robust shoots bearing 
a fresh pale green foliage with the leaf undersides more mossy 
than “William Lobb”. The flower moss is more copious than 
in “William Lobb” and green, the sepals being longer and 
often with expanded leafy appendages. The initially cupped 
flower opens flat and is much paler mid-pink than the red 
magenta of “William Lobb” in bud and on first opening. 
The flowers of “Princesse de Parme” have a paler pink 
reverse and fade to pale purple-pink, not the slate purple pf 
“William Lobb”. Flowering time is a little earlier, the shrub 
at present 1.3 metres tall, the numerous long mossy flower 
buds having a graceful appearance and providing an 
attractive setting for the pale pink double corollas. 

Origin of name: Princesse de Parme — an endearing 
Character of Marcel Proust in “A la Recherche...” based on 
Princesse Mathilde, the niece of Napoleon. 

2. R. cv. “Duchesse de La Tremoille‘ 

This selection has a shorter, less vigorous , more slender 
habit than “William Lobb” with smoother mid-green foliage. 

here is no moss on the flower, which opens from a claret 
coloured bud to a flattish bloom which is rich rose-pink, 
fading to purple and violet-pink, the petals not reflexing. 

he sepals bear glandular hairs. In some respects the 
selection could be considered a mossless “William Lobb”, 
but with flowers of more substance, and tighter packed petals 
which are quartered. 

Origin of name: Duchesse de La Tremoille — who had 
4 salon frequented by the prototypes of several Proustian 
characters, looked like the Queen in “Alice”, and would not 

ave a mirror in her house. 

Selections from R. cv. “de la Grifferae‘ 

“De la Grifferae” is sometimes described as a “multiflora” 
Tose, with hybrid parentage to an old gallica or damask. It is 
a robust arching plant when well grown, with trusses of 
medium sized, well filled, magenta pink flowers which fade 
‘0 white, the palest of pink and lilac. Once used as a rose 
Understock it occurs in many collections and is fertile; it was 
raised by Vibert in France in 1845 from unknown parents. 

-R. cv. “Duchese de Guermantes‘ 


Ri This Selection differs from “de la Grifferae” in having a 
orter more shrubby habit, about 1 metre tall, yellowish- 
Steen foliage and conspicuously green to reddish mossed 
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receptacles and sepals, the flowers borne in groups of only 
one or two. The semi-double flowers have petals with a silk- 
like quality opening mid-pink, contrasting with darker 
stamens, fading to a pale purple-pink, the petals eventually 
softly recurved. The flowers are not unlike those of R. cv. 
“General Kleber”, but it is extremely unlikely that the 
seedling arose from that pollen parent; the seed parent grows 
close to R. cv. “Lanei”, a moss. Flowering occurs in mid- 
season and the rose is very distinctive. 

Origin of name: Duchesse de Guermantes — a leading 
character of Marcel Proust in “A la Recherche..” based on 
several close friends including Mme Straus (Bizet’s widow), 
Comtesse Laure de Chevigne, Comtesse Greffulhe and Mme 
Arman de Caillavet. 

Selections from R. cv. “Henri Martin‘ 

“Henri Martin” is a small, crimson flowered moss rose 
raised from unknown parents in 1863 by Laffay in France, 
growing to 2 metres tall with somewhat wiry shoots, scanty 
clear green moss and strong prickles tinted red. The flowers 
are not full, but are a characteristic clear crimson fading to 
deep rose pink, with stamens visible. Flowers are 
approximately 5.5. cm in diameter with petals rounded, flat 
and later reflexing with camellia-like precision. The sepals 
have a pointed leafy tip. 

This cultivar has a genetic constitution in which the moss 
character is expressed to varying degrees. An unnamed 
seedling, 149 C, has more copious, long, yellowish moss on 
the stems, sepals and both sides of the leaves, semi-double 
flowers, and sepals with appendages, but in other respects 
resembles “Henri Martin”. 

4, R. cv. “Madame de Villeparisis‘ 

This selection has a height, habit and shoots like “Henri 
Martin”, but with more bluish-green foliage, it lacks moss 
and the flower pedicels have only glands and prickles, the 
flower a more bluish cherry red and more double with a 
button or muddled eye; they fade through pale pink to pale 
violet and are about 6 cm in diameter. 

Origin of name: Madame de Villeparisis — an engaging 
character of Marcel Proust in “A la Recherche..” based on 
Mme Lemaire who was, amongst other achievements, a 
flower painter of whom her lover, the younger Dumas, said 
“No one except God has created more roses” ! 

5. R. cv. “Marie Nordlinger‘ 

This selection after four years appears to have a dwarf 
habit, about 70 cm tall, but shoots and foliage like “Henri 
Martin” except that it lacks moss; there are thorns and glands 
on the flower pedicel, and the leaf undersides are pubescent. 
The flowers are smaller than “Henri Martin”, 4 to 5 cm in 
diameter, but are semi-double, with muddled-eye and 
stamens just visible. The flowers are rose pink, and fade paler 
pink uniformly. 

Origin of name: Marie Nordlinger — an English woman 
and artist whose friendship with Proust corresponded to the 
period of the writer’s interest in the works of John Ruskin. 

It is worth commenting that another seedling closely 
resembles R. cv “Little Gem” in its dwarf habit, but has more 
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crimson flowers fading deep rose, scant green moss; the leaf 
undersides pubescent not mossy and only slightly prickly 
stems; it seems close to “Little Gem”, the origins of which 
may have been as a seedling of “Henri Martin‘; it was raised 
by W. Paul in Britain in 1880. 

Selection from R. chinensis cv. “Old Blush‘ 

In 1979 seedlings were raised from a fruit of “Old Blush” 
and resulted in the selection which was informally named 
“Beauty of Glenhurst” by Trevor Nottle (1983). The vigorous 
and floriferous selection has a sparse bluish foliage and 
shrubby erect habit about 2.5 metres tall. Flowers are borne 
in trusses and are single, open deep magenta pink and fade 
paler. The selection is fertile and also strikes readily from 
cuttings, its erect habit and constitution making it suitable 
for hedging. 

It was named for the garden in which it was raised at 
Gumeracha in South Australia. The cultivar is not dissimilar 
from R. cv. “Sanguinea”. 
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Buddleja—continued from page 104 


will help prevent water loss while adding nutrients to the 
soil, thus benefitting these plants doubly. Generally the plants 
are frost hardy, although some considered to be evergreen 
in warm climes may prove to be only semi-evergreen or even 
deciduous in colder zones. B. salviifolia is the only species 
noted to be suited for seaside areas and is able to withstand 
extreme coastal exposure. 

All species and cultivars seem to be especially attractive 
to butterflies and I have seen literally dozens fluttering 
around a flowering bush. Despite the butterflies’ prominence 
caterpillars are not a major pest and the few that do appear 
are easily removed by hand. No other pests attack these plants 
apart from occasional damage by earwigs. This freedom from 
major pests is coupled with a complete lack of diseases, 
making these plants particularly trouble-free. 

In the past the pruning of buddlejas has tended to be quite 
severe, often with bushes reduced to short stumps annually. 
This method produced few, but large, flowers. Such drastic 
pruning should be discouraged as it is not necessary for the 
production of good flowers and also ruins the shrubs’ natural 
shape. A light pruning should be carried out after the plant 
has finished flowering. Reduce each flowered shoot back by 
about one third, ensuring the cut is made where a strong 
shoot is present. This method will prevent the bush becoming 
straggly. All buddlejas, with the exception of B. alternifolia, 
can be pruned by this method. Older plants can be revitalized 
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112 pages, including 16 pages colour photographs and 
numerous black and white prints, soft cover 
235 mm x 160 mm, includes index and bibliography. 
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by a hard pruning, if necessary.It is worth noting here that 
the plants are easily propagated by cuttings putin coarse sand, 
which is something to keep in mind for pruning time. 
This genus provides us with some particularly attractive 
shrubs with a wide variety of flowering periods and landscape 
uses. Their ease of maintenance and attraction to butterflies 
should see their popularity continue, if not increase. 
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Alternative or Conservative ? 
by Dorothy Hall 


Tt was not until my young sons began school some decades 
back that it was forcibly brought to my notice that we were, 
as a family, odd. As their bumps were treated with Witch- 
hazel lotion (we always spelled it Wych-hazel) and their cuts 
and scratches healed in hours with Calendula ointment 
applied I saw the first of many raised eyebrows. As the garlic 
Went in and the red flannel camphor bags went on the chest 
in early winter I was asked, with growing bewilderment, by 
other young mums and school teachers, “please explain”. 
When I did they didn’t believe these “alternative” remedies 
could be anything more than old wives’ tales, or worse, 
Positively blasphemous. It was then the golden age of 
Pharmaceutical wonder drugs; plants were out. I was 
alternative, and suspect. 

But they didn’t have my grandfather. Arthur Andrew 

amilton began his working life as a grocer in Scotland. He 
ended it in the 1930s as a Government botanist and 
agronomist, with a public obituary calling him “the farmer’s 
niend”. He first became a botanical assistant at Sydney’s 
Botanic Gardens before the first World War, later achieving 
ellowships in the Royal Society and the Linnean Society in 
the 1920s. I possess only two of his papers, presented first 
before these two august bodies, and reprinted from their 
Journals: 

“Topographical, ecological and taxonomic notes on the 
Ocean shoreline vegetation of the Port Jackson district” (read 
before the Royal Society of N.S. Wales, October 3, 1917). 
Issued January 21, 1918, Journal of Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of N.S, Wales, Vol LI, and 

An ecological study of the saltmarsh vegetation in the 
Port Jackson district” (issued December 17, 1919). From the 
Toceedings of the Linnean Society of New South Wales, 
1919, Vol XLIV, part 3, September 24, 1919. 

_These are written in the florid, pedantic mode of that era, 
with many respectful references to the work of other eminent 
botanists, like J.H. Maiden. (Perhaps I inherited my 
8tandfather’s propensity for wordiness; editors of my own 
seven published books have often red-inked out the purple 
bits !), I quote from the first above paper. p.351: 

In the open country the moist fringe of the swamp is 
Sparsely clothed by the prostrate Epaltes australis Less (whose 
Presence is an indication of sour ill-drained land) the 

‘mutation of its mat, and reduction of foliage as the aquatic 


Tegion is approached, denoting its disinclination for further 
submergence” 
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And from the same paper: 

“On the southern end of the beach, in the shallow sluggish 
seepage flowing across the strand from the swamp at the rear 
of the dune, a colony of Carex pumila has been invaded by 
the introduced Hydrocotyle umbellata var bonariensis. On 
the strand the Carex is dominant but as the channel narrows 
and deepens and its salinity decreases on its inland course, 
the Hydrocotyle assumes supremacy, closing up its ranks and 
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lengthening the stalks of its umbrella-like leaves, holding the 
blade aloft in a horizontal position”. 

And I learned a new word which I’ve not been game to 
use yet: 

p.333... “the rocky headland extends along the ocean front 
to Bondi. Melaleuca armillaris Sm here first noted, maintains 
in some measure its erect habit, and in the region of greatest 
exposure, on the verge of the escarpment, is less dwarfed and 
prostrate than its rigidly framed congenor, M. nodosa’. 

There is an apocryphal story of my grandfather whose 
dignity was also consistent with the era. Whilst searching for 
specimens at Leura in the Blue Mountains of New South 
Wales, he was prone underneath a small shrub with a 
magnifying glass over its dropped seed pods. He wore on these 
expeditions a black alpaca dust coat and carried a canvas 
shoulder bag of specimen tubes, boxes, etc. In this 
undignified position he was confronted by two youths hiking 
past, who had stopped in sheer astonishment. “What are you 
doing 2” asked one of them. He slowly resumed an upright 
stance (he was a tall man), and gazed with great calm at the 
questioner. “Young man”, he replied firmly, “I am earning 
my living?” 

But it didn’t just end with my grandfather, my “odd” 
education. My grandmother would brew up aromatic teas 
from backyard and wild plants, boil up ointment-bases of 
marshmallow root and beeswax, apply a plantain leaf on our 


The National Trust’s Bush 
Management Program 
by Judith Rawling 


The National Trust is associated in most minds with the 
struggle to preserve Australia’s cultural heritage. As the 
largest voluntary conservation organisation in Australia, the 
New South Wales Trust has led the fight to save many of our 
oldest and most significant buildings. Less well known is the 
Trust’s commitment to the conservation and preservation of 
the natural environment, whether large areas of scenic beauty 
or the relatively small areas of remnant native bushland in 
our Cities and towns. 

Almost since its inception in 1945 the Trust has been 
closely involved with issues concerning the conservation and 
management of urban bushland, and in the early 1970s the 
management problems of these natural areas were examined 
by the Trust as it sought to promote the regeneration of native 
plants in bushland on some of its own properties,especially 
the Ludovic Blackwood Sanctuary at Beecroft in the 
northern suburbs of Sydney. 

In the ensuing years, the Trust was responsible for 
advocating and putting into practice the method of bushland 
regeneration devised by the Bradley sisters of Mosman and 
bearing their name. Under this method, disturbance is 
minimised, weed removal is undertaken by working from 
the least weed-infested areas to the most densely infested,and 
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insect bites, or a cut leaf of aloe, the juice soothing and healing 
for sunburn, 

My father, after breakfast, would survey not the earth but 
the sky. “There’s a haze over the harbour and it’s there before 
10 am. There will be a southerly buster along by tea-time”, 
and he would be right, every time. My mother, often 
pessimistic, would gloomily point to full grown snails, three 
feet up the house wall. “Mark my words”, she would warm 
to her Cassandra impression, “within two days there’ll be a 
few days of downpour; I’ll do the washing to-day.” And she 
would be right, too ! 

One of my earliest memories is of a garden job I was given 
around the age of four. The proud possessor of a small red 
and green wooden wheelbarrow, my task was to transplant 
earthworms from a fertile part of the garden to a new rockery 
whose introduced soil was sterile and lifeless. I have always 
remembered the change that the worms wrought in the soil 
in a few short months. My garden to-day is on red volcanic 
loam where there are dozens of bloodworms and earthworms 
in every cubic metre of it. I know how busy is that living soil. 

A troublesome Greenie or a born respecter of this planet 
? Alternative ? It’s a strange word to apply to my most 
conservative family. Each of us merely observed, conserved, 
and respected Nature’s established rules. Australian garden 
history ? I grew up in it! 


~ the rate of native plant regeneration determines the rate at 
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which weeds are removed. 

The work carried out by the Trust has spread beyond its 
own properties as it has built up a trained workforce, 
undertaking contracts for various land managing authorities, 
chiefly local government, but also private industry, the 
Federal Government and authorities such as the New South 
Wales Historic Houses Trust. Approximately 85 persons are 
employed on a part-time basis to carry out bush regeneration 
work in some 36 urban parks and reserves in the Sydney 
Metropolitan Area, while Trust professionalstaff travel widely 
throughout the State as speakers, educators and consultants 
in bushland management. 

Theselatter activities reflect a move in emphasis from bush 
regeneration per se to bushland management. Recently the 
Trust has undertaken an extensive review of the principles 
and techniques used in planning and undertaking a 
bushmanagement program for a managing authority. The 
results of this review and the Trust’s current attitudes to 
problems and issues in urban bushland management are 
contained in the new Trust publication “A Policy Paper — 
Urban Bushland”, which is available from all National Trust 
bookshops. 

The core problem of urban bushland management is that 
remnant areas of bushland are always under threat, whether 
by alienation of public land transferred to private ownership 
or unsympathetic development or the steady and insidious 
degradation resulting from the various impacts of 
urbanisation. 


The greatest threat to the survival of such natural areas 
is undoubtedly the threat posed by land management 
problems and habitat changes. These include the 
inappropriate and over use of bushland areas by humans,the 
build-up in soil nutrient and soil water levels as a result of 
urban stormwater drainage, rubbish dumping, exotic weed 
invasion and either the overuse or the total exclusion of fire. 


It is in areas subject to these management problems that 
the Trust is usually contracted to work, and while most of 
that work is directed towards the removal of exotic weed 
vegetation,the Trust must work closely with the managing 
authority to identify, and wherever possible, take steps to 
mitigate, any adverse impacts of urbanisation or 
Inappropriate use on urban bushland. 

Bush regeneration is the rehabilitation of bushland from 
a weed infested community to a healthy plant community. 
Wherever possible the rehabilitated community should 
consist of the plants indigenous to that site. However, in many 
urban bushland areas thebasic physical and chemical nature 
of the soils has been so altered by changes in the natural 
drainage patterns and infire regimes that it may not be 
Possible to restore the original plant community. This sort 
of situation is typical of the gullies and valleys around Sydney 
where soft-leafed exotic plants such as privet, camphor laurel 
and wandering jew have largely displaced the native 
vegetation to form dense, often impenetrable thickets. In 
these cases bush regeneration seeks to produce a manageable 
native plant community which will tolerate the changed 
Conditions and be self-sustaining with a minimum of 
maintenance. 

Bushregeneration is an ideal activity for community 
8roups and for individuals who wish to contribute in some 
small way to the preservation of bushland. It is essential to 
learn as much as possible about the native plant communites 
in the particular area and about the weeds which are invading 

ushland. The National Trust runs its own weekend bush 
management school twice yearly and the New South Wales 
Department of TAFE now hasa registered certificate course 
In Bush Regeneration. Several publications are currently 
available from Trust bookshops and a comprehensive 
textbook and works manual are at present in preparation. 

There are many opportunities for individuals to 
Participate in, or to support local community group efforts 
to introduce bush management to local government. In fact 
almost half of Sydney’s metropolitan councils have some bush 
Tegeneration program underway and a number of country 
Councils have recently recruited specialist personnel to 
Manage their bushland areas. 

At the individual level, it is important to be aware of the 
Plants that invade bushland and to remove them from 
8ardens. While pampas grass, cotoneaster,camphor laurels 
and asparagus fern may lookspectacular in a cultivated 
8arden they readily invadebushland and cause great damage 
‘0 native plants, Garden refuse should never be disposed of 
'n bushland. Even the seemingly innocuous pile of grass 


Slashing a tangle of lantana and blackberry at Kogarah 


clippings enriches the soil nutrient level to the detriment of 
the native plants. Dumped grass clippings, prunings from 
vines such as morning glory, jasmine, and honeysuckle and 
portions of many other common garden plants are well 
adapted to take root in the bush and form the nucleus of a 
new weed infestation.Garden pruningsshould always be 
disposed of in the correct way — at the local tip. 

More information on the Trust’s Bush Management 
Program may be obtained from the Bush Management 
Officer at the Trust Centre, Observatory Hill, Sydney, 2000. 


Note 


Judith Rawling is Bush Management Officer to the 
National Trust of Australia (New South Wales) 


For The People’s 
Pleasure 


by Carol Henty; published by 
Greenhouse Publications, 1988; 
recommended retail price $75.00 


reviewed by Tom Garnett 


By her choice of title Carol Henty (or 
her publishers) climbs firmly off the 
fence in an argument which has persisted 
since at least 1800 and still persists. Are 
Botanic Gardens intended for scientific 
research and education or are they for the 
people’s pleasure ? Certainly those 
created in Victoria in the middle of the 
19th century, when gold-induced wealth 
made it possible to look beyond mere 
survival, were part of a movement which 
included Mechanics Institutes and the 
Libraries which went with them (the 
splendid library at Mount Coot-tha 
continues this tradition). But they were 
also places of recreation. Ideally, of 
course, they should cater for both uses 
but the ideal has seldom been achieved 
or for long. 

“Sir, I have the honour to present my 
annual report, I trust you will excuse the 
brevity of it, for you in your wisdom have 
not allowed me sufficient money to 
purchase notepaper”, so wrote Philllip 
McMahon, Curator of Brisbane’s Botanic 
Gardens to the Department of Lands in 
1890. Similar stories can be told about 
almost every one of these gardens at some 
point in its history; and one is amazed by 
two things, the hardihood of the various 
Directors as they suffered at the hands of 
their political masters (none was more 
astute than Joseph Maiden of Sydney) 
and the emergence of so much beauty out 
of so much (often sordid) controversy. 


The earliest public gardens, those in 
Sydney and Hobart, were intended 
neither for scientific research nor for 
pleasure, but to grow food for convicts. 
Gradually they evolved beyond that 
utilitarian horizon, generally by way of 
testing the useful properties and 
readiness to thrive of imported trees and 
their fruits. Perhaps only the National 
Botanic Gardens in Canberra have had 
from the start an unequivocal aim — the 
specific study of indigenous Australian 
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flora. Only in those gardens, not even in 
Perth’s Kings Park, are there no exotics 
at all. 


Readers of this handsome and well 
produced book will approach it with 
expectations as heterogenous as the users 
of the gardens themselves. Some, perhaps 
most, will be content to look at the 
excellent photographs, mostly by Ron 
Berg with help from Terry Knight in 
Darwin and Pamla Toler for the south- 
eastern provincial gardens (a pity that the 
caption on page 59 presents a cypress as 
a red gum). These photographs may 
bring home to some what wealth exists. 
Most people know something about the 
gardens of the southern capitals, but may 
never have heard of those at Wollongong 
or Cairns or of the satellite gardens in 
most States. 

For most the history and the politics 
will be fascinating, while those now 
connected with the administration of 
Botanic Gardens may be comforted by 
the knowledge that their predecessors 
had their problems too (but is it really true 
that Rockhampton City Council provides 
a budget of $100,000 a month ?). 

For some the horticultural and 
botanical information will be most 
valuable, particularly for those who live 
in the south about the tropical and sub- 
tropical gardens. It is useful too to have 
the meteorological information. 

Ata first reading the text can be a little 
confusing until you realise that most 
sections start with a description of the 
garden as it is to-day, and then back-track, 
without a visible break, to its history; a 
bit about its herbarium (if any) is tacked 
on at the end. 

The book is not completely up-to-date 
(for example Melbourne has a new 
perennial border and a new grey garden, 
Ballarat a new native garden), but that 
fact is in itself encouraging because it 
implies that the gardens are still dynamic. 

A pity, too, perhaps that hybrid and 
invasive mallard duck are given 
legitimacy in Adelaide’s Botanic Gardens 
! And no doubt specialists and those who 
know individual gardens intimately will 
detect small flaws (the Surveyor General 
in 1869 was surely Goyder, not Goyer). 
But we should all be indebted to Carol 
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Henty and her publishers for drawing 
together so much and such _ varied 
information and for presenting it so 
attractively. It is a valuable contribution 
to Australian garden history. 


The Garden Magic 
of Edna Walling 


edited by Margaret Barrett; published 
by Anne O’Donovan, 1988; 
recommended retail price $39.95 


Gardens in Time; 
in the footsteps of 
Edna Walling 


by Trisha Dixon and Jennie 
Churchill; published by Angus and 
Robertson, 1988; recommended retail 
price $39.95 


reviewed by Tim North 

Fifteen years after her death the 
“magic” of Edna Walling is still very real. 
Yet much of her life and work remains 
undocumented. Peter Watts, whose 
“Gardens of Edna Walling” (National 


-Trust of Victoria, 1981) is the only 


attempt at a biography, found that there 
were so many trails it would have taken 
years to follow them all to their end, time 
which regrettably he did not have. 
Neither of these books attempts to 


. remedy this deficiency. So we must wait 


for another time, and perhaps another 
author, for a definitive biography of this 
remarkable lady who, it can safely be said, 
has had more influence on the course of 
garden design in this country than 
anyone else. 


The raison d’etre of “The Garden Magic 
of Edna Walling” was the discovery of a 
suitcase brim-full of black and white 
photographs and manuscripts, most of 
them hitherto unpublished, many 
without legible captions. Yet more trails 
to be followed one day ? Linking the most 
suitable pieces of writing with the most 
telling of the photographs must have 
been a herculean task, and it says much 
for the telling combination of Margaret 
Barrett and Anne O’Donovan (who in 
1985 were responsible for a superb new 


edition of Edna’s best known book, “A 
Gardener’s Log’) that the result is both 
impressive and enjoyable reading, 
enhanced by Neil Robertson’s 
introduction and some excellent colour 
photographs by John Hay. Edna was, by 
all accounts, an unconventional 
Photographer, and while some of her 
shots may not meet with the approval of 
an expert, there is scarcely one which 
does not add to the “magic”. Here too the 
reader will find some typical Walling 
Statements like “surely a garden is not a 
Success if it doesn’t bring joy to the 
children‘; “I suppose one of the most 
damning things about the modern 
suburban garden is the entrance path of 
concrete, whether it be winding or 
Straight’; and “a bench and a low table, 
I feel, are a must outside the back door, 
for the convenience of the housewife who 
wants to slip out to do the vegetables”. 
he more one reads the more tantalizing 
the magic becomes, since there are still 
SO many questions unanswered. 
Trisha Dixon’s and Jennie Churchill’s 
book is quite different. It is essentially a 
Photographic record of some 26 extant 
Edna Walling gardens, with a brief 
description of each, and a few 
f fragments” remaining of others. As such 
It has been very well done, though I 
Would like to have seen more reference 
to plant names, and an index would have 
been useful. There are one or two minor 
slips — Edna and her family settled in 
Melbourne in 1914, not 1912. The colour 
Photographs are, for the most part, 
excellent, and some of Edna’s 
watercolour plans have been included to 
800d effect. As the authors say in their 
Preface, “Edna Walling is far from being 
Just a ‘™memory, a collection of 
Manuscripts or a bundle of faded 
Photographs”, It is refreshing to find that 
S© many of her creations, some of them 
now fifty or sixty years old, are still 
€njoyed and well cared for. 
tis fortuitous, too, that these two quite 
Isparate books so neatly complement 
each Other, Both, in their own way, 
Contribute to that “magic”, 


Cottage Garden 
lowers 


by Trevor Nottle; published by 


angaroo Press, 1988; recommended 
Tetail price $24.95 


Ga 


reviewed by Tim North 

The “cottage garden” vogue shows no 
sign of abating, and there is no more 
knowledgeable proponent of cottage 
garden plants than Trevor Nottle. As the 
publisher kindly points out, Trevor is a 
regular contributor to this journal, so 
needs little introduction to regular 
readers. He is a plantsman first and 
foremost, with an _ encyclopaedic 
knowledge of, and infectious enthusiasm 
for, the plants that were commonplace in 
19th century gardens, many of which, 
sadly, have either been lost or are hard to 
find to-day. 

He treats, in particular, of fuchsias, 
primroses, jonquils and _ tazettas, 
pelargoniums and old roses, and 
thoughtfully includes a list of sources of 
some of the older varieties. There is also 
an interesting chapter on bedding out 
with such succulent delights as 
echeverias and sempervivums — but 
where, I wonder, will I find Wigandia 
caracasana, which the author says should 
be more widely available ? 

Sensibly, Trevor Nottle does not 
confine himself to genuine 19th century 
plants, but includes some more recent 
introductions that, by virtue of their 
general character, are perfectly eligible 
for a place in a “cottage garden”. Thus 
the lovely -hybrid musk rose “Buff 
Beauty”, introduced in 1939, rates a 
mention, as does “Opal Brunner”, a rose 
which, introduced in 1948, may be 
unfamiliar to many. I was also pleased to 
see reference to some of the less common 
annuals that are suitable for this kind of 
garden, like Argemona (the Mexican 
Poppy), Bartonia, and Nemophila 
(Californian Bluebell). 


Heritage Roses and 
Old Fashioned Crafts 


by Elizabeth Culpeper; published by 
Kangaroo Press, Sydney, 1988; 
recommended retail price $29.95 


reviewed by Trevor Nottle 

With an illustrious name like 
Culpeper readers could well expect the 
author to provide like her namesake “A 
Complete Herbal and English Physicial; 
wherein several hundred herbs, with a 
display of their medicinal and occult 


properties are physically applied to cure’ 


all of the disorders incident to mankind”. 
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Fortunately this author chose to limit 
herself to a somewhat less global task in 
selecting rose based recipes as the subject 
of her book. 

Greater experts than I will have to be 
called upon for a critique of the various 
recipes for scented waters, pot-pourris, 
cosmetic products, sweetmeats and 
conserves. I will content myself by saying 
that there are most certainly a very varied 
and comprehensive range of recipes with 
applications ranging from the usual rose- 
beads and jams to sweet bags for 
gentlemen’s wardrobes and a superior 
kind of raspberry fool flavoured with 
petals of “Mme Isaac Pereire”. There is 
much here to challenge the adventurous 
cook and excite the dedicated epicure. 
Those less inclined to “derring-do” 
gastronomy will get a lot of pleasure from 
the beautiful illustrations (perhaps too 
perfect and somewhat idealized) of old 
fashioned roses drawn and painted by 
Charlotte Foate. 

A worthy successor to Eleanor 
Sinclair Rhode’s “Rose Recipes from 
Olden Times” and a much more 
reasonable price than any surviving 
books by Mr Nicholas Culpeper. 


A Heritage of Roses 


by Hazel Le Rougetel; published by 
Unwin and Hyman, London, 1988; 
recommended retail price $60.00 


reviewed by Trevor Nottle 


A fascinating history of the rose and 
its travels around the globe has been 
assembled by Hazel Le Rougetel in this 
book. Extensive research in horticultural 
libraries provide the basis for a study of 
the migrations of the rose from England 
and Europe to new colonies in the 
Americas, the Antipodes, India and other 
remote parts, and then for a reverse flow 
of species to the botanic gardens and 
collections in the Old World, then a 
further two-way trade in hybrids. There 
is an especially interesting chapter on the 
roses of Chinese gardens and _ their 
introduction and influence on European 
rose breeders. Aside from pure research 
on an international scale Hazel Le 
Rougetel made many side trips to follow 
up historical records with tours and visits 
to present day rose growers, breeders and 
collectors of old roses. She links these in 
her text to enrich our understanding of 


where our roses have come from, how far 
they have spread, where some of. the 
unique antique beauties have survived, 
and how many are being actively 
conserved and re-distributed. The web of 
rose trails around the world is complex 
and dense with many crossings over and 
not a few dead ends. Mrs Le Rougetel 
tells the story with enthusiasm and verve. 

Besides being an accomplished writer 
the author is also a talented photographer 
well able to capture not only the fine 
nuances of colour which are found in 
many old roses, but also to convey some 
of the characteristic habits which are 
associated with old roses. A few of the 
photographs have been taken by Hazel’s 
daughter, Heather Angel, a well known 
wild life photographer. The text is also 
illustrated with many reproductions of 
old photographs and engravings. At the 
conclusion there is a personal account of 
making gardens of roses; a select list of 
choice varieties for particular purposes, 
a very useful list of specialist books and 
an international listing of organizations 
and people devoted to old roses. 

A most satisfying book and with a 
good deal more to offer reading 
gardeners than many other old rose 
books. Thoroughly recommended. 

(Of special interest is the rose “Tipsy 
Imperial Concubine” and the Moutan or 
Peony Rose, both apparently old Chinese 
garden hybrids; the former probably a Tea 
and the latter most likely a Hybrid 
Perpetual. Both are illustrated in colour). 


Roses at the Cape of 
Good Hope 


by Gwen Fagan; published by 
Breestraat-Publikasies, Cape Town, 
1988; recommended retail price 
$145.00 


reviewed by Trevor Nottle 


In these days of mass circulation 
publishing it is rare to see a privately 
published book which can compare 
favourably with commercial editions. 
However Gwen Fagan’s book is such an 
exception. The book is bound to become 
acollectors’ item very quickly, such is the 
quality of the entire publication. 


The author and her husband were so 
dedicated to the ideals they established 
for the book that they decided the only 
way to ensure that the finished product 


would meet their high standards was to 
form their own company and publish it 
themselves. This they did, and the result 
is a magnificent volume that ranks 
second only to Redoute in the beauty and 
quality of its illustrations. Each rose is 
shown life size and in true colour of leaf 
and flower. The photographic portraits 
have been carefully “lifted” from the 
background settings and are printed 
directly on the pale cream pages. The 
technique used produces pictures which 
are of exceptional clarity and luminosity. 
Each page is also set with a number of 
smaller portraits of the same variety as 
the larger picture; some taken from old 
rose books, some photographed in 
gardens and others taken from old 
photographs. These provide 
opportunities for comparison and 
commentary for the reader and the 
author and as such are a special feature 
of the book. 


The paper is heavy with a soft sheen 
and the bindings strong and covered in 
olive green linen. The front cover has an 
inset oval panel showing a lovely bowl of 
flowers. The dust wrapper is water 
resistant and features a wonderful 
arrangment of old roses displayed in one 
of the grand old Cape Dutch farm 
houses. 


Dr Fagan is an architectural historian 
who, with her husband, has been 
responsible for almost all of the major 
historic building restorations undertaken 
in South Africa. As part of her researches 
she has investigated the development of 
gardens at the Cape of Good Hope since 
the first European settlement in the mid 
17th century, and has travelled widely 
following up clues in the outposts where 
the Dutch East India Company traded, 
as well as in Europe, Australia, New 
Zealand and America. The result is a 
meticulous study of the old roses found 
growing at the Cape; a study that eclipses 
almost all the other old rose writers in its 
depth and scope. 


In style this book is thoroughly 
informative and clearly written. Gwen 
Fagan brings her own personal 
experiences with old roses into the text 
adding a good sprinkle of old rose 
enthusiasts met in her travels and many 
childhood memories. The book is 


compelling in its scholarship and 
absorbing in its charm. 


Roses 


by Roger Phillips and Martin Rix; 
published by Pan Books, London, 
1988; recommended retail price 
$35.00 


reviewed by Trevor Nottle 


‘Over 1,400 roses in full colour 
photographs‘; “the indispensable new 
reference book’; “superb colour.. glowing 
conditions.. studio shots.. never before 
have so many roses been collected 
together”. With publicity like this what 
book needs a review ? This one does, for 
although it is quite good it does have its 
limitations. At first sight it is very 
appealing with masses of roses 
attractively displayed on each page. The 
range is good, too, from species through 
old fashioned varieties to modern hybrid 
bushes, climbers and miniatures. There 
are even a few tantalizing shots of roses 
growing wild in China (R. chinensis var 
spontanea, R. brunonii and R. sericea 
among them) and some equally exciting 
pictures taken in English cottage 
gardens. What is really well done are the 
portraits of rose species taken in autumn. 
The variety of shape and colour of the 
heps is an impressive demonstration of 
the many beauties of the rose. These 
pages will win many new friends for wild 
roses and their kin. Newcomers to old 
fashioned roses and a good many 
enthusiasts will appreciate the 
comprehensive section dealing with 


‘David Austin’s English roses. Their 


lovely colours and old style forms are 
shown on no fewer than 55 varieties. A 
short section on early Hybrid Teas will 
no doubt interest many who collect roses 
from derelict gardens, while the larger 
sections on modern roses will delight new 
garden makers and lovers of roses. 

On the whole an excellent basic guide 
to the rose family. However the colour of 
some varieties is not well rendered, 
particularly the purple-greys of the 
Gallica tribe, and the foliage throughout 
tends to be pretty much a uniform rich 
green where in reality rose foliage is quite 
variable, from plum and copper shades 
through a range of greens to grey and 
silver. The list of rose growers and display 
gardens at the end of the book is woefully 
inadequate. 


Letters 


Dear Sir, 

Mr Garnett’s letter (Australian Garden Journal, Oct/Nov 
1988) is astonishing and both misrepresents and confuses 
good conservation principles. 

As one of those “who hold the purse-strings” I am 
responsible for the management of three very important old 
gardens; Vaucluse House, Elizabeth Farm and Rouse Hill. 
The cost of ongoing maintenance and restoration of these 
gardens is approximately $150,000 each year. I am also 
accountable to the public for what I have done in these 
gardens. If, therefore, I have to spend (a one-off) $20,000 on 
Preparing conservation plans for these gardens it is money 
well spent. The gardens have been thoroughly researched, 
their significance established and a document produced 
which tells the public what, and more importantly why, 
changes are being made to the gardens. The gardens are also 
being developed in accordance with sensible long term plans. 
In my view that $20,000 is money well spent. Where such 
Processes are not followed problems inevitably arise. 

I don’t expect Mr Garnett to prepare a conservation plan 


for his garden. It is privately owned, relatively new and he is 
only accountable to his own sensibilities. If, however, it came 


into public ownership (including the National Trust) at some 
later time then I would expect the owning authority to 
undertake some sort of analysis of the former owner’s 
intentions and prepare a plan to respect these. If this does 
not happen gardens become subject to the interests, whims 
and passions of individuals, or worse garden committees. Just 
think about it for a moment and you will realise that most of 
the disasters, and there are many, that have occured in our 
historic gardens result from such personal whims, 
encouraged by an absence of any sort of analysis and 
planning. 

Unlike Mr Garnett I do not divide gardens into 
plantsmen’s gardens and architectural gardens. Elements of 
both exist, in varying proportions, in all gardens and 
expertise, of varying proportions, is needed in each. 
Plantsmanship is essential to good conservation of historic 
gardens. Conservation is not necessary to plantsmanship. It 
is divisive and unproductive to suggest otherwise. 

Yours faithfully, 

Peter Watts 


T.R. Garnett comments: 

History shows that gardening controversies can lead to 
personal acrimony, and J am anxious that nothing of the sort 
should poison my argument with Peter Watts. His survey of 
the gardens of Victoria was an enormously important catalyst 
in triggering interest in these and other gardens, as was the 


(continued on page 116) 


BOOK REVIEWS (continued) 
Ob My Own Rose 


by Dr Ruth Borchard; published 
Privately in Zielmatte, Switzerland 


teviewed by Trevor Nottle 
_ This neat volume contains more 
information about the rose in mythology, 
history, religion and symbolism than any 
Other I have come across. As such it 
represents a very useful source of 
information frequently omitted from 
More pragmatic gardening books. For 
any keen rose collector who is successful 
at rose culture and wishes to become 
More familiar with the heritage and lore 
of the Queen of Flowers this book will 

8ive invaluable lessons. 

Ranging across the centuries from the 
asta Of civilization through ancient 
Mes in Israel, Greece and Rome to the 
tite secs and the Renaissance, the 
of hee raws on an extensive knowledge 
a ae philosophy and theology to 
+e 8 her readers to an understanding of 
relationship between roses, people 


and God. If this sounds a bit rarified it is 
a fascinating and well told story that is 
scholarship at its best. This book will give 
rise to much discussion and pleasant 
debate among those who have the good 
fortune to obtain a copy. (Copies are 
available from Dr Ruth Borchard, 6362 
Stansstad NW, Zielmatte 7, Switzerland; 


send $10 in cash or $15 by cheque to cover 


bank charges). 


Reviews in Brief 


The New Australian Plants for Small 
Gardens and Containers; by Gwen 
Elliott (Hyland House 1988; $29.95) 
A completely new edition of Gwen 
Elliott’s top selling book; new features 
include rockery planning. cottage 


gardens, courtyards, glasshouses and . 


shadehouses, window boxes and water 
gardens. 
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Allan Seale’s Garden Companion to 
Native Plants (Reed Books 1988; 
$29.95) 

Allan Seale’s first major work on 
native plants, lists species alphabetically 
with introductory chapters on planning, 
cultivation, propagation and pest control. 


Planning and Planting Home 
Gardens; by Frances Hutchison (Bay 
Books 1988; $6.95) 

An excellent and practical book on 
making gardens on small suburban 
blocks, includes chapters on balconies, 
porches and roof gardens, food gardens, 
garden structures and decorations. 


Growing Annuals; by A.G.W. 
Simpson (Kangaroo Press 1988) 


Covers a wide range of annual plants 
as well as some biennials and perennials. 


Acacias of Australia; by Marion 
Simmons (Viking O’Neil 1988; 
$50.00) 

Follows the first volume of this 
author’s definitive work on the genus. 


exhibition, “The Art of Gardening in Colonial Australia”, 
arranged by Howard Tanner. But there is no point in 
disguising the fact that Peter and I differ about the wisdom 
of spending scarce public money on the employment of 
consultants to prepare conservation analyses before work 
begins on a garden. Here I am conscious that some firms 
and individuals derive considerable income from the 
preparation of such analyses, which makes it difficult for 
them to contribute to the discussion without fear that they 
might be accused of self-interest. 

I hope readers will look again at my letter in the Oct/Nov 
issue of this journal (which set out deliberately, and perhaps 
provocatively, to raise what I believe is an important issue) 
before reading this exchange. I did not myself make what 
Peter calls the “divisive and unproductive” distinction 
between plantsmen’s gardens and architectural gardens, 
though I quoted someone much more experienced than I, 
A.G.L. Hellyer, who for the purposes of argument did do so. 
What I did write was “there is a continuous spectrum between 
gardens whose appeal consists almost entirely in the variety 
of plants they contain” (arboreta, for example), and “those 
whose appeal is largely architectural” (I might have cited 
Vaux-la-Vicomte). 

Not everyone found my letter “astonishing”. John Sales 
greeted me with “having read your letter I knew I would be 
meeting a friend”. And I do not know how I misrepresented 
and confused good conservation principles. What I was, and 
am, concerned about is the best use of scarce financial 
resources to provide something (to quote the Burra Charter) 
“of aesthetic, scientific and social value to present and future 
generations”. I would want to change “something” to “as 
much as possible”. 

Physical disability, unfortunately, prevented me from 
attending the discussions at the 1988 AGHS Conference, so 
I do not know whether it was revealed how many members 
had ever heard of the Burra Charter nor the names of any 
practical gardeners who had subscribed to that Charter. 

Peter cites three gardens for whose management he is 
responsible. He is fortunate to have (by Victorian standards) 
large budgets for each of them. Let me quote a different 
approach to his. 

As part of Victoria’s 150th Anniversary celebrations it was 
decided by the Gardens and Environment Committee to put 
at the head of its priorities the rejuvenation (the term chosen 
is important) of Victoria’s provincial botanic gardens. The 
total budget was initially $100,000 (subsequently raised to 
$135,000) for 15 gardens. If we had started by commissioning 
conservation analyses there would have been nothing for 
anything else. As it is, all trees in those gardens have been 
identified and labelled and guidelines prepared for the future, 
based upon their histories as far as these could be determined. 
Their future maintenance is the the responsibility of local 
councils as management agents for the Department of 
Conservation, Forests and Lands. Much remains to be done, 
but many communities have been inspired to value and do 
something about what has been neglected. 
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Garden 
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To take our own garden, since Peter refers to it. It is much 
older than he implies, though the rejuvenation 
(modernization ?) of it has been going on for a comparatively 
short time, about as long, in fact, as had that very different 
garden, Bolobek, when Peter included it among his historic 
gardens. We have photographs of it in 1880, 1900, and the 
1920s. We are documenting its development. Interestingly 
the house was built by a Cornish stonemason about 1854, 
and the detail is exactly the same as that of Rouse Hill, one 
of the properties for which Peter is responsible. Rouse is a 
Cornish name, and you might say that the style of St. Erth 
is Cornish/NSW. 

Like Peter, we “tell the public what, and more 
importantly, why, changes are made”. The reason we give 
for perhaps the most important changes of all are that we 
want to ensure that the garden remains in private hands, 
because we are disillusioned with what has happened to 
gardens handed over to public bodies, including the National 
Trust, and the garden must therefore, somehow, become self 
supporting, as many English gardens have become. This 
news almost always produces emphatic nodding of heads. 
The last thing that I should want is that my ideas about the 
garden should be embalmed. All I would hope for is that the 
garden would be well maintained and be sufficiently 
interesting to attract people to enjoy it. If it did not, it would 
die. 

Peter refers to “disasters ... that have resulted from 
personal whims”. Could it not be that his view of what 
constitutes a disaster itself constitutes a personal whim ? 

Although I balanced my letter on the pin-point of the 
Burra Charter, I believe that the discussion ought to be 
ranging much more widely. Both Peter and I want to 
encourage an interest in gardening in all its aspects — 
historical, botanical, horticultural, artistic. The Garden 
Opening and the Ornamental Plants Collection Schemes in 
Victoria have that aim in mind, as has the revival of the Public 
and Botanical Gardens Committee. The Friends of 
Melbourne’s Royal Botanic Gardens are just about to have 
their first sale of plants. These are all steps towards that aim. 
Are there comparable schemes in New South Wales ? 

What I have feared is encapsulated in the quotation I 
included — ‘The garden history movement legitimizes this 
obsession with detailing a static reflection of a dynamic past, 
an interest in gardening on paper rather than in gardening”. 
I should hate that to be true of our own Garden History 
Society. 


DO YOU HAVE $300? 
- for something different ... 
a weekend in the country with Romance and Revolution. 
At exclusive 
Mount Broughton Country Resort, Moss Vale,NSW. 
Literature, Art & Music 1789 - 1840. 
Enquiries (048) 611732 or (048) 681806. 
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One Journey’s End 
by Jo-Ann C. Burke 


I woke to the songs of blackbird, magpie, wattlebird; the 
call of a rosella parrot as he flew swiftly away out of earshot, 
and for a moment I was back at our holiday home at Venus 
Bay, in South Gippsland. But one sound was missing from 
the birds’ chorus — the chatter of little wrens as they searched 
for food. 

The tyre-song of a car on the freeway intruded into my 
half-awake state and I knew for certain I wasn’t back at my 
beloved beach house. I opened drowsy eyes, it was six o’clock. 
Through the small opening where window drapes hadn’t 
been tight-drawn bright sunshine beckoned. As early 
morning is my favourite time of the day, I answered Old Sol’s 
insistent summons and went out into the garden. 

Overnight it seemed flower-balls of the Snowball Tree 
(Viburnum opulus “Sterile‘) had changed from green to near- 
white; soon to assume their virginal purity that gives this 
shrub its common name. Crepe Myrtle and Ghost Maple 
were leafing up. The former soft golden-bronze, the Maple 
delicate green and cream. 

The long sprays of small creamy-white individual blooms 
of the Rock Lily (an Australan native orchid Dendrobium 
speciosum) were past their best, but still released their sweet 
Perfume onto the clean early air. 

Then into the glasshouse. It had been a good year for 
Cymbidium orchids; there’d been a feast of colour and form 
for months. As I wandered through I saw there were spikes 
still in tight bud, a hint of pleasures yet to come — even so 
late in the season! 

Native Dendrobium kingianum orchids had presented a 
bewildering array of shades ranging from near plum-purple 
wide-open flowers to the softest pale lilac of others that shyly 

Ung their heads. With these it was necessary to place fingers 
under blooms to lift them for viewing — somewhat like 

ingers under a small child’s chin — until the innocence and 
Purity were presented to delighted eyes. - 

Venus Bay haunted me that morning. I had an hour to 
myself before mundane thoughts of breakfast and day-to-day 
N€cessities took over. 

The settlement of Venus Bay, reached through the little 
township of Tarwin Lower, is a sanctuary. Early morning 
walks along tracks, up and down vegetation-covered dunes 
were often highlighted by a face-to-face confrontation with 
akangaroo or two. They'd gaze at me quite unconcernedly. 

fter all, I was the interloper, wasn’t I? 

; Iremember one time we'd taken one of the grandchildren 
with us: he rushed in speechless with excitement and dragged 
US Outside, just in time to see the rear end of a large koala 
disappear over the top of the next dune! 

abbits were present in near-plague proportions. Not only 
the wild variety, but mixtures of colours reminiscent of pet 
xscapees. They never did any noticeable harm to our garden. 

Ostly it was a garden of plants indigenous to thearea, and 


included Coastal Banksia. The gnarled trunks of this species 
have grey bark that bears a striking resemblance to elephant 
skin. 

Purple flowers of the Coast Swainson Pea in winter and 
spring brightened the area around the cottage. One plant, 
called I think, the Australian Clematis, is a white-flowered 
climber that festooned tops of trees and shrubs, making the 
scene look like Christmas out of season. Rainbow fungus, 
with their bands of cream, grey, and purplish-brown were 
often seen clustered on dead tree branches and stumps. 

Our cottage sat high on a dune, with a view from lounge 
windows across river flats and the waters of Anderson’s Inlet. 
At night we could see the lights of Inverloch across the wide 
expanse of water. 

Although not within sight of the ocean, the crump of 
breakers at journey’s end was always clearly audible,whether 
or not the wind blew. And blow it did at times, with a 
fierceness that took breath away if one ventured out! Yet 
through it all the little cottage stood firm as a rock, with 
foundations set many metres down in the sand. 

This truly was a meeting-place of nature: my beloved 
ocean just over a kilometre away, where I could walk on and 
on along a deserted shore. Rolling breakers on the one side 
— dunes on the other abundantly clothed in white-flowered 
Coast Teatree and silvery-leaved Grey Saltbush, while other 
areas were carpeted with the magenta blooms of the Rounded 
Noon-flower, a hardy prostrate succulent of the Pigface 
(Mesembryanthum) family. 

I’d walk along the sand until my starting-place had 
disappeared behind me in a haze of salt-spray and I was alone 
with the elements. Later, tired but joyful I’d return to the 
cottage. This spiritual cleansing was a gift from God: I’d 
write and write — poems flowed freely — my mind freed 
from chains of obligation.I could feel the peace flow into 
and around me like a river. 

Last year with deep regret we sold our cottage. Time won’t 
stand still: ageing bones found maintenance of our town 
house and beach property too much to cope with. My 
husband wasalways busy repairing this window screen, 
replacing that piece of wood, or painting decking that the 
elements were desperately trying to reclaim. 

I revelled in, and was renewed by, the harmony that was 
Venus Bay. He, poor man, didn’t have many opportunities 
to just sit and contemplate! 

A few months ago we returned to take a look at our little 
cottage. It awakened bitter-sweet memories, and an unfair 
resentment of the present owners. We came away sad and 
silent. I don’t believe one should ever go back. 

As] finished writing the above I looked at the vase of pussy- 
tails on my desk, gathered there last year, and in my mind’s 
eye could see their thousands of nodding heads along track 
edges. 

Then an early morning wind began to blow, humming 
through electric wires, and moaning under doors: a Cathy 
and Heathcliffe kind of wind that softly cried, “Vee-ee-nus 
Bay-y-y, Vee-ee-nus Bay-y-y-” 
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A Botanist Visits China 


by David Murray 


About 30,000 plant species are endemic to China and 
adjacent countries. However, China has been inaccessible to 
outsiders for most of its history. Amongst the earliest Chinese 
plants taken to other parts of the world were paeonies, 
bamboos, the China fir (Cunninghamia sinensis), and 
Maidenhair or “Duck’s foot” tree (Ginkgo biloba) and the 
white mulberry (Morus alba), economically important as the 
preferred food-plant of the silkworm. By the end of the 18th 
century azaleas, camellias and chrysanthemums had been 
obtained by merchants, and become popular in European 
gardens. Efforts to collect plants from China intensified after 
1860, when China was forced to conclude a treaty that 
permitted the entry of representatives of Great Britain, 
France, Russia and the United States. The history of this 
ensuing period is described in a book which I thoroughly 
recommend — ‘The Plant Hunters”, by Michael Tyler 
Whittle. 

In March and April last year I was fortunate to visit the 
People’s Replublic of China as a member of the first 
International Botanical Delegation. Our group comprised 
43 people from 11 countries, plus local guides. The visit was 
organized by the People to People Citizen Ambassador 
Program, U.S.A., the Chinese Botanical Society, and the 
China Association for Science and Technology. Our aim was 
to learn as much as possible about the resurgence in plant 
sciences taking place in China today, at the same time 
providing Chinese botanists with first-hand accounts of our 
own interests. We were able to visit laboratories, herbaria, 
botanic gardens, flora reserves, museums, palaces and palace 
gardens in and around four cities: Beijing (Peking) in the 
north-east, then Guilin, Kunming and Guangzhou (Canton) 
across the south. 

China has the largest human population of any nation, 
estimated at 1,008 million in 1982. Continuing to grow 
enough food for this many people is naturally a high priority, 
and the production of improved varieties of crop plants by 
tissue culture is an important component of applied research 
everywhere. At the South China Botanical Research Institute 
in Guangzhou, for example, new varieties of rice have been 
cultured with resistance to the fungus that causes brown- 
spot disease. 

Important as this work is, it is not the sole concern of 
Chinese botanists, who are fully aware of the potential value 
of all of their native plants. The need to conserve them and 
explore their application in forestry, horticulture and 
medicine is recognized as another major research 
commitment. Medicinal plants, which have provided 
traditional remedies over many centuries of Chinese 


civilization, have been gathered into new collections such as 
those in Beijing and Guangzhou. Using chromatography 
and other modern analytical techniques, the Chinese are 
identifying the effective compounds in plant extracts, then 
devising ways of purifying and storing the isolated 
compounds for convenient medical application. 

For thousands of years the Chinese have greatly valued 
the ornamental and aesthetic qualities of plants. According 
to one of our guides, Zhou Hong (John), a student of English 
from Tsinghua University in Beijing, the traditional essential 
elements of any formal garden are plants, water, mountains 
and pavilions. Strictly, the pavilions should cap the peaks of 
the mountains. These features are often miniaturized in 
order to create an illusion of spaciousness. Thus the 
“mountains” can be interesting stones or stalagmites, and 
the plants can be young specimens or dwarfed (bonsai). 

Beijing, the imperial and modern capital, was a fitting 
place to start. The Peking University, founded at the turn of 
the century, today occupies some of the grounds of a former 
imperial palace. Consequently the University inherited 
ready-made parks, avenues and gardens. These provide a 
splendid setting, even in winter and early spring, when many 
trees lack leaves. 


The “Forbidden City”, the main Imperial Palace from 
about 1420 A.D., is almost devoid of plants except for those 
in a few tiny courtyards. The vast paved areas inside the walls 
were used for military exercises and ceremonies. More scope 
for imperial gardening was provided at the summer residence 
established by the Emperor Qianlong in the 18th century. 
This was destroyed in 1860, but replaced in 1888 with the 
“Summer Palace” beside Kunming Lake. The rebuilding 
was ordered by the Dowager Empress Cixi, who diverted 
money from the navy to finance the project. 

A feature of this palace complex is the covered walkway, 
900 feet long, in the shape of a bat — which symbolizes 
happiness. Many of the decorated panels in the ceiling 
feature flowers such as paeony and lotus, said to be “the King 
of the Flowers”. 

Guilin on the Li River is famous for its “karst” scenery 
— thousands of limestone mountains with odd shapes. These 
have been favourite subjects for Chinese artists for many 
centuries.The trees and shrubs that sparsely cover these 
mountains really can stick out at odd angles to the vertical, 
overcoming the expected tendency of shoots to grow 
perpendicular to the Earth’s centre of gravity. Perhaps the 
calcium-rich soil influences the peculiar way some of these 
plants grow. 


View of pagoda in the grounds of Peking University 


Since 1978 the Guangxi Institute of Botany has 
Specialized in the study and cultivation of limestone-adapted 
Plants. Their collection at the Guilin Botanic Gardens 
Includes trees and shrubs of ornamental and economic value, 
Such as Keteleeria calcarea, Camellia polyodonta, C. 
vietnamensis, and the sacred “bamboo”, Nandina domestica. 

acred bamboo has been a popular space-filler in Australian 
Suburban gardens. The Chinese value its ornamental leaf 
Pinnately compound, turning red with age), its yellow and 
white flowers, and red fruits. It is not as invasive as real 
bamboo and not even closely related, being a dicotyledon 
Berberidaceae or Nandinaceae). 

n Kunming, the capital of Yunnan province, I was 
amazed by the avenues of expatriate Australian trees. Silky 
oak (Grevillea robusta) is predominant in the city itself, but 
“Ucalypts and the occasional Acacia line the main roads into 

© countryside. The original plantings are attributed to the 
Tench, 

The Kunming Institute of Botany maintains a wide- 
‘anging collection of ornamental plants in gardens, with 
Some special collections in glass houses. One of these includes 
Our Own macadamia nut, Macadamia integrifolia. A feature 
Of their lakeside planting is Zaxodium ascendens, a tree that 
can 8Tow with its roots under water. Chinese lantern 
(Abutilon striatum), Podocarpus macrophyllus, ornamental 
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maple (Acer palmatum) and a purple-flowered legume (Vicia 
villosa) were of particular interest to members of our group. 

As an excursion from Kunming we were taken to see the 
“Stone Forest”, another karst region dominated by fluted 
limestone rocks of various sizes, and weathered into fantastic 
shapes. This was as close to “the Edge of the World” as we 
were to come. I was gratified to find a leguminous shrub 
which I took to be Sophora davidii, named for the famous 
French Jesuit botanist Pere Armand David. 

When we arrived in Guangzhou, we were told that it had 
already been overcast for a month. This is a normal prelude 
to the rainy season. We first visited the South China 
Agricultural University, which holds in its library original 
copies of several classics of ancient Chinese literature on the 
cultivation of plants, dating back as far as the 9th century 
B.C. Then we inspected the gardens and research facilities 
of the South China Botanical Research Institute. Their 300 
hectares allow the cultivation of 4,500 species. Unfortunately 
it was the wrong time of the year to see the orchids. Several 
other special collections, including Magnolia, ginger and 
bamboo comprise more than 100 species each. 

The bamboos are impressive. Some have reached heights 
of 10 m or more and tremendous girths in less than 10 years. 
Bamboos are not only decorative, but still extremely useful. 
Asa roofing material bamboo was long ago replaced by tiles, 
arranged and imprinted to resemble bamboo. However, the 
scaffolding around new buildings and ladders are still made 
from stout bamboo poles. Following the visit to Australia of 
Fei Feiand Xiao Xiao, we are all now aware that the Panda 
bear is a bamboo specialist. It eats both the leaves and the 
stems, which can be crushed with its massive molars. The 
Panda bear is in danger of extinction in the residual wild 
bamboo forests. Even in preserves vigilance is necessary, as 
once a stand of bamboo flowers, it senesces and dies. 


A floral panel from the walkway 
at the Summer Palace, Beijing 


all photos by D. Murray 


above left: 
Barringtonia sp. from the tree collection of the 
Botanical Institute, Beijing 


opposite: 
Jasminum nudiflorum and Cercis siliquastrum at the 
Guangxi Botanical Institute, Guilin 


below: 
The lakeside garden at the Kunming Institute of Botany. 
Acer palmatum is in the foreground 


Vicia villosa at the Kunming Institute of Botany 


The street trees of Guangzhou include the familiar 
Bauhinia purpurea, a coral tree (Erythrina sp.) and the silk 
cotton tree (Gossampinus or Bombax malabaricum), a cousin 
of the kapok tree. Because the silk cotton tree produces large 
ted flowers on bare branches, it is popular in parks, streets 
and hotel gardens. 
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The Stone Forest, Yunnan 
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A “Dove Tree” from the botanic gardens of the 
> South China Botanical Research Institute, 
Guangzhou 


As the time drew near to catch a train back to Hong Kong, 
a group photograph was taken in the gardens of the Dong 
Fang Hotel by a local photographer with a camera, tripod 
and black headcloth reminiscent of those wielded by Ernest 
Henry Wilson, sent to China in 1899 specifically to collect 
seeds of the Dove tree (Davidia involucrata). There is a bush 
resembling a dove tree in the gardens of the South China 
Botanical Research Institute. It has pale bracts subtending 
the inflorescence, although it is not the elusive Davidia 
involucrata. 
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The Schubert Display Landscape 
of Australian Plants by Glen Wilson 


In the early 1950s Bernhardt and Dulcie Schubert 
established one of the first completely Australian plant 
nurseries in Bowmore Road, “Noble Park, Victoria. This 
followed an earlier successful and similar enterprise in their 
backyard at Oakleigh and a brief, difficult period with a more 
ambitious venture in the Grampians. 

Simultaneously with the development of the nursery they 
began tolayout and plant an extensive display garden at the 
front, sides and back of the house block which, with the 
nursery allotment, was very deep with an extra piece tucked 
behind an adjoining property. Such a landscape, developed 
in an “Australian” way free of European horticultural 
influence, served two most important roles. Firstly, it put on 
show the types of plants (and thus their growing and 
flowering habits) that were available from the nursery, which 
was both retail and wholesale, and secondly it set an example 
of how they could be used in the landscape in ways 
sympathetic to their origins. 


Photos: Glen Wilson 


We must remember that at that time Australian plants were 
almost novelties or “hobby” plants apart from the few species 
traditionally grown by the old established nurseries (Agonis 
flexuosa, Eriostemon myoporoides, Prostanthera ovalifolia, 
etc). Even compared to to-day’s vast selection the range grown 
by the Schuberts was extensive, the greater number unknown 
to other than a few pioneer enthusiasts and collectors. It was 
during the early time of my association with the Schuberts 
that the late A.J. Swaby launched the Society for Growing 
Australian Plants. We all became foundation members. 

The other thing to keep in mind is that some of the 
collectors actually grew their Australian (‘native’) gems in 
amongst assorted plants from around the world; the usual 
unrelated collection we find in most domestic gardens to- 
day. There was little awareness of creating Australian settings 
inspired by the “bush” (or Schuberts !) and even to-day 
Overseas traditions still dominate garden and landscape 
design in this country. 

Early in their nursery career (Bernie was originally a 

carpenter) the Schuberts became acquainted with Edna 
Walling as she came to purchase plants from them. Knowing 
her work, which at that time had swung away from the grand 
“traditional” style that made her famous, to very “bush-like” 
work, they were no doubt influenced by her to some degree. 
However, their love of the natural Australian landscapes, 
Particularly (as with Edna Walling) the Victorian Grampians, 
was almost certainly their greatest inspiration and this was 
reflected everywhere in the display garden. 
__ Previously and elswhere I have written that landscaping 
in Australia has, over the last 30 years or so, shown a marked 
change in the use of plant species with little discernible 
change in design philosophy. Edna Walling in her work and 
the Schuberts’s display garden showed a dramatic break from 
tradition. The one, an awakening that the Australian 
landscape is different and its plants should be used in a way 
learnt from the bush and the harsh Australian environment; 
the others, the logical way to do things, dictated by their 
country backgrounds. Just as Bernie and Dulcie were 
Innovative in some nursery practices, their landscaping 
irene the same thoughtful fresh approach, free of old 
ideas, 

One of their most revolutionary ideas is what I later 
dubbed the “Schubert method” of planting. The whole was 
established without cultivation ! Instead, the ground, weeds, 
8tass and all, was mulched with a layer of hardwood scantling 
Sawdust to give a compacted depth of 200 to 300 mm. Pockets 
Were pulled out and filled with Cranbourne sandy soil and 
the Planting done into this, above natural level ! After planting 
an area the sawdust was tramped and raked more or less level 
and a thin layer (1 to 3 mm) of coarse washed sand spread 
Over. This gave a very pleasant walking surface and once leaf 
litter became evident the general effect was of bushland. 

Gordon Ford, who specialised in Australian landscapes, 
and T took the “Schubert method” out into commercial 

andscaping, not without some ridicule from traditionalists. 
ULit proved as successful as in the original garden (refer to 
‘he author’s “Landscaping with Austalian Plants‘; Thomas 
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Nelson, 1975). 

There is no doubt that what I learnt from the Schuberts 
and saw in their inspiring display garden set me on my 
ultimate career and was of equal or greater influence to me 
than even my studies with Edna Walling, perhaps became 
it came first. Through them Edna Walling accepted me as 
a private student and much as I treasure her valuable lessons 
I always remembered and applied things that originated from 
the Schuberts. 

With the front, and first part of the garden, Bernie and 
Dulcie did seek professional advice and much of that area, 
at least in concept and form, was designed by the late Ellis 
Stones. 

Lovely as that was, the thing that excited me and has 
influenced all of my work, was the way in which they 
combined plants. Here, for the first time, I saw not a collection 
of plants selected for flower or foliage, but a complete 
landscape; a unit with each plant or ground component 
(perhaps a stump or log) contributing a small part of the 
whole. At last I was seeing a created landscape rather than 
a “garden”. 

There were no “specimens”. I knew this was different work 
to any I had previously seen. It was Australian, inspired by 
natural Australia, and it was the sort of landscape that I 
wanted to live with, and to be able to create within the limits 
of human usage. The door had opened and when J hesitated 
to enter it was the Schuberts who encouraged me to pass 
through into a new phase of creative work. 

Seeing how others were using native plant material, 
jammed amongst camellias and the like or regimented in 
formal clearly defined garden beds, I had the temerity, 
although short on experience in those days, to undertake my 
first landscape writing; several articles entitled “The 
Effective Use of Native Plants” for the long defunct “Garden 
Lover” journal. 

That this lovely, gentle and spacious garden inspired many 
people, some “close to home”, is beyond doubt. Young 
Bernard, who has run the nursery for many years now, as a 
primary school boy had his own little plot of nursery and 
propagated both seeds and cuttings. Even at this stage his 
ability at instant identification of Australian plants was 
amazing. I well remember attending an early “Wildflower 
Show” with the Schuberts where some heavies from the new 
SGAP were debating the species of a plant specimen by 
keying, etc. Bernard, standing at the fringe of the group took 
one look and said quietly “Melaleuca radula”, and walked 
off. And he was right! 

My daughter, while of pre-school age, often accompanied 
me to the Schuberts while I selected plants for my work. She 
grew to know the garden intimately but I guess I never 
thought about its influence on her until one day she 
astounded all of us. A couple with a teenage daughter arrived 
to buy plants and Sallyann, all of four at the time, walked up 
to the lass and said “Come and I’ll show you the garden”. 
After a guided tour that must have been quite interesting as 
Sally was then in the habit of inventing plant names, she 
brought the girl back and said “meet my daddy” ! 
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After some extensions to the house, both out into the 
garden and up, Bernie and I built a shallow reflecting pool 
as a foreground focal point from the new upstairs lounge. 
This pool was only 100 mm deep, black lined to disguise 
depth but safe for children (an EW trick). 

The garden contained many valuable lessons for those 
able to recognise and understand them. Like Edna Walling’s 
“bush gardens” it was very heavily planted. Thick planting 
is not over planting if there is space for activities in that 
landscape and, as those who study the bush know, it is nature’s 
way of growing things. One could certainly move about freely 
on the lovely path system and survey the plantings from both 
close quarters and from back in the well placed, generous 
spaces. 

The plants were arranged with great sensitivity to give 
compatibility of form and foliage, often to create “pictures” 
of flower combinations (a lesson I never forgot) and to give 
different storeys and good scale. The upper canopy (some of 
which was natural) gave a wonderful play of light and shade. 
The fences and surrounding houses were well screened, yet 


plenty of sunlight penetrated. 


There were practical touches worked in as part of the 
whole. For instance as the furthest part was developed a 
drainage swale was needed and this became an ephemeral 
stream, well planted with ground covers and with shrubs 
growing casually here and there at the sides. 


I can best sum up my own feelings about this important, 
now lost, certainly “historic” area by saying that to me it was 
a landscape rather than a garden, and I believe there is a 
marked difference. Bernhardt and Dulcie were inspired by 
the way that “nature” has landscaped this wonderful country 
and they interpreted this in their own way to create a 
manageable landscape as a liveable environment. That the 
results inspired others is a great tribute to their achievement. 
I am sure that the lovely sensitive work of Paul Thomson 
and the very beautiful “stock” garden of Rodger and Gwen 
Elliott owe something to the work of the Schuberts. My own 
work is a direct offspring. 


Display of Pink and Red 
Delpbiniums at the Chelsea Flower Show, 1988 


by Noel Lothian 


Along with all regular shows, whether horticultural or 
agricultural, one often hears the remark “No, because they 
are much the same each year I did not go this year”. Last 
year, 1988, Chelsea was not the same ! 

This was because of the magnificent and startling display, 
the first time in public, oof the results of Dr Legoe’s 
monumental work on the production of true pink and red 
delphiniums. 

Started over 30 years ago in Holland and using the US 
species D. cardinale and D. nudicaulis, little has been 
announced of the progress of this project. . 

Because of the differing chromosome numbers, the US 
species having 24 and the European 48, litle progress was 
possible until a doubling of the chromosomes was made. 
Thus it was possible to combine the colour of the American 
species with the outstanding stature of the European hybrids 
to give the results exhibited. 

A few years ago, with Dr Legoe’s retirement from the 
horticultural research station, the Royal Horticultural Society 
offered him facilities at Wisley to complete his work. Thus 
the University race of delphiniums was finalised and the 
results are spectacular. No weak and weedy plants, no wishy 
washy colours, but spikes up to four feet high with beautifully 
faced large flowers in varying shades of pink and red, no 
blue being present. Undoubtedly the high light of the 1988 
Chelsea Show. 


So much for the good news, the bad is that it is unlikely 
the results will be released to the nursery trade for a couple 
of years at least. But they will be worth waiting for. No doubt 
the R.H.S. will give all the finer details in an article in a 
future issue of “The Garden”. 


The Lyndburst Resources Centre 


‘Lyndhurst”, in the inner Sydney suburb of Glebe, was 
officially opened as the headquarters of the Historic Houses 
Trust of New South Wales over the weekend of 29th and 
30th October 1988. 

. The Lyndhurst Resources Centre Library contains a great 
many horticultural treasures, such as Loudon’s “Gardeners 
Magazine” volumes 1 to 12. The library is open by 
appointment, which can be made by telephoning (02) 
692.8366. 

The garden at Lyndhurst, which once extended down to 
the shores of Black Wattle Bay (now Wentworth Park) but is 
now abbreviated io half an acre, has been re-created from 
the original garden plan, as it existed within the surviving 
half acre. 

The Trust has been the recipient of a Gothic timber 
summerhouse, which has been re-erected in the garden. 
Donated by Mrs Mary Mackay, it formerly graced the original 
Waverton House and is dated c.1865. 
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right to left: 

Mr John Sales (Chief Gardens 
Adviser to the National Trust of 
England and Wales), Mrs Lyn Sales, 
Tim North and Geoff Duxfield, (Head 
Gardener) at Milton Park, Bowral 


THE COTTAGE GARDEN PLANT SPECIALIST 
MICHAEL PITKIN—THE PLANTSMAN 


GARDEN TREASURES 


Stylophorum diphyllum ‘Celandine Poppy 
From Eastern North America, a charming plant with downy, hairy leaves in 
light green. The good sized yellow poppies appear for many weeks in spring 
and early summer. Ht. 18 in. For humus rich shady position. 


Nerine filifolia 
A rare bulbous plant with grass-like leaves to 8 inches long. Flowers deep 
rose to 1 inch long. For the collector. 


Viburnum veitchii 
After two years good stocks are now available of this superb, rare, shrub. 
Bright golden corrugated foliage, flat heads of white flowers in summer 
followed by berries, bright red at first passing through purple to black. Holds 
its leaves into mid winter and coming into growth late October. Ht. 10 ft. 
Sun-semi-shade, 


Ceanothus ‘Gloire de Versailles’ 
The most popular of the small Ceanothus if you can find a Nursery that 
sells it. Large panicles of powder blue flowers summer and autumn. Fits into 
the perennial border or shrubbery. Sun. 


Ceanothus arboreus ‘Trewithen Blue’ 
Originated at Trewithwen Gardens, U.K., home of one of the finest 


collections of trees and shrubs in England. Upright habit to 12 feet or 
can be espaliered. Evergreen rich dark leaves with fragrant blue flowers 
during winter and spring. Sun. 


Spiraea x billiardii ‘Triumphans’ 
Medium size beautiful summer flowering shrub with dense, conical panicles 
of purplish rose flowers during summer. Likes a deep acid soil. 


Clematis armandii ‘Apple Blossom’ 
Always hard to find this superb evergreen climber has creamy white flowers 
2¥2 inches across shaded pink. Likes a warm position. 


Cotinus coggygria ‘“‘Royal Purple’ ‘Smoke Bush’ 
A selected form with deep wine purple leaves, translucent in sunshine and 
reddening towards autumn. 


Vitis coignetiae 
Perhaps the most spectacular of all vines with its large, hairy, heart shaped 
leaves. This. vine will climb the tallest of trees and in autumn the leaves will 
turn scarlet and crimson. 


FOR RARE TEMPERATE CLIMATE PLANTS, SHRUBS AND TREES WE ARE SYDNEY'S SPECIALISTS 


VIBURNUM GARDENS 


— a little piece of heaven — 
8 Sunnyridge Road, Arcadia 2159. Telephone (02) 653 2259 
Open Fri, Sat, Sun & Mon 9-5. Other times by appointment 


Catalogue available $2.00 post free. 
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Member of the Australian Garden History Society 


HADDONSTONE: 


PAVING SURROUNDS 


COLUMNS BALUSTRADING FOUNTAINS 


HADDONSTONE CATALOGUE $5.00 
Telephone: (048) 683 349 — After Hours: (02) 328 7282 


INVITATION 


You are invited to visit our 
NEW OFFICE and also our 
NEW FACTORY display 
at the following addresses: 


The School of Arts, 
Argyle Street, 
Moss Vale. 2577 


Collins Road, 
via Lackey Road, 
Moss Vale. 2577 


HADDONSTONE CATALOGUE 
Telephone (048) 683 349 


$5.00 
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Riot of flower 


Have a picnic on our shady stone verandahs and enjoy a conducted 
tour around the extensive "Old" rose gardens, under planted with old 
English perennials, all in full flower now, and on sale in our Nursery: 

Old Roses, White Foxgloves, Hybrid Clematis, rare ground covers 

& Iris & many more perennials. 
As well - a hot house full of Geraniums, 
over 300 varieties and an Embroidery House for browsing. 


Old rose catalogue available $2.00 orders taken now. 


Judith Pfeiffer 
Cloyne Nursery, 
Rose Valley Road, Cooma, NSW 2630 


Phone: (064) 52 1063 Nursery open 7 days 


Pacific Horticulture 


The magazine for gardeners everywhere who enjoy 
reading about plants and gardens. It is colorful, 
varied, and, our readers say, not frequent enough. 
They also say: 


“What a treasure it is.’ Ken Gillanders, Tasmania, Australia 
“Second to none.” Gerd Priebe, Athens, Greece 


“. .Exceptional. . .in content, depth, breadth, and intelligence.” 
Paul Hawken, California, U.S.A. 
“One of the finest horticultural magazines in circulation today.” 
Rosemary Verey, Gloucestershire, England 


“My favorite, though | read many gardening magazines from all over 
the world.” Rose Marie Vassallo-Villaneau, Tregastel, France 


“.. authoritative, sound, and eminently readable.” 
Norman Caldwell, Victoria, Australia 


“.. .the graceful combination of science and art.” 
William Bryant Logan, The Gardener's Book of Sources 


“...avery high standard. . . the highest in the world.” 
Graham S. Thomas, Surrey, England 


“.. .a level of excellence rarely achieved in the history of gardening 


periodicals.” Peter Maynard, Sussex, England 


“Enjoy your book reviews and the candid manner in which you 
note defects and give credit.” Frank Cabot, New York, U.S.A. 


“Would hate to miss an issue.” 
Georgina Bassingthwaighte, N.S.W., Australia 


Subscribe now by sending $16 (in U.S. currency 
please) for a year of four issues to Pacific 
Horticulture, P.O. Box 485, Berkeley, CA 94701, 
U.S.A. 
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* A FEW VACANCIES* 

ITALIAN MEDIEVAL 

AND RENAISSANCE | Farhers \ 
GARDENS \ Grevansa 


@ 
Sp 
May 17th to June 5th 1989 “ClaListsto T8E™ 


A VERY SPECIAL TOUR TO ENJOY GARDENING WITH US AT PARKERS... 
ROME, SIENA & FLORENCE A LOVELY PLACE TO BE AT ANY TIME OF YEAR 


Planned and escorted by RSE & - THURSDAYS - 10% 
selection for athe TSS ORe off everything 


Lady Lettice Lane sun, shade, indoors 
TAR SK ARN 1 QUALIFIED STAFF 
Guest Lecturers: POTS — terracotta, yaaa Se aoe 2% to assist you 
: “es 
Jane Simpson sandstone, salt Ri a7 aa FREE DELIVERY 
Sandra Giunta glaze, concrete 3 : 


in the local area 


; LANDSCAPE ay ay | ——— | 47 ‘ey GARDEN 
For further details contact SUPPLIES | |t The CONSULTANCY 
— sleepers, lattice F Ss — for those 


Wandana Travel ||| at. 42 184 ces. 


(Armadale) Pty. Ltd. 
(Just off Eastern Rd) 


1240 HIGH STREET, ARMADALE, VICTORIA, 3134 PHONE : (02) 487-3888 OPEN SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 
Phone: (03) 509 5022 


Bowral Pavers 


Selected by 


PRIZE WINNERS 


Major contracts for architecturally ies 
designed buildings — landscapes & a CN 


and renovations using Bowral products KON ane SiGe O bia 
have won first place in many categories. TSLERICLOWROBICS 


Available direct or through selected 
ay ealvatrarcy, : Colours include: MAPLE 
rs jes “ : SUNSET BROWN 
Sots ALMOND 
or CHESTNUT 


good earthy colours that will 
enhance any landscape project — 


for samples and information contact us on (048) 61 1333 


Please send details of the Bowral Bricks & Pavers range to: 
Mie edhe y seus 


BOWRAL BRICKWORKS Pty. Ltd. 


Kiama Street, Bowral, N.S.W. 2576 or 
210 Gt. Western Highway, Westmead, N.S.W. 2145 
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£3 8% 8% S$ AUSTRALIAN GARDEN HISTORY SOCIETY £2 £% 8% £% 


Patron: 
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Name Elisabeth Murdoch, DBE 
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All correspondence should be addressed to the Executive 
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Executive 
Officer: 


Chairman’s Repori, 1988 

Firstly, on behalf of the National Committee I would like 
to welcome members to the Annual General Meeting of the 
Society, and to extend a special welcome to our visitors Mr 
and Mrs John Sales, and our Patron Dame Elisabeth 
Murdoch. 

The membership of the Society has now reached 2,750, 
an increase of about 300 from last year. This seems more 
than satisfactory although a slowing of growth from previous 
years. 

This solid growth of membership over the last few years 
and the need to expedite the business of the Society as well 
as expand and co-ordinate its activities has meant the 
administrative burden on our honorary officers has become 
too onerous, so the Committee this year decided to employ 
a part-time Executive Officer. 

We hope thereby to expand and expedite the Society’s 
objectives as well as deal with administrative matters. 

Mrs Diana Forrester has been appointed to this new 
position and she brings to the Society a range of research and 
promotional skills which the Committee feels will be of 
particular value to the Society at this stage of its development. 

Concurrent with the appointment of Diana Forrester the 
Society has taken office space in Bowral. The office is shared 
with the Australian Garden Journal, thereby allowing 
economies in expenses. 

Now that the new office and the Executive Officer are in 


place, Tim North, our Honorary Secretary for the past six 
years, has decided to resign. For all those years Tim and Keva 
North’s home has been the Society’s office. The amount of 
time Tim has spent conducting the Society’s affairs is 
incalculable and it could be said that he has been the “heart” 
of the Society since he has been Secretary. 

To my mind, Tim has done more work for the Society 
than any other person and on behalf of all members I wish 
to thank him and wish him well. 

The Society is fortunate that Tim will be carrying on with 
the Australian Garden Journal and will be available to help 
and advise Diana Forrester. 

The growth of the Society has resulted in occasional need 
for legal advice and I am happy to announce that Mr Tony 
Darval has agreed to act as legal advisor to the Society. Mr 
Darval has been a keen member of the Society for some years 
and we are grateful for his assistance. 

This year the Committee, with generous financial support 
from the British Council, was pleased to sponsor an Australia- 
wide lecture tour by Mr John Sales, Chief Gardens Advisor 
to the National Trust of England and Wales. Mr Sales has 
given wonderful talks in each of our capital cities, and we 
are most fortunate to have him here as keynote speaker at 
our Conference. The Committee intends to continue with 
the policy of inviting overseas experts to Australia at least 
every other year. 

Three research grants for studies of historic gardens were 
awarded this year, the grants replacing the student 
competition held previously. The three awards of $2,000 each 
were announced in the October/November Journal. 

Eleven applications for grants were received and these were 
generally of a high standard. The Society will receive copies 
of these studies when they are completed and is entitled to 
publish them if we wish to do so. 

I announced last year that the Society intended to 
commission a number of articles on the general theme of 
Gardens in Australian Life. At this stage people have been 
approached to write essays on particular subjects (Gardens 
in Australian Art, Gardens in Australian Literature, Pride 
in the Place, The Public Garden, Taste and Fashion — the 
Private Domain, The Great Australian Backyard, and 
Leaping the Fence — the Country Garden and Landscape). 

The intention is to approach a publisher with the 
manuscripts when completed. It is also envisaged that the 
book will, in part at least, act as a “catalogue” for the travelling 
exhibition of the Society that is currently being organized. 

This exhibition has been under discussion for some time 
and was originally to have been a Bicentennial project. 
However, it was a large and ambitions project for a small 
society to take on and it was delayed to give us more time to 
plan it. 

A professional exhibition curator, Ms Honor Godfrey, was 
engaged to look at the feasibility of the travelling exhibition 
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and she has suggested that it should tour Australia first, 
preferably at botanic gardens in each major city, and that it 
should then be sent to England. 

Most of the preliminary planning and budgets have been 
completed. It remains now to set a timetable and seek 
sponsorship for this project. 

The other major project which has been on-going is a list 
of important historic gardens for consideration for the 
National Estate Register. The hard work is pretty much 
finished and approximately 120 gardens will be submitted 
for consideration, subject to the owners’ consent. 

Some form of nationally recognised historic gardens list 
is essential to draw attention to gardens which up to now 
have been officially ignored as a part of our national heritage. 
Once gardens are listed on the National Estate Register it 
will be important to keep adding to it, and the Society will 
be able to use this as a lobbying tool in obtaining help for 
the preservation of any of these gardens that may be 
threatened in any way. 

Looking ahead, the Committee will continue to initiate 
a number of projects concerned firstly with advancing the 
Society’s aims, and secondly with the interests and 
expectations of members. 

We believe an ongoing vigorous program will create 
continuing enthusiasm for the aims of the Society, generate 
physical and financial support, and increase membership and 
the interests of our members. The questionnaire members 
have been issued with at this conference is to gather 
information and ideas and to obtain opinions on a number 
of matters that have already been put forward. 

The Australian Garden Journal continues to be the official 
journal of the Society, and a contract for the continuance of 
this arrangment for the next three years is soon to be signed. 
Speaking for myself I am totally convinced that the health 
of the Society depends upon the Journal and vice versa. 
Neither should take the other for granted. 

Some time ago a number of members, including myself, 
took up shares in the Journal to help it through a period of 
growth. So convinced am I of the need to build on the formal 
relationship between the Society and the Journal that J intend 
to give my shares to the Society, and hope that other members 
may be encouraged to do the same. . 

While the National Committee is charged with controlling 
and managing the affairs of the Society, it is branch activity 
which is the Society’s life blood. I am happy to report that 
all branches have been active in arranging a wide range of 
Programs for members. These have included lectures, garden 
visits, workshops, seminars and working bees to assist garden 
Owners. 

Recently two new branches have been constituted, one in 
Perth and one in Brisbane. 

The Victorian Committee has been responsible for 
Organizing the 1988 Conference. I would like to thank them 
all, and especially Nigel Lewis, the Conference Convenor, 
for the splendid job they have done. Members will have 
Noticed that the proceedings have contained more formal 
Components than previous conferences and has aimed to 


focus attention on issues raised by opening historic gardens 
to the public. 

We have 280 members at this Conference, and numbers 
as usual have been a problem. Whilst it was hoped to 
accommodate every applicant, unfortunately some had to be 
turned away. Every effort will be made to ensure that all 
applicants receive a place next year. 

For some time the National Committee has been hoping 
to have a conference in Queensland. Due to the interest and 
enthusiasm of our new Queensland Branch it will be possible 
to conduct the 1989 Conference in Brisbane and/or 
Toowoomba. It will most likely be held in early October, but 
the date will be published in the Journal as soon as it is fixed. 

Finally, I wish to thank our Patron, Dame Elisabeth 
Murdoch, for the interest and support she shows in our 
efforts, and the members of the National Committee for the 
time and effort they have put in over the past year. Amongst 
the members of the Committee there is a wide range of 
experience and expertise to call on and I venture to say that 
the Society has “come of age”, and predict that work towards 
our objectives will speed up in the future. 

J. E. Mitchell, Chairman. 


Annual General Meeting, 1988 

The Eighth Annual General Meeting of the Australian 
Garden History Society was held at St Martin’s Theatre, 
South Yarra, Melbourne, on Sunday 20th November 1988. 
Approximately 320 members attended, with Mrs Jocelyn 
Mitchell in the chair. 

There were seven nominations for the five vacant positions 
on the National Committee. A ballot was held and the 
following were elected: Dr J. Brine (SA), Mrs J. Mitchell 
(Vic), Senator J. Newman (Tas), Mr T. North (NSW) and 
Ms J. Sim (Qld). 

It was proposed that a new election procedure be 
introduced, including postal voting for those unable to attend 
the Annual General Meeting. A Sub-committee has now 
been set up to make recommendations. 

It was also proposed that a new category of Life 
Membership should be created to honour those individuals 
who have rendered special service to the Society. General 
support for this proposal was expressed. 


Annual Accounts, 1987/88 


A copy of the accounts prepared by the Society’s 
accountants, O’Reilly Tunstall and Co, is enclosed with this 
journal (to Society members only). 


Research Awards, 1989/90 


Postgraduate or undergraduate students who will be 
enrolled in an Australian tertiary institution in 1989, who 
are interested in undertaking an individual piece of research 
on some aspect of Australian garden history, are again invited 


~ to apply for one of the three $2,000 Research Awards to be 
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made during 1989 and 1990. 
Applications for an award should be in the form of a letter 
addressed to the Executive Officer, giving details of the 


applicant’s proposed tertiary enrolment in 1989 and the 
names of two academic referees to whom confidential 
application can be made as to the applicant’s academic 
achievementt, initiative, research ability, and ability to 
communicate. The letter of application should be 
accompanied by a statment of approximately 500 words 
giving details of the research proposed and the form in which 
the results of the research will be presented. 

Letters of application and the accompanying research 
proposal statements must be received by 30th April 1989. 
Those students to whom Research Awards are made will be 
paid $1,000 on approval of the award and $1,000 on 
submission of the completed research, which must be by 28th 
February 1990. 


A New Branch in 
Western Australia 


The National Committee wishes to congratulate those 
responsible for establishing a Western Australian Branch of 
the Society. Newsletters and a full program of events are 
planned for 1989. The formation of this Branch brings the 
total to seven and before the end of 1989 it is hoped that other 
members will feel inclined to form active branches and 
organize local activities. 


A Sydney based Branch at last! 

A Sydney Branch of the Society will be organized this 
month, thanks to the enthusiasm of Mrs Robin Lewarne. 
Sydney members have for some years relied on the efforts of 
the Southern New South Wales Branch for local activities, 
and many consequently have not been able to participate. 
Mrs Lewarne hopes to have a number of Sydney-based 
activities in 1989 as well as out-of-town excursions. Many 
northern New South Wales members will be pleased to know 
that Mrs Lewarne is also thinking of them and will attempt 
to arrange some excursions in their general direction. 

Any New South Wales members interested in assisting 
Mrs Lewarne in establishing a committee, or even wishing 
to express their support, are encouraged to contact her at 
60A Shellcove Road, Neutral Bay, 2089 or telephone (02) 
953.1916. 


State News 


Southern New South Wales 

The Branch Christmas Party was held on Sunday 4th 
December at Kerever Park, Burradoo (by kind permission 
of the Order of the Sacred Heart). Approximately 120 
members, their families and friends, attended and were able 
to inspect the extensive park-like grounds, originally laid out 
for Charles Fairfax in the 1880s and featuring a number of 
fine specimen trees. Afterwards a buffet supper was served 
on the lawn adjoining the house, and music, including 
traditional Christmas carols, was provided by George’s Jazz 
Trio. 

A visit to Gallery 460 and Sculpture Park ‘88, at Green 
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Point near Gosford, as well as some gardens and nurseries 
in the district, has been arranged for the weekend of 18th 
and 19th March. Details are included with this journal to all 
New South Wales members (it is hoped that this weekend 
will further the formation of a Sydney based branch, see 
above). 

ACT /Monaro/Riverina 

Another busy program of events is planned for 1989. On 
Sunday 5th March an autumn garden ramble in Yass will 
include visits to several old private gardens. 

On Wednesday 22nd March Richard Ratcliffe will give a 
talk on Paul Sorensen, to Society members and the Canberra 
Horticultural Society. 

Heritage Week in Canberra is now a major event and the 
Society will be involved in a number of activities to promote 
interest in historic gardens. These activities will include a 
garden history walk through the grounds of Duntroon and 
an exhibition in the Albert Hall. 

A “Garden Ghosts” tour through Tumut, Tumbarumba 
and Adelong should prove to be a very exciting way of 
spending the weekend of 6th and 7th May. This outing will 
explore garden remnants in the mountain country, and will 
be led by Jim Webb. 

Queensland 

The Branch has a busy year ahead with a number of local 
activities organized, and the Society’s Annual Conference to 
host in September. 

1988 ended with a fun excursion to Queens Park in 
Toowoomba which included a wander through the Botanic 
Gardens and an enjoyable luncheon. 

The next function will be in Brisbane on Thursday 9th 
February when “Heritage Roses” will be discussed. 

Owing to blustery weather the outing to St Helena Island 
planned for Saturday 12th November had to be cancelled 
and has been rescheduled for Saturday 11th March. St Helena 
is one of the prettiest of the Moreton Bay islands, and has a 
history of settlement dating to 1828. 

Victoria 

The Victorian Branch was delighted with the success of 
the 9th Annual Conference, particularly with the enthusiasm 
expressed for the day of lectures at the University of 
Melbourne. Lecture notes have been prepared for publication 
and will be available at a later date. All delegates to the 
Conference will receive a copy, and other members may 
purchase a copy at a small cost. Those interested should 
contact the Executive Officer on (048) 61.4999. 


1989 will be another busy year for the Victorian 
committee. The first major function will be a dinner and 
talk at the Metropolitan Golf Club on 25th February. Bogue 
Luffman, one of the first Principals of Burnley Horticultural 
College was responsible for much of the original planting at 
the Metropolitan and his work will be the subject of a talk 
by John Patrick. 

On 18th March a bus trip to “Kilamont”, in the 
Shepparton district, will investigate one of the few remaining 
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gardens designed by Luffman. 

On 29th and 30th April a two-day excursion to the 
Mornington Peninsula should prove to be a highlight of the 
year’s calendar. It is hoped that some interstate members will 
participate in this trip. There will be a number of guided 
tours through gardens and other places of interest. 


Western Australia 


The Western Australian Branch was officially inaugurated 
on 15th November 1988. Six members were elected to form 
a Committee, namely John Viska (Chairman), Ann Willox 
(Secretary/Treasurer), Oline Richards, Lorraine Lugard, 
Eva Pervan and Carol Mansfield. Activities scheduled for 
1989 include an illustrated talk on the 1988 Conference in 
February, a visit to a private garden in the metropolitan area 
in April, a research paper on early WA nurseries by John 
Viska in June, and a one-day seminar/garden visits to country 
gardens in October. 

Tasmania 

A garden visit to “Connorville”’, home of Mrs R. 
O’Connor, is planned for 19th February. A picnic lunch in 
these lovely 1830s gardens should prove to be a very special 
event. 

On 2nd April there will be a guided tour of the Royal 
Tasmanian Botanical Gardens, followed by lunch in the 
gardens of Government House. A new committee, the 
Friends of Government House, is now renovating these 
gardens and the visit is to view the progress to date. 

In May a North West Coast weekend appeal to interstate 
members as well as locals. An interesting mixture of gardens 
and nurseries will be included in the program, which will 
feature a visit to the new Rhododendron Park. The date is 
still to be finalized, but details will follow in the next issue 
of the journal. 
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WANTED 


— OLD or NEW 
| | ! | Ornamental Woven-wire Fencing | | 


Also wanted - intormation on woven-wire fencing machines 
and old catalogues depicting the fences. 


A GALLERY OF CONTEMPORARY GARDEN ART 

» The Avists Garden shows oy ena 
Collection of Work by young Australian actists 
emphasising unusual and innovative pieces 
fov gardens and ovtdooy areas. 


ABOVE FEEZROY NURSERY 390 BRUNSWICK ST FEPZROY PH S17 3272 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK FROM 9.30 TO 5PM 
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03 509 5393 
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Garden stakes 
a 4 
Unobtrusively support 
flowers and vegetables ates 
against wind and heavy rain. 
They are infinitely 
adaptable... extremely 
durable, made from dark 
green, plastic 
coated steel... 
can be used 
again and again. 4 stakes 5 stakes 
ORDER DIRECT! 
$18.00 per dozen 
(12 stakes) 
NB Please add $6.00 
for postage and 
handling within Hy 
Australia. olstakes 
75cm (30 in.) - 1 doz. 15" (38cm) bent arms 
$18.00. Ideal for 
Also available, uncoated lilligs 
steel at half price 
Please specify coated or 
uncoated when ordering t 
New 
for secateurs 
Safe @¢ Handy e Convenient 
$10.00 Genuine Leather 
(incl. postage and packing) 


\ /Garden Stakes —— 
The secret behind beautiful English Gardens 
PRIORITY ORDER FORM 


r Please QTY Doz. 75cms Garden | 
| Stakes plus $6 per2doz | 
| Rush (24) postage 
Garden Holster(s) $ | 
; me... @ $10.00 ea. 
| | enclose cheque/money order for TOTAL $ 
(Do not send cash) | 
| NAME: | 
| STREET No.: STREET NAME: | 
| SUBURB/TOWN: STATE" POSTCODE: | 
SIGNATURE: DATE: l 
For very large quantities, please © To: Garden Stakes 


729 Orrong Road 


Some unusual indoor plants 

A recent issue of The Avant Gardener 
(Horticultural Data Processors, Box 489 
New York, NY10028) describes a 
number of unusual flowering plants for 
home and greenhouse. Included are a 
number of predictable ones for northern 
hemisphere conditions, like abutilon, 
bougainvillea, brunfelsia, but there are 
also a few which may be worth 
considering for Australian gardens. 
These include the Mexican Orchid, 
Centradenia floribunda, a dwarf plant 
that produces a quantity of orchid-like 
flowers from mid-winter to early 
autumn; the Mexican Foxglove, 
Tetranema roseum, which has purple 
foxglove flowers on 10 to 18 cm stems; 
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OC SELF CONTAINED WATERFALL-FOU 
KITS including recirculating pump, trans- 
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TMNT GARDEN CUTTINGS METI 


Hermannia verticillata, with small sweet 
scented canary yellow flowers which 
come in mid-winter; Jasminum gracilis 
magnificus, the Windmill Jasmine, a 
shrubby plant with fragrant waxy flowers, 
and Passiflora coriacea, the Bat-leaf 
Passion Flower, grown for its silver 
centred blue-green leaves. 


A Faculty of Horticulture 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College’s 
Faculty of Horticulture, the first of its 
kind in Australia, was inaugurated in 
August 1988. The new Faculty’s 
directions, according to the inaugural 
Dean, Professor Ross Barlow, are to work 
closely with industry and to place 
emphasis on marketing, research and 
practical principles. 


Conference on Landscape and Urban 
Design 

The Sixth Annual Conference of the 
Society of Architectural Historians 
(Australia and New Zealand) will be held 
on 21st and 22nd April 1989 at University 
House, Australian National University, 
Canberra. The theme of the Conference 
will be “Landscape and 20th Century 
Urban Design in Australasia”. Further 
details are available from Grahme 
Crocket, Australian Construction 
Services, PO Box 111 Dickson, ACT 
2602; tel (062) 43.6441. 
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WATER GARDEN SPECIALISTS 


o NO PLUMBER 

+ © NO ELECTRICIAN 
e NO CONCRETER 
@ EASILY INSTALLED 


NTAIN (] UNDERWATER AND OVERHEAD LIGHTS — 


SAFE LOW VOLTAGE. 


former, fountain, all fittings and 3 pools made (] POLYPOND “ — HEAVY DUTY FLEXIBLE 


from everlasting fibreglass, finished with real 


bushstone. 


POOL LINER 
( JAPANESE LANTERNS AND BRIDGES. 


CO FIBREGLASS NATURAL ROCK POOLS AND (J BIRDBATHS AND SUNDIALS 


CREEKS IN ALL SIZES. 


1 DOLPHIN SAFE LOW VOLTAGE SUB- 
MERSIBLE PUMPS — 2 and 3 outlets 
(C0 EXTENSIVE RANGE OF CLASSICAL AND 


MEDITERRANEAN FOUNTAINS, STATUES, __ 
GARDEN (_! PIONEER STYLE BUSH FURNITURE 


POTS, COLUMNS AND 
FURNITURE. 


(CD WATER GARDEN LANDSCAPING. 
() BUSHROCK, DRIFTWOOD, CLAM SHELLS. 


(1 ALGICIDES AND FILTERS TO KEEP PONDS 
CLEAR. 
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© LIGHT AND PORTABLE 
© IDEAL FOR FISH 
@ COMPLETE SAFETY (32 VOLTS) 


FOR MORE DETAILS TICK SQUARES 
OF INTEREST AND POST COUPON TO 


GARDEN ART FOUNTAINS 
PTY. LTD. 


Outdoor showroom directly opposite at 
269 PARRAMATTA ROAD, HABERFIELD 


(Corner of Wolseley Street) 
OPEN 7 DAYS 9-5 


Phone: (02) 798 8370 or (02) 7996885 


Colonial Cottage 
Nursery and Gallery 


- os 


In Sydney visit a true English style cottage garden nursery—unique, 
distinctive—with its display garden flourishing around an 1882 stone 
farmhouse. 


The NURSERY specialises in fragrant trees, trees for small gardens, 
ragrant shrubs, some quite rare, richly scented old roses, perfumed 
climbers, cottage garden perennials, herbs and groundcovers. 


The Gallery features original paintings of flowers, birds and loved old 
cottages. Choose a gift from the carefully selected handcrafted pottery, 
needlework, gardening books, or from many other craft items. 


Open Thursday to Sunday 9-5 p.m. Closed Mon. Tues. Wed. Groups 
by appointment. 


Located at 62 Kenthurst Road, Dural 2158. A2, map 25 UBD. 
Ph. 654 1340. Sorry, no mail orders or catalogue. 
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25 litre 


LANT AND SOIL 
NUTRIENT 


that really get you Growing! 


axicrop 
G Multicrop 


Insecticides & Plant food, 
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Ornamental Pieces for the 
House and Garden 


A SOURCE OF COLOURFUL AND 
IMAGINATIVE PLANTS 


ENTHUSIASTIC AND EFFICIENT 
LANDSCAPING 


190-192 NEW STREET 
BRIGHTON VICTORIA 3186 
TELEPHONE (03) 592 8081 


HELEN & DAVID GRODSKI 


STEPHEN RYAN’S 


DICKSONIA 


ABELIOPHYLLUM 
ZALUZIANSKYA 


from 
to 


RARE and UNUSUAL PLANTS 
FOR the COLLECTOR 


341 MT. MACEDON ROAD, 
MT. MACEDON, 3441 
(Rear Trading Post General Store) 


P.O. Box 39, Mt. Macedon 
OPEN 10 AM - 5 PM Closed Wednesday and Thursday 


CATALOGUE $4.00 POSTED 
SORRY NO MAIL ORDERS 


PERSONAL ATTENTION ASSURED 


Babianas 


by Bruce J. Knight 


‘Babianas are rather boring bulbs” sumsup fairly well the 
current status of these plants in Australia, and justifiably so. 
Usually offered as “hybrids in varying shades of blue and 
mauve,” bulb dealers can seldom think of anything furtherto 
say about them except, perhaps, that they are “tough”. 

Like many other Iridaceae, babianas hybridize readily, a 
trait which has been exploited in Europe to produce a choice 
array of flower shapes and colours but which in 
Australia,where the gene pool is small and crossing largely 
opportunistic, had lead to an uninspiriing uniformity. Of 
the progenitors of today’s “Australian Babiana”, good blue 
forms of B. stricta can still be obtained, the rich crimson B. 
villosa is a collector’s item, while the spicily fragrant B. plicata 
seems to have hybridized itself out of existence. 


End of story? Fortunately not. With the recent upsurge of 
interest in South African bulbs a number of species Babiana 
are gradually becoming available and with them the chance 
for plant breeders to produce hybrids in “an assortment of 
delightful colours”. 

The genus Babiana contains approximately 60 species of 
cormous herbs native to Southern Africa and, to confuse 
biogeographers, one species from Socotra. They occur 
mainly in the winter rainfall area, preferring seasonally moist, 
well-drained sandy or gravelly soils and range from the coast 
to altitudes of 1500 metres. 

The round or ovoid corm is clothed in a fibrous tunic 
which in most species extends as a neck to soil level, 
protecting the undergroundstem and leaf bases and providing 
a safe and easy access to the surface for new season’s 
shoots.Seed germinates on or just below the surface, after 
which the young babianas bury themselves as they grow, the 
seedling corm producing one contractile root each season 
which pulls the corm deeper and deeper each year so that 
by maturity it may be anything from 10to 30 centimetres 
deep. 

Each autumn the corm produces a single stem, which 
may be subterranean or extend above ground, bearing from 
three to ten leaves,usuallylanceolate, pleated, hairy and in 
one plane. Height range is from 10 to 45 cm. 

The flowers, borne in spikes of few to many buds, are 
tubular or funnel-shaped expandinginto six petals, may be 
regular or bilabiate and are perfumed in a number of species. 
Colour range includes white, cream, yellow, pink, crimson, 
mauve, violet and pale sky to deep royal blue, often with 
centres, splashes or spearmarks or a contrasting hue. 

The name Babiana was established by John Gawler in 
1802, derived from Afrikaans “bobbejane” (baboon), these 
large monkeys being particularly fond of the plants, though 


with an interest primarily gastronomic rather than aesthetic. 
Prior to the establishmentof the genus, various species were 
already in cultivation under the name of Jxia, Gladiolus or 
Antholyza. Linnaeus flowered B. villosula in 1759, naming 
it Ixia plicata but deciding three years later that it was a 
Gladiolus. 

Then Gawler named his type species Babiana plicata, 
based on plants known at the time as Jxia conica. Thus began 
a history of confusion, detailed in G. Joyce Lewis’ 
monograph “The Genus Babiana”, which is still perpetuated 
by many nurserymen and garden writers to this day. 

Gardeners are frequently exasperated by botanists’ 
annoying habit of changing plants names (usually just after 
you’ve managed to memorize something virtually 
unpronounceable). Gawler was not content to confine this 
vice to the plant kingdom, changing his own name in 1804 
to John Bellenden Ker (or sometimes John Ker Bellenden). 

The cultivation of babianas is generally easy and trouble 
free: a sunny positionin light soil protected from direct frost 
— though most tolerate light frosting, a range of soils and 
broken or part shade. Those species that I have tested tolerate 
damper soil when dormant than do Gladiolus and Ixia. If 
lifting, wait until leaves yellow,cut off foliage 1 cm above 
ground and lift keeping the neck intact. This provides an 
inbuilt guide to planting depth next season as well as 
retaining the cormlets which are often in the neck. Corms 
with necks are also more liable to succeed in heavy soils. 

Babianas will self-sow in many parts of Australia so if 
growing two or more species or varieties in close proximity 
do not allow seed to fall. If you wish to sow the seed then do 
so in a separate area of the garden (they will germinate better 
and growfaster in a sandy patch in the open garden than they 
will in pots) until they prove true to type or inferior hybrids 
can be culled. 

In conclusion let me say that babianas need not be boring 
and, while personally I think I'll stick mainly to species, for 
the hybridists Baboon Flowers are worth monkeying about 
with. 


Note 

Bruce Knight is proprietor of the Botanist Nursery 
atGreen Point, on the NSW Central Coast. He specialises in 
unusual bulbous plants, with the emphasis being on South 
African species. 
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above left: 
Babiana pygmaea 


opposite: 
Babiana nana 


below left: 
Babiana pulchra hybrid 


below: 
Babiana rubrocyanea 
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Werribee Park 


by Gail Thomas 


Werribee Park was considered the grandest house in the 
Colony when completed in 1877,Taking three years to build 
at a cost of sixty thousand pounds, this sixty roomed, two 
storey Italianate mansion, reflected the wealthy pastoral 
empire of the Chirnside family. Werribee Park is situated at 
Werribee, in Victoria, which is about halfway from 
Melbourne on the Princes Highway, towards Geelong. It’s 
history is varied, it having been used by the Roman Catholic 
church as a seminary between 1922 to 1973. During this 
time additions were made to the house. In 1973, it was 
purchased by the Government of Victoria, and is now 
managed by the Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of 
Works, as a Metropolitan Park. 

The Chirnside brothers, Andrew and Thomas, made this 
the centre of their vast squatting empire, with Andrew and 
his family living at Werribee Park, while Thomas spent most 
of his time at nearby Point Cook or in the U.K. With Thomas’ 
suicide in 1887 the property was passed on to Andrew who 
died three years later. The family’s motto, “Fac Aut Morere” 
meaning ‘do or die’ is cast in iron on the magnificent front 


The Lake and Grotto 


gates. On entering, just to the right past the gate keeper’s 
lodge, is one of the impressive fruiting Moreton Bay Figs 
(Ficus macrophylla), a huge specimen. 

The mansion is open daily to the public, and an entrance 
fee is charged for viewing the house. It is beautifully 
furnished, with some original pieces still remaining, and 
restortion has been done to the original state highlighting 
it’s former glory. There are many features including the 
magnificent blackwood and cast iron staircase, to the carved 
eagleheads on the billiard room roof trusses. 

The ten hectares of garden are a delight with four hundred 
trees and shrubs being attributed to W. R. Guilfoyle, an early 
Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens. A number of the trees 
in the garden are on the National Trust Register of Significant 
Trees. Many different species are to be found at Werribee 
Park, including palms, bunyas, Norfolk Island palms, and 
Moreton Bay figs, all adding to the garden atmosphere and 
tranquil surroundings. Even in winter colour abounds from 
the wattles and japonicas, as well as the bedding plants, 
geometrically set around the parterre and fountain. 


photos: G. Thomas 
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The Rose Garden 


As one walks around the sweeping lawns and gardens there 
are many points of interest to be found. From the glasshouses 
and manicured garden beds, to the ornamental lake with its 
island grotto, one gets the feeling of being transported back 
in time, to that era of grandeur. Scattered around the property 
are a number of farm buildings, including coach house, 
stables, blacksmith’s shop, bakehouse and hut, and the dairy, 
which are also being restored. 

To add to the splendour of the gardens the spectacular 
State Rose Garden is being developed, featuring thousands 
of bushes, and with over one hundred different varieties of 
roses being highlighted. This is just another reason to visit 
Werribee Park, as it offers so much of interest for the whole 
family. Tennis courts, bicycle hire, picnic facilities, 
equestrian centre are all there to be enjoyed. 

The Friendship Farm provides an opportunity to pat a 
donkey, camel, goat, or make friends with the geese or other 
friendly animals. A miniature train runs around the farm at 
weekends, public and school holidays. Also at Werribee Park 
is a Zoological Park, managed by the Zoological Board of 
Victoria. Safari tours by bus are available at weekends, and 
Public and school holidays, with a fee being charged for the 
trip. The range of animals to be seen is vast, and includes 
hippos, zebras, water buffalo, ostrichs, giraffes and many 
others. The Werribee River runs by with steep cliffs enclosing 
the flood plain, and majestic river red gums being another 
feature. 

Werribee Park is open to the public daily, and is at K Road, 
Werribee. Follow the signs on the Princes Highway. For 
further information, telephone (03) 741 2444. 
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The Mansion 


Garden Roses 


Old 
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COX'S ROSE NURSERY 


RMB 216 Oaks Road, Thirlmere, 2572 
(5 km S.W. of Picton) Phone: 046 - 81 8560 
display garden & pot grown stock 


R. Ratcliffe 
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A.G.H.S. Annual Conference, 1988: 
the Gardens Recollected 


by Richard Ratcliffe 


The Australian Garden History Society aims to provide 
members attending the Annual Conference the opportunity 
of visiting a range of gardens giving contrasting experiences. 
The 9th Annual Conference, held in Melbourne, was very 
successful in this respect. 

Commencing at “Woodlands” where the garden of the 
1842 kit home, now greatly reduced in horticultural content, 
suffers from almost incessant aircraft noise and vistas of the 
Tullamarine airport terminal, delegates moved next to 
“Glenara”. Sited in a wild dramatic landscape along a 
boulder strewn creek, “Glenara”, a once grand garden of 
enormous size and romantic quality, is now a shadow of its 
former self. Once the home of Alister Clark it is sad that only 
a few roses can now be seen. Yet its historic importance and 
the romantic combination of fine house and almost intact 
garden layout made the visit well worth while. 

“Ripponlea®” was the first garden visited by the Society 
at its initial conference in 1980. It was interesting to note the 
many changes which have occured in the intervening years; 
the rebuilding of the fernery, the removal of the fluorescent 
lighting along the drive and the general improvement in the 
horticultural standard. Although one of the best known 
gardens in Australia this is still a “must” for garden lovers. 


A Harvest Picnic 


In March 1988 Melbourne hosted a series of very 
successful outdoor events as part of the Bicentennial 
celebrations. Many wineries held open house, the Seafood 
Fair attracted 50,000 people to North Wharf, and the Harvest 
Picnic delighted more than 20,000 in the green and leafy 
avenues of Yarra Park. 

The Seafood Fair and the Harvest Picnic will be repeated 
early this year, under the name The Tastes of Australia. 
Support has been received from the Victorian Tourism 
Commission and the Ministry of Agriculture for these events, 
which are seen as an enjoyable and effective way of displaying 
the excellence of our produce. 

The Harvest Picnic seeks to showcase the freshest, the 
best tasting, the new and the different, whether the produce 
Comes from a small enterprise or from a larger or more 
traditional concern. Last year some of the most popular and 
Successful exhibits included mountains of golden shallots, 
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The grand qualities of the gardens included in the 
conference program continued their upward trend with visits 
to classical examples of the English landscape school, the 
Royal Botanic Gardens and Government House. In these 
legacies of the work of William Guilfoyle Melbourne has 
much of which to be proud. In the context of the Conference 
these gardens provided the perfect foil to those at 
“Woodlands” and “Glanara” both in scale and quality of 
maintenance. 

The post-conference tour took us to Mount Macedon and 
visits to “Durrol”, a wonderful garden by Edna Walling, one 
third of which was lost in the Ash Wednesday fires of 1983, 
and to “Alton”, an amazing garden tumbling down the 
hillside with rhododendrons and azaleas blooming in 
profusion among the collection of conifers, said to be one of 
the best private collections in the State. 

On to the relatively simple garden of “Dreamthorpe” for 
lunch, and then to “Bolobek”. As we approached the latter 
the rain started and soon became a downpour. The lowering 
sky became ominous and the light so dim that photographers 
despaired as their light meters refused to register. Even so 
the classical layout of “Bolobek” continued to call people to 
explore, and it was a rather bedraggled group who finally 
left for home. 


cottage plants and culinary herbs, new varieties of potatoes, 
newly released Victorian cheeses, apple juice made on the 
farm from different varieties of apple, King crab from Bass 
Strait, exquisitely fresh salads, delicious pork pies, ranges of 
homemade pickles and mustards and many, many more. 
There were over 80 stalls, and the Harvest Picnic attracted 
families who selected their own picnic lunch from the 
produce on sale. Selected wineries were also present, as was 
a varied programme of entertainment ranging from circus 
acts to string quartets. 

No other event is able to attract such a large group of 
discerning food and wine lovers. The quality of last year’s 
picnic ensures its credibility in the eyes of the interested 
public. 

The 1989 Harvest Picnic will be held at Ripponlea on 
26th February. Further details are available from Yvonne 
Smith on (03) 663.1988. 


NURSERIES — GENERAL 


WIRREANDA NURSERY, 169 Wirreanda Rd, 
Ingleside, NSW 2101. Tel (02) 450.1400. Top 
quality, super value trees and shrubs, ferns and 
indoor plants direct from the grower. Stunning 
assortment of Australian natives and exotics to 
choose from, including many species rare and 
unusual. Turn off Mona Vale Road at Tumburra 
St, Ingleside, and follow signs to the nursery. 
Open 7 days. 


NURSERIES — SPECIALIST 


BUNDANOON VILLAGE NURSERY, 71 Pen- 
rose Rd, Bundanoon, NSW 2578. Tel (048) 
83.6303. Scented shrubs and climbers, cot- 
tage garden and silver-grey plants, herbs, bulbs 
and old roses. Visit us for the rare and unusual. 
Two drives drive from Sydney and Canberra in 
the Southern Highlands. Closed Tues and Wed 
except by appointment. 


RAINBOW RIDGE NURSERY, 8 Taylor's Rd, 
Dural, NSW 2158. Tel (02) 651.2857Z Iris and 
Day-lilies. Colour catalogue with 45 colour 
plates available, $2.00 posted (deduct from first 
order). Latest Iris from Australia and U.S.A. — 
Bearded, Median, Louisiana, Japanese, Sibe- 
rian, Evansia, species and water iris. Large range 
of tetraploid and diploid daylilies. Main bloom 
period Oct, Nov, Dec. 


BIRCHFIELD HERBS, 34 Turallo Terrace, Bun- 
gendore, NSW 2621. Tel (062) 38.1446. His- 
toric Victorian cottage set in rambling old 
world-gardens. Large formal herb garden. Wide 
range of herbs and cottage garden perennials 
grown on premises. Pot-pourris, herb vinegars, 
jams and jellies, books, seeds, etc. Cottage and 
herb gardens designed. 


ROSS ROSES, St Andrew's Tce (PO Box 23), 
Willunga, SA 5172. Tel (085) 56.2555. Office 
hours 9 to 5, Saturdays 9 to noon. Public dis- 
play garden always open, 2000 roses with 800 
varieties including 500 “heritage” roses. Hardy, 
field-grown roses supplied direct throughout 
Australia. Informative catalogue available, send 
2 x 39 cent stamps. 


Or ale 
Water Lilies 
All Colours 
Large Range of both Tropical and Hardy 


Also Aquatic. Marginal and Moisture Loving Plants. 


Write now for descriptive literature 
$1.50 postage paid 


Che Water Garden Nursery 


P.O. Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 


Ge 
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TUMBLERS GREEN, Midland Highway, Cres- 
wick, Vic. 3363. Tel (053) 45.2797 Cottage gar- 
den nursery. Two acres of cottage garden, 
tearoom and gallery. Lavenders, old roses, 
hedge plants, perennials and ground covers; 
gardening books, ornaments, arches, seats, 
pottery,, flower paintings and prints, cottage 
crafts. Luncheon and afternoon tea. Open daily 
except Tues. The perfect day excursion. Gar- 
den Clubs or groups welcome. 


RELIABLE ROSES, George Rd, Silvan Vic. 3795. 
Tel (03) 7379313. Melways map 121 D10. 
Growers and specialists of Heritage roses. Per- 
sonalised growing service on request Novem- 
ber to March. Roses available year round, mail 
order in winter only. Display area of over 800 
varieties of all types of roses. Catalogue avail- 
able $2.00 post paid. 


JASPER PARK NURSERY, 878 Croziers Rd, Berry, 
NSW 2535. Tel (044) 64.1097 Rare and unusual 
trees and shrubs, Heritage roses and perenni- 
als, plus wide range of natives. Stroll through 
1.6 ha garden or browse in our craft and gift 
shop. Coaches welcome. Closed Tues and Wed 
except by appointment. 


CANNA-BRAE COUNTRY GARDEN, “Grand- 
ma’s Favourite Flowers”. Traditional English 
country display gardens and nursery. A 20-year 
specialist collection of old-fashioned flowers, 
silver plants, pelargoniums, herbs; many im- 
ported from Europe. Open Fri to Tues, 10 am 
to 5 pm. 37 Felix Cr, Ringwood North, Vic. Tel 
(03) 870.1130. Closed winter months. 


BULBS, Species gladioli; G.tristis (greenish yel- 
low, very fragrant, early, 1 m); G.blandus (white 
witha trace of pink, purple flake on lower pet- 
als, 60 cm); G.byzantinus (bright magenta/ 
purple with white markings, about 1 m); 
G.nanus ‘Amanda Mahy”, the Christmas Gladi 
(bright pink/red with purple flake, 75 cm); 
G.colvillii rubrum (scarlet red with white flake, 
about 1 m). 10 bulbs (minimum) $1750 plus 
$2.50 p/p. Bob Magnus, Woodbridge, Tas. 
7162. 
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Edna Walling 


You'd have loved us! 


We specialise in rare and old-fashioned — 
plants for gardens of yore, building over 25: 
years, a reputation for knowing and growing 
plants for gardens in the 1800's. 


Only 15 minutes from Geelong. 
Sorry no mail orders or catalogue. 


WIRRUNA NURSERY 
Ocean Grove Rd, Wallington 3221. Ph: (052) 50-1971 


THE BOTANIST, Henzel Rd, Green Point, NSW 
2250. Mail order bulbs and bulb seed for the 
collector and home gardener. 

A wide range of South African winter growing 
bulbs including Babiana, Gladiolus, Hesper- 
antha, Ixia and Lachenalia. For list send 2 x 39 
cent stamps. Nursery open weekends only, ac- 
cess from Victor Close. Tel (043) 677524. 


BOOKS, ETC 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS ON GARDENS, practical 
books on gardening, interesting books on plants 
and flora. A comprehensive list of English lan- 
guage gardening and plant books. Send for cat- 
alogue to Plant Parenthood Books, PO Box 6 
Mulgoa, NSW 2750. 


SECONDHAND, OUT-OF-PRINT, OLD AND 
RARE GARDENING BOOKS bought and sold. 
Free catalogue available from Michael Treloar, 
GPO Box 2289, Adelaide SA 5001 (or visit us 
at 184 Gawler Place, Adelaide). Remember to 
contact us if you have gardening books or cat- 
alogues for sale. 


DRAFTING TABLE 


ARCHITECTURAL suit landscape designer. 
Superb hard surface for drawing; measures 196 
cm long, 92 cm wide, 76 cm high. $300 deliv- 
ery extra unless within 100 km of Melbourne. 
Contact Curtis, “Tandara”, RMB4297 Cudgee 
via Terang, Vic. 3264 or phone (055) 67 6316. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES of gardens, plants 
and flowers, native and exotic, all named, 
available from Pamela Polglase, 17 Merridong 
Rd, Elanora, NSW 2101. Tel (02) 913.9490. 


DO YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL GARDEN OR 
NURSERY ? Do you want to record the seasons 
of special plants in your garden ? If you need 
the best photographs for your publicity or your 
own interest please call or write to Fredy Mer- 
cay, 31 Myrtle Grove, Reservoir, Vic. 3073. Tel 
(03) 478.8319, 
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TOURIST ATTRACTIONS 


GARDEN OF ST ERTH, BLACKWOOD 95 km 
north-west of Melbourne. A wide variety of 
native and exotic plants in a 4 ha bush setting. 
Recent developments include a stream and a 
new herb garden. Open every day of the year. 
Tel (053) 68.6514. 

GARDEN HOLIDAY. 

Luxury self-contained detached flat for 2 in 
extremely quiet area yet only 5 mins walk to 
shops. Anacre of lawns, trees, shrubs and flow- 
ers on river front regularly visited by the Royal 
Horticultural Society of Vic. Bright is the centre 
for numerous spectacular day trips, including 
Mt Buffalo and Falls Creek, and is claimed to 
have the best average standard of garden of any 
village in Victoria. Realistic rates. Contact Rus- 
sell or Dee Stapleton, 40 Showers Ave, Bright, 
Vic. 3741. Tel (057) 55.1581 for details. 


POND COTTAGE, PIPERS CREEK, near Ky- 
neton. Spend the weekend in a beautifully sit- 
uated two storey cottage on the edge ofa large 
dam and private garden. Located near the Ma- 
cedon ranges and the historic central high- 
lands region, full of interesting nurseries, 
gardens and wineries. Tel (054) 22.1447 for col- 
our brochure and rates. 


IDUANE NORRIS 
GARDEN DESIGNERS 


CATALOGUE FOR 
GARDENERS 


mls 
WN YA 


(3 kms north of Cowan Railway Station) 


or visit our shop at 
118 Queen St., Woollahra. 2025 


Austral Watergardens 


We specialise in named varieties of water lillies—hardy, 
tropical and miniature varieties. Also marsh plants and 
flowering aquatics for large and small ponds. 


Please send $1.00 for colour catalogue 


Or see us at: PACIFIC HIGHWAY, COWAN 2081 
Phone (02) 455 1370 


SCHOOLS 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, over 100 dif- 
ferent courses; herbs, landscaping, cottage 
gardening, cut flowers, propagation, fuchsias, 
roses. Certificates, diplomas, etc. Details Aus- 
tralian Horticultural Correspondence School, 
264 Swansea Rd, Lilydale, Vic. 3140. Tel (03) 
736.1882, (09) 537.1360; (02) 449.7810. 


garden market place 


contact Keva North for rates 
Bowral (048) 61-4999 
or (048) 61-1884 a/h 


Phone: ! 
(02) 326 2160 
for your copy 
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BLEAK HOUSE 
GARDEN OF 1000 ROSES 


underplanted with herbs and perennials 


Roses and perennials for sale 
Horticultural Bookshop 

OPEN EVERY DAY 10.00 am - 5.00 pm 
CATALOGUES AVAILABLE 

“yy TEA ROOMS OPEN AT WEEK-END 


GARDEN DETAIL 


WEATHERVANES add charm and distinction to 
your home. WINVANE will provide a practical 
and sure weather guide, and is an ideal gift for 
family or friends. Write or phone for your free 
brochure to WINVANE, 53 Hampton St, Hurst- 
ville Grove, NSW 2220. Tel (02) 579.6649. 


TOWNGARDEN design and construction. Also 
country garden design. Torquil Canning, Di- 
ploma in Horticulture, 2/20 Bonnington Road, 
West Hobart, Tas. 7000. Tel (002) 34.6715. 


GLENLYON ROSES, RMB4198 Glenlyon via 
Daylesford, Vic. 3461. A hillside garden of old 
roses, metal arbours, pillars, seats, hose hold- 
ers, bird baths and more. All roses and garden 
furniture for sale, Open Sunday and by ap- 
pointment; phone Belinda Winter-Irving on 
(053) 48.7581. 


WIRE STAKES, everlasting green plastic coated, 
pack of four which link together. Contact M. 
Moran, 729 Orrong Rd, Toorak, Vic. 3142; tel 
(03) 241.5033. 


Calder Highway, Malmsbury, Vic. 
8 km north of Kyneton 
2 km south of Malmsbury 


Susan Irvine: 054-23 2427 
After hours: 054-28 3792 


Tristania Dark Nurseries 


The’Botanic Nursery 


Honour Avenue., Macedon. Victoria. 3440 
Telephone (054) 26 1667 


We invite you to visit our extensive nursery set in a picturesque 


garden setting at the southern foot of Mount Macedon, where 
we Offer a wide range of plants including many rare and unusual 
varieties.A comprehensive catalogue is available listing over 2,500 
varieties of shrubs, conifers, roses, perennials and bulbs in various 
sizes from standard to advanced, $3.00 posted. 


A Mail order serice is also available. 
Our courteous and qualified staff are always available to assist. 
OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 


9am. to 5pm. 


ENGLISH TEAK FURNITURE ¢ Traditional craftsmanship 


LISTER (Estab. 1895) ° Maintenance free 
BARLOW TYRIE (Estab. 1920) ¢ Solid, seasoned teak 


e Handsome, comfortable 
BEWARE OF ASIAN COPIES 
Choose only LISTER or BARLOW TYRIE — Made in England 
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Chelsea 


benches 
chairs 
tables 

planters 


Pathe ss rosacea soil Cheviot 4 ft table. 
(aa we , Berkeley chairs. 
Severn Warwick 4 ft. Also 5 ft, 6 ft. 8 ft and armchair. 
LISTER and BARLOW TYRIE traditional outdoor and garden furniture adds timeless good taste to the environment 


together with strength and lasting beauty. All benches available in varying sizes and with matching chairs. Sole Australian 
distributor of English Lister and Barlow Tyrie teak furniture, Sussex trug baskets and Versaille tubs. 


PARK LANE GARDEN FURNITURE 


87 Winston Avenue, Daw Park, S.A. 5041. Tel. (08) 276 9988 
For stockist information and trade enquiries, phone: 


N.SW. (02) 73 1057 * VIC. (03) 727 1014 * WA. (09) 478 2488 
¢ QLD. (07) 277 6755 * ACT. (062) 80 5022 


JENNY SMITH GARDENS FEAST FOR GARDEN LOVERS 


GARDEN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION When You Visit 


Melbourne’s newest and most outstanding nursery set on 2.5 acres at Mt 
Eliza - the gateway to the beautiful Mornington Peninsula. 


Tropical atmosphere surrounds wonderful palms and indoor plants in the 
conservatory style pavilion. 

Huge range of ceramic and terra cotta pots, garden furniture and gifts. 
Victorian style fernery bedecked with lush ferns and hanging baskets. 


Quaint historic early settlers’ cottage surrounded by delightful cottage 
garden, renovated to house Australia’s only total garden bookshop. 


UNIQUE SWIMMING POOLS & PONDS 
OUTDOOR CONSTRUCTION 
WALLS, FENCES, LATTICE 


SPRINKLER SYSTEMS. A Tradition of Quality and Service 
Cnr Nepean Highway & Canadian Bay Road, 
CONSULTING. Mount Eliza, Vic. 3930 
also at 


: Moorooduc Coolstores, Cnr Moorooduc & Eramosa Roa 
16 Clarke Street, Prahran. Vic. 3181 Moorooduc. ci 


(03) 51 7016 OPEN EVERY DAY 9:00am - 5:00pm Ph: (03) 787 2122 


A picturesque Garden Nursery in the heart of Victoria's 
Dandenongs offering a wide variety of Rhododendrons, Shrubs, 
Trees and advanced plants. 


AxL«P«S NURSERY 
& WOOLRICH GARDENS GALLERY 
The gallery features exotic & 


unusual Chinese arts & crafts and 
imported original paintings both 4 
modern and traditional. 


Open 10 am - 5 pm 


12 Olinda-Monbulk Rd., Olinda, Vic. 3788 
(opposite Woolrich Rd) Melways 122 A9 


to grow on you. 
Phone: (03) 751 2186 


On Galston Road (off Old Northern Rd.) Dural.2158. NSW. 
Telephone (02) 6511322. 
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Pansy Rippling Waters Viola Hap 

Eyecatching continuous blooms. 3 separate colours, ‘Pretty’ 
Delightful effect like moving water. purple/yellow, ‘Cuty’ violet/creamy 


A very showy variety. white, ‘Maroon Picotee’ brown/yellow. 
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fav : 
Sweet Pea Floral Tribute 
Widest colour range, outstanding 
for sunny sites. Easily grown, flowers fragrance, exhibition standard flowers. 


Onion Sweet Sandwich F1 Flanders Poppy 


Large ‘No-Tears,’ onion that keeps for Quick growing spectacular annual 
4-6 months. Eat raw — like a carrot 


— or use cooked. where sown. 


Look for these new additions on Thompson & Morgan seed stands at selected 
K-marts, Big-W, most nursery and department stores. For a 4-colour catalogue 
giving full details send 5 x 39 cents stamps to the Australian distributors: Erica Vale 
Australia Pty. Ltd. P.O. Box 50 Jannali, NSW 2226. Ph: (02) 533 3693. 


AFTER FIVE GENERATIONS 
AND 115 YEARS THE 
CHANDLERS ARE SELLING 
AUSTRALIA’S 
MOST UNIQUE NURSERY ... 


These 38 acres of rare and unique 
trees and shrubs are an investment 
opportunity that prebably won’t 
happen for another 115 years! 


YOU MUST ACT QUICKLY 


Tenders close Friday 10th March, 1989 
: at 4.00pm. 
Contact Mark Williams for a brochure 
and further details. 
Telephone (03) 561 8944 or A... (03) 801 6348 
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NATIONAL PROPERTY CONSULTANTS 
382 Wellington Rd., MULGRAVE, VIC, 3170 


AUSTRALIAN GARDEN 
DESIGN CONFERENCE 


OCTOBER 6-8, 1989 


A NEW PERSPECTIVE OF A TRUE ART. 


The speakers: 
Penelope Hobhouse, author. 

John Brookes, garden designer and author. 
Anthony du Gard Pasley, landscape architect and author. 
Director of the English School of Gardening, Chelsea. 
Tom Wright, senior lecturer, Amenity Horticulture, 
London University. 

Elizabeth Blair MacDougall, former director of Studies in 
_ Landscape Architecture, Dumbarton Oaks, Washington. 

James Van Sweden, landscape architect, instigator of the 
‘New American Garden’. 
Michael Laurie, director of Landscape Architecture, 
University of California. 
Christopher Lloyd, plantsman and author. 


This is the first conference of its type in the world and is 
essential for anyone with a love of gardens. 


The registration fee of $296 includes three days of lectures, 
lunches and refreshments at Dallas Brooks Hall, Albert Street, 
East Melbourne. 

To register or to find out more information, write to or telephone 


Anthony Mugg, Australian Garden Design Conference, 
15 Curran Street, North Melbourne, Victoria, 3051. Telephone (03) 329 9938 
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The Maxwell Garden at Monbulk, Victoria — rock walls retaining mounds of clipped azaleas 
(photo G. Purdy) 
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Time to Reflect 


There comes a time, when one has been following a 
certain course for some years, to pause and reflect. As the 
famous 20th century scientist, Lord Rutherford, the first man 
to split the atom, once said “We haven’t the money, so we’ve 
got to think” ! 

We started by looking at four of the most prestigious, most 
authoritative horticultural journals (apart from purely 
scientific ones) published in the English language. They 
were: “The Garden” (journal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, published in London); “American Horticulturist” 
(journal of the American Horticultural Society, published 
by the Society in Alexandria, Virginia); “Garden Design” 
(published in Washington DC); and “Pacific Horticulture” 
(published in Berkeley, California). We did a quantitative 
analysis of these four, comparing them with ours in terms 
of number of pages, price, advertising content, and so on. 
We found that in every respect except one ours compared 
favourably, although “The Garden” had a higher advertising 
content. We fell down only in the number of colour pages. 
But we can have more colour pages only if we sell more 
copies; our circulation at present is less than half that of the 
smallest of these four. 

So far as content is concerned, that of course is a qualitative 
assessment. We are very fortunate in that we have an Editorial 
Advisory Board consisting of people with considerable 
horticultural and literary, professional and _ scientific 
expertise, who are very supportive. We also have a large 
number of contributors who keep us supplied with articles 
of a high standard on a wide range of subjects. But we would 
like more in-depth articles on garden and plant related topics. 

Our aim, therefore, is quite simple. It is to reach a standard 
equal in every respect to that of the four journals I have 
mentioned. While we have to try and compete in the hard 
commercial world — and a publication like this is less 
attractive to some advertisers than the mass circulation 
“popular” gardening magazines — we will not be diverted 
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from this aim by such considerations, nor by any other 
constraints. 

Some readers may have noticed some changes in our last 
two issues. 

We would like you to read the new “catch phrase” that 
appears on the preceding page, above the Contents section: 
“The Australian Garden Journal is a bi-monthly publication 
devoted to the pursuit of gardening as art, science, recreation 
and profession”. These changes are just the beginning of a 
move to become recognized as a major horticultural journal. 
This will accelerate rapidly over the next few months. We 
have already strengthened our Board of Directors and our 
management team. We are about to launch a major 
promotional campaign to gain more subscribers, more top 
quality contributors, more advertisers, so we can make this 
a bigger and better journal. 

We hope that you will stay with us for this new and exciting 
era for The Australian Garden Journal. 


TIM NORTH 


Australian Garden Journal Pty 
Ltd: new appointments 


The Directors of Australian Garden Journal Pty Ltd are 
pleased to announce that Mr Allen Black, of Pokolbin, NSW, 
has joined the Board, and that Mrs Ann Fogarty, of Bowral, 
NSW, has joined the management team as Circulation 
Manager. 


Dr Alistair Hay 


Alistair Hay was born in Yorkshire and has been gardening 
since the age of three. He took a degree in botany at Oxford, 
and then went to New Guinea in 1977, There he studied 
palms and aroids in particular, and lectured in botany and 
forest ecology at the Papua New Guinea Forestry College 
until 1981. He returned to Oxford to research for his 
doctorate. From there he travelled in pursuit of plants to 
Hawaii, French Guiana, Liberia, India, Bhutan, Peninsular 
Malaysia, Borneo, Java, Solomon Islands and Australia. He 
is author of guides to the palms, sedges and aroids of New 
Guinea, and scientific articles on the classification and 
biology of Araceae. He joined the academic staff of the School 
of Biological Sciences of Sydney University in 1987, Among 
Current projects he is working on a monograph of Alocasia 
and a book on the cultivation of Amaryllids. 


Stephen Forbes 


Stephen Forbes is a botanist with the Royal Botanic 
Gardens and National Herbarium, Melbourne. He gained 
experience in plant identification and taxonomy whilst 
employed in flora surveys, principally in Victoria, but he has 
also worked on projects in New South Wales, Tasmania and 
Western Australia. 

Until recently he was responsible for the identification 
Service provided by the National Herbarium and for 
maintaining an inventory of the flora of Victoria (second 
edition published in 1988 with Dr Jim Ross as a “Census of 
the Vascular Plants of Victoria‘). He is at present studying 
for a M.Phil. in horticulture at the University of Bath, 
England, on ecology and design in landscape management. 


The Tradescant Trust and 
Museum of Garden History at St 
Mary-at-Lambeth, South London 


‘We have crossed the last bridge to base camp. Now all we 
have to do is to climb Everest !” 
hese were the words of the Trust’s architect, Michael 
Swash, when the plans for the Museum were agreed by the 
Tustees, 
The estimate to complete the restoration of the old church 
and set up the museum is three million pounds. 
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Max Nankervis 


Max Nankervis is a lecturer in Urban Studies at the Royal 
Melbourne Institute of Technology, and in particular is 
developing and teaching in a new group of subjects focussing 
on conservation issues. He is especially interested in the 
processes by which the urban area is transformed over time. 


In the Trust’s latest Newsletter its Chairman and driving 
force, Mrs Rosemary Nicholson, says this; “From its 
inception the Trust has achieved the seemingly impossible 
and will do so again, given the unswerving support from the 
Friends that: has brought us ten years along the road to 
success. The final effort is always the hardest. We brace 
ourselves now for the launching of the Appeal next spring”. 

If you would like to contribute and join the growing 
number of Australian Friends of the Tradescant Trust, send 
your subscription of $15.00, or more if you like, to: 

The Australian Garden Journal, 

PO Box 588, Bowral, NSW 2576. 
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A Desert in the City 


Hubert Hove Bancroft, famed Californian historian and 
founder of the University of California Bancroft Library, 
purchased the property in the north-eastern part of Walnut 
Creek, across the bay from San Fransisco, that for long was 
known as Bancroft Farm, in 1885. It was then an extensive 
grain field dotted with valley oaks (Quercus lobata) many of 
which are still standing. He planted fruit and walnut trees, 
but in recent years encroaching residential development has 
changed the economy of land holding in such areas; as a 
consequence most of Bancroft Farm has been sold and the 
old orchards have given way to homes. The present house 
and garden, still occupied by Ruth Bancroft, widow of the 
first Mr Bancroft’s son Phillip jnr, occupy about ten acres. 

Ruth Bancroft has been responsible for the development 
of the existing exotic garden, though the late Lester Hawkins 
was called in at the beginning as landscape designer. It was 
he who suggested the mounds and their locations, and the 
paths, the pool, and the shade house. He also planted the 
eucalypts, acacias and other Australian plants that are such 
important elements in the garden. 

Ruth Bancroft was interested in plants as a child. Raised 
in the higher levels of the North Berkeley hills, she was a 
close neighbour of two eminent horticulturists, Sydney B. 
Mitchell, President of the California Horticultural Society 
for its first ten years, and Carl Salbach, a noted iris and dahlia 
grower. These two had large gardens on adjoining properties 
and through their friendship Ruth became an enthusiastic 
iris grower. She has continued this interest, but as time passed 
she became interested in other plants as well, and the present 
garden is the result. 

The main focus of the garden is on succulent plants and 
others which do not depend on summer rainfall; such plants 
are found in the arid areas of the south-west of the U.S., in 
South America, Australia and South Africa. 

The present garden was started in the spring of 1972. The 
following winter saw a freeze which was marked by 
temperatures that went down to 12 degrees Farhrenheit every 
night for almost a week and for several days never went above 
freezing even in daytime. Although many plants were lost 
Ruth Bancroft’s interest in succulent plants was not 
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diminished; she believed that if they had been established 
for a longer period they might have survived, and so replanted 
all those which were still obtainable. 

The first view of the three to four acre desert garden from 
the entrance driveway is dramatic. Plants and plant groups 
have open spaces between them, as they would in a desert 
where plants are naturally separated because only the strong 
rooted ones reach for and obtain the limited rainwater 
available. The whole scene appears to be dominated by 
agaves of many species, sizes and ages. Some have developing 
flower stalks which may reach 20 feet or so in height, others 
have the dried brown stalks of last year, which foretell the 
plant’s imminent death. This will mean pulling it out with 
tractor and chain, then sawing off roots and leaves into pieces 
small enough to be handled. 

Some of the mature plants will show signs of a new stalk 
forming, with the leaves in the centre of the plant having 
smoother and more slender margins. The most noticeable 
large agave is A. ferox, with leaves up to six or seven feet long 
and ten inches wide at the base. Others to be seen include 
A. univittata, A. victoria-reginae and A. franzosinii. 

After the agaves many of the other desert type plants, both 
trees, shrubs and ground covers, command attention, all of 
ther displayed against the brown crushed stone which was 
imported from nearby Mount Diabolo. This brown stone now 
covers the entire desert area, including the wide paths which 
wind their way through the plantings. The mounds were 
made with specially imported soil before the stone was put 
down. 

“Ruth’s Folly”, a lathhouse with two long wings and a 
square domed centre structure, is set back a short distance 
from the entrance driveway. Covered with polyethylene, its 
purpose is to act as a growing house for potted plants which 
need some shelter from the sun in summer and from the cold 
in winter. Succulent plants are notoriously susceptible to 
extremes of heat and cold, and there are areas throughout 
the garden which are also protected with polyethylene 
covered framework, which is removed as soon as the cold 
weather has passed, but replaced on plants requiring 
protection from the hot summer sun. 


right: 
“Ruth’s Folly” can be seen in the background 


below: 
Ruth Bancroft in her “Desert in the City” 
photos Keva North 


Other noteworthy plants are several specimens of 
Parkinsonia aculeata, commonly known as the Mexican palo 
verde, a member of the legume family which is profuse with 
self-sown seedlings. The desert willow, Chilopsis linearis, a 
member of the Bignoniaceae from the dry washes of the 
California and Arizona deserts, with lovely orchid-like 
flowers, is represented by several specimens. 

There are many species of Opuntia, including the teddy 
bear cactus, O. bigelovii, and several plants of the tamarisk, 
from Europe and Asia which has become naturalised in many 
parts of the west. Euphorbias include E. caput-medusae, E. 
coerulescens and E. myrsinites. Eucalypts include E. pendula, 
and there are numerous small shrubs including Anthyllis 
barba-govis, Coreopsis maritima, Hakea lancoptera, 
Cercidium floridum and several grevilleas. 

The transition from the desert to the area around the house 
is made with a screen of shrubs and trees, bordering which, 
on the desert side, is a large planting of many types of iris. 
These border a half hidden driveway on the west side of the 
house. Each year one third of these irises are lifted, the 
rhizomes separated and replanted. This takes about six weeks 
of labour every autumn. 
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Romneya coulteri (photo Keva North) 


Join us ...... 


on an exclusive 


HORTICULTURAL TOUR 
of The West Coast of U.S.A. 
MAY/JUNE 1990. 


Agave americana (photo Keva North) Visit some of the finest public and private 
gardens and important nurseries from 
SAN FRANCISCO to SEATTLE 
as well as vineyards and wineries in 
California’s Napa Valley. 


Finally, we arrive at the lawn and perennial border, backed 
with shrubs and trees, on the south side of the house. The 
lawn is roughly semi-circular, the house forming the base 
and the border spreading around it like a huge rainbow. 

Ruth Bancroft keeps a record of every plant in the garden, 
and these fill several notebooks. 


ISNQUIRE NOW: 
we will send you further details by August 
NUMBERS WILL BE LIMITED 


Editor’s Note 


This article is based on one written by F Owen Pearce, 
editor emeritus of “Pacific Horticulture”, and was published 
in that journal some eleven years ago. It has now been up- 
dated, following our visit to the garden last year in the 
company of George Waters, present editor of “Pacific 
Horticulture” and is reproduced with the express permission 
of that journal. T.N. 


AUSTRALIAN GARDEN JOURNAL 
P.O. BOX 588, 


Garden BOWRAL. 


Journal N.S.W. 2576 
| (048) 61 4999 
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University Botanic Garden, 
Cambridge; 


by Stephen Forbes 


The Peat Garden 
(all photos by Stephen Forbes) 


a Twentieth Century Botanic Garden 
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Calcareous mound in the eastern half of the garden, including the three major 
British calcareous formations and associated flora. 
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The history of Cambridge University Botanic Garden, 
perhaps more than any other British botanic garden, reflects 
progress in the botanical sciences during the last 200 years. 
The historical legacies of garden development or the 
momentum of early objectives may compromise subsequent 
generations. Cambridge has perhaps been fortunate to have 
had three distinct phases of development, and has been able 
to commit contemporary philosophies in botanical science 
to a garden in each of the three centuries. 

Cambridge Botanic Garden was founded in 1760 and 
transferred to its present site, nearly a mile south of the city 
centre in 1846. 

By 1760 the establishment of botanic gardens as herbaria, 
solely concerned with cultivation of medicinal plants for 
conversion into drugs, was no longer in vogue. As early as 
1722 Sir Hans Sloane’s deed of gift to Chelsea had required 
that the Physic Garden prepare 50 herbarium specimens 
annually for the Royal Society. Atits foundation 
inl760Kewwas “laid out and scientifically planted in two 
divisions, one containing a collection of herbaceous plants 
arranged according to the Linnean system, then in its 
infancy, but with which Aiton became well acquainted while 
serving under Miller. This division was called the Physic 
Garden. The second division was called the Arboretum, 
containing all the then known introduced hardy trees and 
shrubs scientifically arranged” (see Hill, 1915). 

Cambridge Botanic Garden was founded in the same year 
as Kew in a similar botanical environment and laid out by 
Thomas Martyn, the then Professor of Botany, with the 
assistance of Phillip Miller. Charles Miller (Phillip Miller’s 
son) was appointed as the first Curator. The first catalogue 
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A section of fen succession in the eastern half of the garden, including Juncus 
subnodulosus and Schoenoplectus tabernaemontani. 
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(and supplement) produced by Thomas Martyn in 1771-2 
included 1,500 species. The catalogue suggests the role 
established for later university botanic gardens in the 
teaching of botany. 


Whilst the university botanic gardens were principally 
concerned with teaching collections, the national botanic 
gardens at Kew and Edinburgh were concerned with the 
development of collections per se. The promotion of the 
Wardian case by Nathaniel Ward in 1842 accelerated an 
increasing tide of new introductions. The major public 
botanic gardens, for varying reasons, endeavoured to 
accommodate the new introductions. The resources of the 
university botanic gardens were in no position to compete 
on this basis and during this period the distinction between 
university and the major public botanic gardens increased. 


The responsibility for maintaining huge numbers of plant 
species and the domination of scientific and management 
staff trained in taxonomy in national botanic gardens has 
further increased the distinction between the two. 


The national botanic gardens have perceived education 
and recreation as public responsibilities and have generally 
endeavoured to include various thematic displays within an 
attractive garden design. Thematic displays based on plant 
geography, systematics, morphology, economic value, plant 
evolution, introduction, ecological association, etc. are 
typical. 


A university botanic garden, on the other hand, is freed 
from the constraints of both maintaining a huge number of 
plant species and direct responsibility to the public. Ironically 
itis the decline of taxonomic botany in the universities which 
has allowed the diversification of the university botanic 
gardens. The historical requirement to provide living and 
pressed material for the education of students has been vastly 
reduced. In these circumstances university botanic gardens 
have considerable freedom in the establishment of priorities, 
and are able to relate to the concerns of 20th century botanical 
sciences. In many universities the botanic (or systematic) 
garden has proved unable to compete for limited funds with 
the botany department, and has languished as a result. In 
others the role of the botanic gardens has adjusted to the 
changed requirements of the department. 


Cambridge University Botanic Gardens is one of the few 
botanic gardens with the resources, freedom and vision to 
have established an identifiable, 20th century role. 


_As with most university botany departments (with or 
without a botanic garden) many of the services provided to 
the department are under glass. Botanical sciences (including 
agricultural and horticultural sciences) are concerned with 
the plant kingdom, and for most studies living plant material 
1S a basic requirement. Nevertheless this requirement can be, 
and often is, satisfied by the use of controlled environments, 
such as growth cabinets and a small range of glasshouses and 
afield Station, together with access to a major botanic garden 
for Propagating material of species as required. The financial 
commitment entailed by a botanic garden is viewed in the 
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context of a department’s teaching and_ research 
commitments. Although the retention of a botanic garden 
at Cambridge is in part dictated by historical factors this 
garden, probably more than any other, demonstrates the role 
of a botanic garden in the 20th century. 


The main entrance to the University Botanic Garden is 
through the Trumpington ‘Gate on the west side of the 
garden. The starting point of a tour may be the systematic 
beds on the south side of the Main Walk (which runs east- 
west through the old garden). The systematic beds date back 
to the founding of the present garden and some herbaceous 
perennials have been in continuous cultivation since the 
foundation of the original garden in the city centre. The 
supposed relationships of species, genera and families are 
represented by the positions of taxa within the systematic 
beds. The arrangment pre-dates the publication of both 
Engler’s and Bentham and Hooker’s systems, although 
modifications have been made on these systems and the 
present arrangment is allied to the Bentham and Hooker 
system. The difficulty of displaying inter-familial 
relationships has been overcome by the use of island beds. 
The overall- effect is reminiscent of Bressingham Hall in 
Norfolk, and pre-dates Alan Bloom’s popularisation of island 
beds during the 1950s by over a hundred years. Whilst the 
origin of a systematic arrangment is attributed to Linnaeus, 
the concept remains relevant. An understanding of plant 
systematics forms the basis of studies in plant evolution and 
relationships, and facilitates identifications. 


To the north of the Main Walk is the horseshoe-shaped 
lake and rock and woodland gardens, an identifiably 
Victorian area in gardenesque style. The rock garden, 
however, was constructed in 1954 and includes carboniferous 
limestone and Sussex sandstone areas, allowing the 
cultivation of calcicoles and calcifuges. The limestone section 
includes a “doline” typical of the Karst region of Yugoslavia 
and Austria, but also apparent in other limestone formations. 
The woodland garden is also of more recent origin. 


The original rock garden, dating from 1860, was one of 
the earliest in the naturalistic style. The site is now the Terrace 
Garden near the glasshouse range. A number of other early 
habitat beds, no longer in existence, were also in this area, 
including a halophyte bed (regularly dressed with salt), asun 
bed and a shade bed. 


The periphery of these areas, and the area east of the north- 
south Henslow Walk constitute an arboretum. The woody 
plants provide the clearest evidence of the long standing 
Cambridge tradition of cultivating species appropriate to the 
rather Mediterranean soil and climate. The layout of the 
western half of the gardens would be recognisable to John 
Stevens Henslow, Professor of Botany from 1825 to 1860, 
mentor to Charles Darwin, and the principal influence in 
the development of the 19th century garden. 


Although limited resources precluded substantial 
development under the direction of Humphrey Gilbert- 
Carter (1921 to 1950) the role of the gardens in education 
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during this period was outstanding. Gilbert-Carter’s facility 
for systematics, ecology, plant geography, economic botany, 
ethnobotany and philology are clearly reflected in his 
“Descriptive Labels for Botanic Gardens”. The labels are a 
model for botanic gardens, and even if rather idiosyncratic, 
demonstrate rare clarity, conciseness and scholarship. In the 
context of a botanic garden, especially a university botanic 
garden, the style is entirely appropriate. The labels 
reproduced below present some indication of the style. 


‘Opuntia cantabrigiensis Lynch 


‘Native of Mexico; first described by Lynch in 1903 from 
plants growing in the Cambridge University Botanic Garden. 
See The Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1903, i, p98, and Britton and 
Rose The Cactaceae, vol i, p167. All the species of Opuntia 
are natives of the New World. Species and individuals abound 
in S.W. United States and N. Mexico, forming rhe most 
conspicuous part of the flora. Wherever they have been 
introduced into the Old World they have become troublesome 
weeds. Some species, especially O. ficus-indica Mill. and O. 
tuna Mill., are cultivated for their edible fruit (‘prickly pears‘). 
The small, fleshy leaves of the Opuntias usually fall very 
early. The thick, often flat joints of the stem are beset with 
tufts of barbed bristles and spines. They are good hedge plants 
and spineless forms make valuable fodder.” 

In a rather more droll vein: 


‘The Australian Scrub 


‘Sclerophyllus vegetation is widely distributed along the 
coast of West and South Australia, where it is called “Scrub”. 
Though Australian Scrub is composed of very many species 
belonging to widely different families, yet the foliage of these 
plants is very similar. Schimper thus describes the Scrub; 
“the monotonous and dismal look of an extensive Scrub is 
depressing, especially when viewed from an eminence. The 
equal height of the vegetation, the dull, glaucous colour of 
the foliage, look in the distance like a rolling sea reaching 
to the horizon... everyone avoids the Scrub as much as 
possible. Many have lost their way there.and perished for 
want of water” (Schimper’s Plant Geography, p533.” 

The development of the eastern half of the gardens (laid out 
as allotments during the 19th century) was made possible in 
the 1950s with support from the Cory’ Fund (the bequest of 
industrialist Reginald Cory) and presented the opportunity 
for creating a 20th century botanic garden. The development 
continued in the fifties, sixties and seventies, under the 
direction of John Gilmour (1951 to 1973) and Dr Max Walters 
(1973 to 1983) and Superintendants Bob Younger (1947 to 
1974) and Peter Orris (1974 — ). 

The emphasis on systematics in the 19th century garden is 
replaced by an emphasis on ecology and plant geography, 
conservation and plant breeding and evolution. Whilst display 
beds are included, such beds reflect 20th century concerns. 
The ecological area includes a re-creation of the “hydrosere” 
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succession dating from 1964 ofa local National Trust Nature 
Reserve at Wicken Fen. Plants are presented in as near to the 
natural environment as possible, with close attention to the 
water table and soil conditions. Within the succession plants 
are labelled in the usual way. 


The aim to present plants as breeding populations in natural 
plant communities was of particular concern to Max Walters. 
Whilst the re-creation of natural communities is the simplest 
model for maintenance, creating artificial communities, 
linked by similar ecological requirements also may be 
possible. Although not maintained as breeding populations, 
the Schau-und Sichtungsgarten Hermannshof, at Weinheim 
in 1984 is a contemporary garden based on this approach. 
Other ecological displays are on a calcareous mound 
composed of the three main types of British limestone 
(carboniferous, oolitic and chalk) and displaying 
representative species of the British limestone communities. 
The Nature Conservancy Council has funded the botanic 
garden since 1974 for the collection and propagation of stocks 
of rare native species. In recent years experiments have begun 
on the re-introduction of locally extinct species into suitable 
habitats. Whilst there is concern regarding provenance of re- 
introductions, and maintenance of these populations, the 
study provides research opportunities in plant strategies and 
ecological management. The heuristic value of such projects 
will allow the development of ecological horticulture, and 
provide significant contributions to horticultural and 
ecological science. 


Management of ecological areas requires varying approaches. 
Grassland communities are dependant on particular 
management regimes, and the selection and implementation 
management regimes requires an understanding of ecology. 
Various grassland communities at Cambridge are maintained 
as understorys to arboreta. _ 


From 1977 to 1984 the conservation section of the botanic 
garden supplied plant materials under contract to the 
Pharmaceuticals Division of ICI as part of a biochemical 
screening program of native flora. The program included 
exotic species after 1979. The translation of the earliest role 
for botanic gardens into-a 20th century role seems an 
especially appropriate use of the gardens. 


Thematic displays are retained in the 20th century garden. 
The displays include a chronological bed, planted in 1957, 
illustrating the arrival of plant introductions to England. The 
concept of a chronological bed has since been widely adopted, 
in various forms, in other botanic gardens. Other displays 
include intraspecific variation (as within Juniperus 
communis), pollination types and a hybrids and parents bed. 
Display beds include a scented garden and a winter garden. 
The development of major projects, including Flora 
Europaea, The European Flora Guide and the National 
Council for the Conservation of Plants and Gardens have 
involved significant initiatives from the Botany Department 
and should also be considered within the context of the 
botanic garden. The development of such projects also 
identifies a 20th century role for the garden. 


Goes 


The resources of a botanic garden also present opportunities 
incompatible with a university botany department. A botanic 
garden provides outstanding opportunities for horticultural 
training. The diversity of species, environments (including 
protected displays) and objectives is virtually restricted to 
botanic gardens. At present eight horticultural traineeships 
are offered each year. The traineeship is usually offered in 
the form of a sandwich year during diploma courses offered 
by horticultural colleges. Alternatively a two-year student 
gardenership, supported by courses at the City of Cambridge 
Technical College and thee Cambridgeshire College of 
Agriculture and Horticulture is available. Both schemes are 
supported by the Cory Fund. 

The real challenge for Cambridge under the present 
Director, Dr Donald Pigott, will be to establish a role for the 
University Botanic Garden in the 21st century. 
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Stephen Forbes, from the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Melbourne, is currently working at the Department of 
Horticulture, University of Bath 
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Letters 


Dear Tim, 


While in Melbourne recently I had the pleasure of meeting 

Dale McDonell, the author of “Hellebores in Cultivation on 
Australia” (AGJ Vol 8, No 2) and was honoured to be 
entrusted with a seedling plant of Helleborus argutifoloius 
“Variegatus” from her exceptional collection of this genus. 
During my stay Dale was kind enough to give me a brochure 
published by the Ornamental Plants Collections Association, 
which I found most reassuring in its concern “to maintain 
and increase the-diversity of garden plants by registering 
reference collections of related plant groups”. Dale spent 
some time talking about the idea of conserving plants in living 
collections as developed in the UK by the National Council 
for the Conservation of Plants and Gardens. She outlined in 
a broad way the idea of replica collections, propagation, and 
distribution of extra plants to skilled amateurs, and stressed 
the emphasis being on garden plants. There was brief 
mention of the value of conserving in our mild climate many 
of the plants which are tender and rare in the cold climate 
“treasure house” collections of northern Europe; we agreed 
that in our conditions many of these plants would not only 
be safe against winter losses but also grew more strongly and 
set seed more readily. We spoke too of the other great causes 
of depredation; wars, and over collection in the bulb habitats 
of Asia Minor; rampaging tourist development in every 
corner around the Mediterranean and again massive over 
collection from remaining wilderness areas, the effects of 
which could be tempered by establishing in Australia strong 
conservation collections. 
What we did not have time to talk about, and what I did not 
find in the OPCA brochure, was consideration of the many 
fine garden plants that have been raised in Australia, and 
the possibility of their preservation having some priority 
within the scheme. I did see with pleasure that Sue Irvine’s 
collection of Alister Clark roses is among the first collections 
registered, but what will happen to the roses raised by 
Reithmuller, Fitzhardinge and others ? And what of the 
uncounted hybrids across the gamut from Azalea to 
Zygocactus which have been raised here ? Perhaps the 
Australian Garden History Society could consider 
developing a register of Australian plant breeders and 
endeavour to compile, in association with other plant 
societies, catalogues of local originations ? This may serve 
to encourage the OPCA to be more pro-active in the 
preservation of Australian raised cultivars, as well as 
European garden plants. In effect such a course of action 
would be to develop an Australian version of the “Pink 
Sheets” of endangered cultivars and species of garden plants 
researched and published by the NCCPG. 


Yours sincerely, 
Trevor Nottle, 
Stirling, South Australia. 


“The Dance Continues” by Greg Johns 


Sculpture Park ‘S8& 


Sculpture Park ‘88, located at Green Point on the Central 
Coast of New South Wales, was the fulfilment of a long- 
standing dream of the Directors of the adjoining Gallery 460, 
Norman Glenn and Roderick Bain, to create a sculpture park 
that would combine the best of contemporary Australian 
sculpture with a beautiful natural environment. 

The park opened in 1988 with a public exhibition to 
celebrate the Bicentenary. The bushland surrounding the 
art gallery was carefully landscaped to provide a variety of 
vistas, reflecting pools and open spaces encircled by trees, 
in which the works are now situated. These spaces serve to 
frame and accent the various works without overwhelming 
them. 

Sculpture Park ‘88 is one of very few semi-formal parks 
in Australia designed for the display of sculpture. Works have 
been selected on the basis of originality of approach and 
ability to assert themselves against a background of rainforest. 

One of the larger works in the park is Greg Johns’ “The 
Dance Continues” which was delivered by Chinook 
helicopter as an Army/Navy training exercise. Other works 


Fan Shaw at work 
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“Tribute” by Bert Flugelman 


include Bert Flugelman’s 1.37 metres high stainless steel 

“Tribute”, Jan Shaw’s “Inner Sanctum” in Gosford 
sandstone, Max Lyle’s “Wind Piece 1” in yellow painted steel, 
and Margaret Dodd’s “Bridal Costume for an FJ Holden, 
discarded”, 


Gallery 460 and Sculpture Park ‘88 are at 460 Avoca 
Drive, Green Point, NSW 2250; tel (043) 69.2111; open daily 
10 am to 5 pm; admission free. A Sculpture Park catalogue 


is available from the Gallery, price $10 which includes | 


Postage, 
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Note 

Gallery 460 will be holding an exhibition of the large 
floral images of Gary Bukovnik from 28th April to 12th May. 
The Gallery was able to obtain a special export licence to 
send native Australian wildflowers direct to the artist in San 
Francisco. The result is a number of exquisite renditions of 
well known species including a magnificent Gymea Lily, 
Waratah, Banksia, Kangaroo Paw and a fabulously delicate 
Flannel Flower. 


An Australian 
Gardener’s Notebook 


by Ninette Dutton; published by 
Greenhouse Publications, 1988 


reviewed by Tim North 


Mrs Dutton writes about and sketches 
the wildflowers she discovers on her 
travels — to central Australia, the 
Flinders Ranges, into New South Wales 
and back again to her own garden on the 
outskirts of Adelaide. She does so in an 
easy yet engaging manner; she observes 
carefully and with quiet enthusiasm. 

The grey stippled paper with the pink 
border is perhaps a trifle contrived for 
such a simple and down-to-earth book, 
and it seems rather a pity that some of 
these elegant pages have been left blank 
so that a chapter can start on a right hand 
page. Nevertheless this book will give 
many gardeners hours of pleasure. 


Living with Flowers 


by Pamela Hamilton; published by 
Angus and Robertson, 1988; 
recommended retail price $24.95 


reviwed by Tim North 


The author is well known as lecturer 
and demonstrator in floral art, and there 
is much in this book that will be useful 
to the exponent, or would-be exponent, 
of that art — like details of the necessary 
equipment, the mechanics of arranging 
flowers, conditioning and preserving cut 
flowers, design principles, and 
arrangments suitable for different rooms 
of the house. There are no “traditional” 
arrangments in this book after the style 
of Constance Spry or Julia Clements, but 
modern ones that use comparatively few 
flowers and foliage. As the author points 
out, these are more appropriate to present 
day life styles and small gardens. 


Se 


BOOK REVIEW 


Vegetables for the 
Small Garden and 
Containers 


by Peter de Vaus; published by 
Hyland House, 1988; recommended 
retail price $24.95. 


reviewed by Noel Lothian 


Peter de Vaus first published this book 
in 1982 and it was an instant success. The 
present edition has been completely 
rewritten and brought up-to-date, not 
only in the variety and kinds of 
vegetables, but cultural techniques, pests 
and diseases, common names of 
vegetables and a list of the equivalent 
European names for the vegetables 
described. 


The book covers such subjects as the 
position and aspect of the vegetable 
garden, tools, crop rotation, nutritional 
requirements, soil deficiencies, soil 
preparation and planting, harvesting and 
storage, with a sowing guide for each of 
the climatic zones as shown in the map 
on page 131. 


Unfortunately this map is misleading 
and it appears to be a failing of gardening 
writers in the eastern states who do not 
realise the totally different conditions 
which exist west of the Great Dividing 
Range and in South and Western 
Australia. While it is agreed that many 
vegetables can be grown in most parts of 
Australia, the climate and soil types 
(especially in South Australia where 
alkaline soils predominate) markedly 
differ from the better watered and milder 
areas of eastern Australia. Specifically to 
indicate that all regions south of the 
monsoonal areas are “temperate” (e.g. a 
line from approximately Brisbane 
through Alice Springs to Geralton) is 
extending the use of that word beyond 
the realms of practicality. Western New 
South Wales, north-west Victoria, most 
of South Australia and Western Australia 
are in what is usually called the arid or 
low rainfall zones. A better demarcation 
line would have been the, say, 300 to 350 
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mm isoheyt. Even so many areas in this 
region suffer from above 40 degrees 
Celsius temperatures during the summer 
months. Incidentally this map also 
appears on the back of vegetable seed 
packets, but there it indicates sowing 
times which are different from climatic 
zones. 

Apart from this comment there is a 
wealth of information given in the 
chapter “Vegetables in Containers” 
(Chapter 13) and especially “Vegetables 
A to Z” (Chapter 14). 

Of interest is the fact that botanical names 
are given (there are unfortunately a few 
spelling errors). 

Because emphasis is on the small area, 
whether the rest of the garden is large or 
the only total space is a courtyard, careful 
attention to detail has been given. A very 
helpful section deals with yields in 
relation to the time and space occupied 
by the crop (initially listed in the Practical 
Home Gardener in 1954). 

Another relates to nutritional 
requirements and soil deficiencies, which 
is good, but a further note on how to 
calculate the unit value of an element (in 
a fertilizer) would have been helpful and 
assisted the argument why artificial 
fertilizers are cheaper to use than organic 
types. 

The depth at which seed is sown shows 
some marked differences from that 
generally accepted, namely seed is sown 
at a depth equal to twice the diameter of 
the seed. 
The book contains 53 pages, including 
three pages of index, bibliography and 
glossary (most helpful); there are 16 pages 
of colour photographs and numerous line 
drawings. 

Generally the coloured photos are clear 
and informative, but that for Brussels 
sprouts (page 107) showing the effects of 
Club Root could also be due to lack of 
water. A photo showing actual Club Root 
or nematodes on tomatoes would also 
have been helpful. Because virus infected 
plants are potential spreaders of the 
disease emphasis could have been given 
to destroy such infected plants by 
burning. 

Overall this book is excellent, very well 
produced in clear and readable type and 


the clarity of the photographs is good. 
The author has packed into his book a 
great deal of vital, practical and useful 
information. 


The New Australian 
Plants for Small 
Gardens and 
Containers 


by Gwen Elliott; published by 
Hyland House, 1988; recommended 
retail price $29.95. 


reviewed by Noel Lothian 


This new edition of Gwen Elliott’s 
book is a complete re-write of the 1979 
first-edition. It contains “Colour your 
Garden with Australian Plants” (1984) 
and is a companion volume to“The 
Gardener’s Guide to Australian Plants”. 

It deals with planning and 
construction of small gardens, soil 
preparation, rockery planning and the 
use of rocks and logs, glass and shade 
houses, ferneries and lawns, paving and 
other surface treatments, selection of 
suitable plants for specific places, 
planting and maintenance techniques 
(mulching, watering, fertilizing and 
weed control), pests and diseases and 
their control, air pollution, garden 
rejuvenation and the removal of plants. 

The container section covers, in 
addition to the above matters, specific 
advice for the successful cultivation of 
Australian plants in containers, including 
baskets, window boxes and wall and water 
gardens. 

There are 50 lists (charts) showing the 


growth habits and another 13 giving: 


information about soil and growth 
requirements for indoor, terrariums and 
bonsai; fragrant plants, cut flowers, 
decorative and foliage plants, bird and 
butterfly attractive species. The book 
deals with a proposed area of about 50 
Square metres or less. 
Gwen Elliott is the wife of Rodger 
Elliot, co-author of the monumental 
Encyclopaedia of Australian Plants”, of 
which the first four volumes of an eight 
volume treatise have been published. 


Capes 


Because of the interest in growing 
Australian plants this book is most 
welcome and gives much valuable 
information and assistance to all 
interested. It is well written, with very few 
errors, and contains information: and 
detail which is not readily available 
elsewhere. 

Attention is drawn not only to soil 
types but also to the importance of sun, 
shade, and their effects on plant growth. 

While emphasising the need to plant 
in a weed free area, it is surprising that 
no mention is made of the use of the 
glycophosphates (Roundup, Zero, etc) to 
control perennial weeds before planting. 

A very helpful warning is given about 
introducing new soil into the garden on 
account of weed seeds, insect pests and 
Cinnamon fungus (Phytopthora). The 
chapter on rockery planning is excellent 
and draws attention to the necessity of 
careful selection and placing of the rocks. 

Unfortunately the words “Cottage 
Garden” have become meaningless: the 
traditional cottage garden contained 
annuals, perennials, and perhaps a rose 
bush or two. “Small gardens” is a better 
term to use and less confusing. This 
chapter is of interest but unless cross 
checking is done the list indicating soil 
preferences could result in failures. 

It is pleasing to see the worthwhile 
information given regarding courtyards 
and the lists of suitable species are 
helpful. Notes on their design are 
welcome. Many will disagree with the 
alternative suggestions about “lawns” but 
the plants listed are ideal for the purpose 
proposed. 


Probably the most valuable part of this 
book is the selection and descriptive 
details of plants and the lists which give 
much detailed information. The notes on 
watering are very good and attention is 
drawn to the danger of overwatering. 
Also the notes on fertilizers are rational 
and competently dealt with, as is the 
section on pests and diseases. 

Nowhere to be found is information on 
species or hybrids which may cause 
health problems (common to all books 
dealing with Australian plants). It is well 
known that under hot and humid 
climatic conditions Banksia banksii and 
all -hybrids may cause dermatitis. 
Probably (and unfortunately) the most 
common is that excellent Grevillea 
hybrid “Robyn Gordon”. 
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Emphasis in the orchid section is given 
to the epiphytes, and amongst the 
selection no mention is made of Diurus, 
Caledenia, Prasophyllum, Glossodia or 
Thelymitra. It should perhaps be 
mentioned that it is not possible to obtain 
effective fruiting on Dodonea unless both 
male and female plants are present. 
Overall this is an excellent book and 
should prove of considerable interest and 
value to those who have only a small area 
to beautify. It is well produced, the type 
is clear, both the coloured photos and line 
drawings are clear and informative. The 
nomenclature is up-to-date (which may 
cause problems as synonyms are not 
given) and the descriptive texts of the 
species (pages 155 to 203) concise and 
good. There are 78 coloured photos and 
numerous line drawings, an index and 
glossary. 


Landscaping with 
Perennials 


by Frances Hutchison; published by 
Angus and Robertson, 1988; 
recommended retail price $24.95 


reviewed by Tim North 


This book sets out to show the several 
different ways in which herbaceous 
perennials can be used in the garden in 
addition to the traditional herbaceous 
border. It will, therefore, no doubt be a 
source of new ideas to many gardeners. 
There are useful lists of plants by type — 
for example long flowering plants, plants 
for dry conditions, plants for shade, and 
so on as well as a flowering calendar to 
which one can refer for colour schemes 
for any month of the year. 

The novice gardener, however, may 
be puzzled to know just what a 
“perennial” is, for nowhere in this book 
is it defined. A short definition, as well 
as some general cultural hints, would 
have been useful. 

There are also one or two minor flaws. 
On page 40 a paragraph, or at least part 
of one, appears to have been omitted for 
a description of Erodium runs into one 
of Euphorbia without any break. I found 
the description of Anthemis tinctoria as 
a “short-lived perennial for the rock 
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A Questionnaire 


At the Annual Conference held in November 1988 all 
delegates were asked to complete a questionnaire. The idea 
was to give the members an opportunity of giving guidance 
to the Management Committee in planning the future of the 
Society. 

The response was remarkably good with about 35% of 
delegates completing the questionaire form by the end of the 
Conference. The results have now been analysed and the 
following is a summary for the information of members. 

The questions fell into the following categories: 

1. Activities (both current and possible) 

2. Information exchange 

3. Society promotion 

4, Administration 


Activities 
(a) Current activities 


Much of the information sought in this section related to 
the Annual Conference. While most members generally 
support the present scope and format there was strong 
criticism of the limited numbers which could be 
accommodated. Many useful points on conference 
organization were made and these will be incorporated into 
guidelines for future events. 

It was pleasing to see a 100% support for the continuation 
of lecture tours by overseas guests. As this indicates that the 
choice of lecturers and subjects has been greatly appreciated 
by the membership these tours will continue to be arranged 
at two-yearly intervals. 


(b)Possible activities 


There was overwhelming support for the Society to 
organize specialist garden tours both overseas and within 
Australia. The first tour is now being arranged for late April 
to the Barossa Valley. 

The idea of Branch weekend seminars also received strong 
support and these will be encouraged in all States.. 


Information exchange 


Included in this section were questions on the 
establishment of a data base and collection of written and 
pictorial history, provision of research grants, video 
production and the creation of a Book Club supplying articles 
and books to members at reduced rates. 

The continued provision of research grants to deserving 
projects which further the aims of the Society was strongly 
supported (92%). 
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All the other suggestions also received enthusiastic support 
although some caution was advised on the costs of video 
presentation. 

Altogether the response revealed how important members 
regard the preservation of historic data and a need for access 
to good quality literature on garden history related subjects. 


Society promotion 


While some members considered that the Society was 
either big enough or was growing fast enough there was 
considerabie support (68%) for a promotional budget. The 
answers revealed the need for branches in particular to 
organize activities where members could invite non- 
members, as this would be a good way of encouraging others 
to join. 85% of the respondents indicated that they would 
bring non-members to such functions. 

Other activities supported were the involvement of 
children somehow in garden history (71%) and involvement 
of the Society in community projects (86%). 


Administration 


It was gratifying to see that over one third of the 
respondents were willing to serve on committees and we need 
to find a way of harnessing this resource. It is hoped to make 
a list of members’ skills to enable this to happen. 

A need was expressed for improved communications 
between the National Committee and State Branches; this 
is acknowledged and consideration has already commenced 
on how thiscanbe done. ~ 

There was also a strong feeling that elections to the 
National Committee should be by postal vote after the 
circulation of full details of each candidate to all members. 
This has already been discussed by the National Committee 
and discussions will continue. 

As Secretary I would like to give my thanks to all who 
participated in this questionnaire. It will be of great help in 
determining future directions. This report will hopefully be 


the first of regular reports giving information from the 
Committee. 


Richard Ratcliffe, 
Honorary Secretary. 


State News 
Victoria 
Future events 


Saturday/Sunday 29th/30th April; weekend tour of 
gardens on the Mornington Peninsula. Travel by bus from 


Melbourne; after bus departure from Tasma Terrace the first 
stop will be the Frankston Golf Club at Golf Links Road, 
Frankston, where there is some very interesting planting 
(BYO morning tea). We will then visit three private gardens. 
Lunch will be provided at Sage’s Cottage, Baxter, followed 
by a visit to another private garden. Heronswood at Dromana, 
with its fine views and colourful garden, will be the venue 
for a talk by co-proprietor Penny Blazey. For the evening, 
motel accommodation is available and we can make dinner 
arrangments for you. On Sunday we will meet at Sorrento 
Park at 9.45 am, where we will have morning tea (BYO) and 
meet AGHS member Primrose Bright, who will give a 
guided tour of several Sorrento gardens. Lunch will be 
provided at Nepean Park. A tour of the new Point Nepean 
Park will follow by coach, and a tour of the quarantine station. 
We expect to be back at Tasma Terrace by 5.30 pm. 

Wednesday 14th June. Annual General Meeting at the 
National Herbarium, Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra. Please 
put the date in your diaries. 


ACT/Monaro/Riverina 


Garden Ghosts Tour, 6th to 7th May. 

An opportunity to visit the spirits of gardens of the last 
century in the Tumut/Tumberumba area. This tour will 
concentrate on pure garden history and will not include any 
pretty flowers or gardens still maintained. Participants will 
need to come equipped for walking in country areas, 
climbing through fences and investigating thickets in 
possibly very cold weather. It will be a self-catering weekend 
but accommodation will be arranged in a Tumut motel if 
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desired. Numbers will be limited. Cost $5.00 per person. 
Those interested should contact Jim Webb at 86 Johnston 
Street, Wagga Wagga, 2650; tel (069) 21.1935. 


Tasmania 


An incorrect statement appeared in the Branch State 
News for February/March. The maintenance of the gardens 
at Government House, Hobart, is still under the full control 
of the staff of Government House and not under any 
committee. The Tasmanian Branch wishes to apologize for 
the misunderstanding and for any inconvenience caused. 


Southern New South Wales 


Over 100 members and friends attended a lecture by 
Dorothy Hall on “Herbs, Ancient and Modern” at the 
Robertson School of Arts on Friday 24th February. It was a 
fascinating and informative lecture. Dorothy now lives at 
Robertson and a short article by her appeared in the Feb/ 
March issue of the Australian Garden Journal. 

The Branch committee recently met for discussion on the 
coming year’s events (more in next issue). 


The Australian Garden History Society 
For further information write to:- 

The Executive Officer, 

P.O. Box 972 

BOWRAL N.S.W. 2576 


Telephone: (048) 87 1287 


garden” a little inapt, and Lamiastrum 
1s confused with Lamium. Apart from 
these minor quibbles this is a very 
practical and well presented book. 


Reviews in Brief 


An Introduction to the Orchids of 
Asia 


by Mark L. Isaac-Williams; Angus 
and Robertson, $37.95 


The author is a botanist and 
horticultural consultant based in Hong 
Ong. He gives descriptions, distribution 


Hotes and colour illustrations of over 160 
species, 


Chinese Bonsai 


by Ilena Lesniewicz and Li Zhimin; 


Blandford Press 


The Buddhist monks from China took 
the “living sculptures” of plants to Japan 
in the 10th and 11th centuries; the oldest 
ever representations of landscapes in 
miniature were on wall paintings of the 
Han period (206BC to AD220) and were 
known as penzai, a word pronounced 
“bonsai” in Japanese. Most of the 
examples in this book were 
photographed in China in 1986 during 
a special expedition organized by a group 
of leading Western exponents from the 
Bonsai Centre in Heidelberg. 
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Meanjin; Landscape Issue; 3/1988 


published at the University of 
Melbourne 


This issue contains a number of 
excellent essays, stories and poems 
including “The Politics of Horticulture” 
by David Goodman (a discussion on 
gardening as a civilising force) and a 
dialogue between urban architects 
Richard Sennett and Bernard Tschumi 
on “City Limits”. Other contributors 
include Les Murray, Geoff Carr, John 
Foster, Janine Haddow and Mary Fallon. 
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Landscaping Roses: a New Concept 


The traditional image of the cultivated rose, with its 
classical beauty but tedious disease and pest control and time 
consuming pruning, has discouraged their widespread use 
in public landscaping. But times have changed — 
MEIDLILAND (R)landscaping roses represent an entirely 
new approach with a concept developed by Meilland (world 
famous for their success in rose breeding for over 100 years). 

MEIDILAND (R)landscaping roses should find a ready 
application for planting in highway median strips and 
interchanges, carparks, public parks, slopes and 
embankments, or anywhere that long term, low 
maintenance, mass plantings are required. 

All varieties are well covered with attractive foliage and 
carry masses of flowers from the top to the ground. Many 
varieties also bear bright red or orange hips to give interest 
right into the winter period. They provide more colour than 
turf or foliage plants and also require less maintenance than 
traditional plants presently used. 

Disease resistance is high, so no spraying is required, and 
as they are grown by cuttings, troublesome suckers are 
eliminated. The plants are undemanding and fast growing, 
reaching mature height within two or three years. 


JUST RELEASED - COMPLETELY NEW 


A MANUAL OF HERITAGE ROSES 


by Deane M. Ross 


Written for Australian conditions, 
from a Lifetime of experience 
personally growing these roses, 
Species and nare noses, old-fashioned 
and earty recurrent noses, Shruk noses, 
hush, climbers and rambling noses. 


Plus history, Landscaping, cultural 
notes and training, and many practical 


suggestions, 


Over 100 pages, 275 x 150mm, 
85 colour photos and sketches, 


Available from major gardening hLookshops 
on autographed copies direct from: 


ST. ANDREWS TCE., WILLUNGA 


P.O. BOX 23 WILLUNGA 5172 S.A. Phone (085) 56 2555 


Soft cover $72 ($74.00. posted) 
Hard cover $20 ($22.50 posted) 
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All that these MEIDILAND (R) landscaping roses require 
is agood soil quality, weed control until they become 
established, normal fertilising, plus watering each two or 
three weeks. 

MEIDILAND (R)landscaping roses can be divided into 
two main groups: 

1. Those with uniform, upright habit, maintained by a 
single annual mechanical trimming (such as a flail or 
reciprocating mower). 

They are ideally suited to hedging, screening and as a 
background to other plantings. 

2. Those with rambling, prostrate growth which can be 
left without pruning of any sort, giving fast ground-cover on 
flat, open ground and slopes. 

Varieties in either group perform well in shrub plantings 
as large drifts of a single colour for maximum visual impact 
or when mixed with other shrub species for a subtle 
introduction of colour to a landscape scheme. 

Further information may be obtained from the Australian 
agents, Ross Roses, P.O. Box 23, Willunga, South Australia, 
5172. Phone (085) 56.2555. 


112 pages, including 16 colour photographs and numerous 
black and white cartoons, hard cover, includes index. 


The World In My Garden 
by 
Polly Park 
"Mrs. Park’s enthusiasm and her trained eye make her garden 
Portraits enticing and real." - Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 
"this is a very readable book and more than that contains 
a good many lessons in garden design." - Tim North 


Send $24.95 (plus $2.50 for P&P) to Box 87 Monaro Cresent, ACT 2603 
or please debit my Bankcard//Mastercard 


FULL NAME 
(Please print) 
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Garden Megapbhytes, 


Introduction 


This is a series of articles about giant plants for gardens. 
By giant I do not mean trees, necessarily. Rather, gigantism 
refers to plants constucted on a massive scale, having very 
large parts. In Botany they are called megaphytes or 
pachycauls. Palms are the best examples of megaphytes, and 
they will figure in the.series, along with other plants with 
great thick shoots, huge inflorescences and very big leaves. 
The natural world of megaphytes is par excellence the 
Tropical Rainforest. There, amongst the trees and shrubs 
built up of delicate twigs, mostly under gaps in the forest 
canopy where direct light penetrates to the forest floor, stand 
the big unbranched pachycauls in smothering primaeval 
splendour. Their great buds creak and pop, unfolding sheet- 
like leaves and branching fronds. Others, quieter, lubricate 
their large-scale developments with mucilage and hair. Fruits 
splatter and thud; inflorescences erupt and swarm with 
insects, birds and bats; flowers crush and intoxicate their 
visitors; dead leaves hurtle to the ground or hang, hoarding 
wasps and ants; and starch-filled stems bristle with septic 
thorns. 

This carnal botany — far removed from the gentle pursuit 
of pressing flowers — extends beyond the rainforest. In 
tropical mountains and particularly on warm long-isolated 
islands, giants unexpectedly represent familiar groups of 
plants — megalobelias and megasenecios in East Africa, 
megaechiums and megageraniums in the Canary Islands are 
but a few examples — with woody trunks and palm-like 
leafcrowns. In colder regions, where the vulnerable thick 
buds of these plants are at risk of exposure, they go 
underground and make massive herbaceous plants like 
Gunnera chilensis, rhubarb, many Umbelliferae and 
Compositae and so on. In dry regions megaphytic leaves 
fatten and narrow, conserving water, and leaf thorns protect 
the succulent cabbagy buds as in sisal (Agave) and Aloe. Here 
In Australia, grass trees (Xanthorrhoea) and Gymea lilies 
(Doryanthes) are megaphytes amongst the sclerophylls on 
old poor soils. While in the cool mountain forests of 
Tasmania, Dracophyllum is a megaphytic member of the 
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Epacridaceae — otherwise a group mostly of wiry little 
shrubs. Proteaceae too, almost as Australian as Eucalyptus, 
have their megaphyte in Hicksbeachia, a rainforest palmiform 
tree genus. This curious phenomenon, whereby almost all 
large taxonomic groups of plants have at least some 
(sometimes only very few) megaphytic representatives, was 
one of those which led the distinguished tropical botanist 
E.J.H.Corner to propose the theory of the origin of flowering 
forests in which a megaphyte has been the progenitor of each 
new group as it evolved into being. This was the Durian 
theory (after the colossal South East Asian fruit), which later 
he wove into his “Life of Plants” - the most eloquent and 
compelling of accounts of plant life. 


Alocasia 


The Elephant’s Ears are some of the largest terrestrial 
Aroids. The genus has over 70 described species (though 
there are probably far fewer, as many of them have doubtless 
been named more than once) which range from Sri Lanka 
to South China, through South East Asia to Australia. 
Alocasia macrorrhizos (syn. A. indica, A. plumbea) is one of 
the longest-cultivated species, both for its edible rhizome 
(which is generally considered inferior to other Aroid root 
crops such as Colocasia and Xanthosoma) and for its 
spectacularly large foliage. The leaf blades are often well 
over a metre in length, and are broadly sagittate in outline. 
A number of garden forms are known with blackish petioles 
and dark blades, and with yellow and white variegation. The 
stem is up to 20cm thick, and may eventually form a trunk 
toc.3m tall. A. macrorrhizos is said to occur wild in Australia, 
but while a fairly large-leaved species does occur in 
Queensland and New South Wales (see photo), it is 
questionable that it is A. macrorrhizos. Rather it probably 
represents an endemic species, as A. macrorrhizos (which is 
very widely distributed in Asia) does not occur wild in New 
Guinea. It seems most improbable that it could have migrated 
to Australia without going through and persisting somewhere 
in New Guinea. 


A 


While Australia seems only to have one species, New 
Guinea is particularly rich in alocasias and is the home of 
the very closely related genus Xenophya. It includes X. 
lauterbachiana, a species with dark bronze oblong undulate 
leaves which has recently been introduced to Australian 
horticulture with some success. I have found a number of 
undescribed species of both genera there, including two big 
alocasias from high altitude which may be useful in 
developing cold tolerance in new cultivars. In the latter part 
of the 19th century, alocasias were very popular in European 
stove houses and conservatories and much effort went into 
developing superior hybrids. Species mostly used were from 
the Malay Peninsula and Borneo (in particular A. longiloba 
— dark green and purple leaves with silver veins, and A. 
cuprea — moetallic-looking crinkly leaves). Many of these 
hybrids are now lost in obscurity, but A. x sanderana and A. 
X amazonica are two which are still available. The early 
developments however, did not focus much on the really 
enormous species which were not very suitable for 
glasshouses and conservatories owing to their extraordinary 
speed of growth and huge proportions. Now however, with 
growing interest in ornamental horticulture in warmer parts 
of the world, work is being done on breeding up the big 
species for outdoor cultivation. These include A. portei, from 
the Philippines — the only species with dissected leaves. It 
grows to about 2m tall before starting to form a stout trunk 
up to 3m long. A. crassifolia, from Java and New Guinea, is 
another trunk-forming giant with very broadly rounded 
heart-shaped leaves. 

Alocasias are not usually noteworthy for their flowering. 
However there is a vast undescribed species of Xenophya in 
New Guinea with long-lasting scarlet spathes over 30cm in 
length. Another undescribed species of Alocasia originating 
in Borneo was found growing in the botanical gardens at 
Bogor in Java (see photo). Here the spathe is white with a 
purple margin, and the 2m long leaf-stalks are deep jade 
green speckled and lined purple. The inflorescences in 
Alocasia and Xenophya generally arise in pairs between the 
leaf bases. The central spike (the spadix) has female flowers 
at the base contained within the flask-like bottom portion of 
the spathe. Further up the spadix is a zone of male flowers 
which shed their pollen after the upper part of the spathe 
has been open for some time. The top of the spadix is a sterile 
part probably responsible for the production of odour. In 
Alocasia the upper part of the spathe and spadix rot and fall 
away after flowering (in Xenophya they persist). The female 
flowers become receptive as soon as the spathe has first 
started to open, and remain so for a few days. By the time 
the male flowers have shed their pollen, the female flowers 
have stopped being receptive, and so the inflorescence cannot 
fertilise itself. To get seed to set in cultivation it may be 
necessary to cut a window in the bottom part of the spathe 
to expose the receptive female flowers for hand pollination 
with pollen from another plant. Normally the bottom part 
of the spathe persists after pollination and protects the 
developing fruits, later rolling back and splitting to revealthe 
orange or scarlet berries. The seeds are quite large and easy 
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to handle, though they may have a fleshy covering which 
needs to be removed to encourage germination. 

In the garden alocasias need very rich soil with plenty of 
organic content and water (but preferably well drained) to 
be seen at their best. In the wild, the large species generally 
occur on the edge of forest gaps in open shade. In directly 
sunny positions they tend to hold the leaves erect and 
bunched together, while in shadier conditions they adopt a 
more open arching poise. Many species produce short thin 
undergroundstems (stolons) with small tubers on the end 
which can be removed for propagation. Commonly the plants 
deteriorate after flowering, and they may then be better dug 
up and replanted with the rhizome horizontal and the apical 
bud back underground. This also encourages the production 
of new crowns. Occasionally they go into unpredictable 
dormancy — don’t despair; wait. Elephant’s Ears are splendid 
border plants and can also be grown in surprisingly small 
tubs provided they are well watered and heavily fed. Chicken 
manure is very effective, producing huge plants in a matter 
of months. 

The International Aroid Society (based in America) publishes 
the journal “Aroideana”, which recently devoted a double 
issue to alocasias. 


Reference: 
Barnett, D. 1984. The cultivated Alocasias. A roideana 7, parts 
3 & 4. 


Brassica 


Brassica is the genus of cabbage, and one in which 
massiveness has been exploited in different parts of the plant 
to produce splendidly swollen vegetables. Sadly an almost 
entirely artificial line has been drawn between the edible 
and decorative, and the great gravid balls of squeaking 
lolloppy leaves are banished from view into kitchen gardens. 
Of course, with artichokes, zucchinis, aubergine, scarlet- 
flowered runner bean, tomato and lettuce, their real place 
is in the herbaceous border mixed in with all sorts of 
flowering plants of more or less delicate construction. 

Cutting across the boundary, a number of cultivars have 
been introduced recently of ornamental kale — headless 
cabbage — with green and white, green and pink and green 
and red leaves (see photo). I have seen them in cottage 
gardens and borders, but nowhere better than in window 
boxes in smart parts of London looking very barbarous and 
chic. 

Brassica is Eurasian and Mediterranean and includes 
about 30 species. B. oleracea, a middle European species, is 
the source of most edible forms, and its cultivars are divided 
into a number of groups. The Acephala group consists of 
headless pachycauls grown for the leaves as food, fodder or 
as ornamentals, and includes Kale and collards; the Botrytis 
group has the inflorescence fattened and compacted into 
more or less diseased-looking heads and includes cauliflower 
and broccoli; the Capitata group has the apical buds 
enormously enlarged into cabbages, while in the Gemmifera 


An undescribed species of Alocasia from Borneo, growing in the Bogor Botanical 
Gardens in Java. (photo A. Hay) 


group the plant is headless but has the lateral buds enlarged 
into miniature cabbages — brussels sprouts; the splendidly 
named Gongylodes group has the dropsical stems known as 
Kohl Rabi; sprouting broccoli and calabrese come from the 


Italica group intermediate between Gongylodes and Botrytis. 
One of the more peculiar forms is the walking stick cabbage 
(or Jersey Longjacks) which produces woody stems several 
feet tall crowned with leaves — a real cabbage palm. Its seeds 
are quite often seen for sale for growing as a curiosity. 

Within the genus are a number of other important plants 
— either species or of more or less ancient hybrid origin. B. 
rapa includes the Chinensis and Pekinensis groups of 
cultivars (kinds of Chinese cabbage) and the Rapifera group 
— the humble turnip. B. nigra is black mustard, and reputed 
to be the mustard seed in the Bible. These three species, B. 
oleracea, B. rapa and B. nigra are the parents of some 
interesting hybrid crops. B. napus (B. oleracea x B. rapa ssp. 
campestris) is rape, and includes the Napobrassica group (the 
swede) and the Pabularia group (oilseed rape and Siberian 
kale). B. juncea (B. nigra x B. rapa ssp. campestris) is grown 
as spring greens, and B. carinata (B. oleracea x B. nigra) is 
another leaf vegetable (Texselgreens) very rich in protein. 
Culinary mustard comes from the small Mediterranean 
species B. hirta. 

The genus Brassica illustrates very well the potential 
plasticity of form that seems to be associated with massive 
construction, for among the cultivated kinds, it is the biggest 
that have produced the most variety. For this reason 
megaphytic plants may become particularly good subjects 
for genetic engineering, and it is unfortunate that many of 
them are naturally rare in the wild state and vulnerable to 
extinction before they can be fully understood. 

Reference: 

Mabberley, D. J. 1987 The plant-book. Cambridge 
University Press. 

I am most grateful to Pamela Polglase for supplying the 
photograph of pink kale. 


below: 
Pink Kale (photo Pamela Polglase) 


The west facing bank of colourful azaleas (all photos by G. Purdy) 


The Maxwell Garden 


by Grae. 


The fertile soil and moist gullies of the Dandenong 
Ranges, east of Melbourne, are a major factor in the existence 
of many splendid gardens in this area. 

Combine these conditions with the work of two dedicated 
gardeners, Bill and Grace Maxwell, and the result is a garden 
of particular beauty and interest. 

Created on a hillside sloping, quite steeply in parts, down 
to a fast-flowing stream, the garden is revealed as you walk 
aong the well designed paths which traverse the slope. 
Underfoot, a thick layer of buzzer chips provides soft and 
silent passage while overhead a canopy of Eucalyptus regnans 


and some introduced trees affords sufficient shade for tender 
species below. 

We begin to explore the garden by taking a curving path 
which leads off the main u-shaped driveway to the house. 
Through a woodland setting, the path leads us down to the 
creek where groups of tall tree ferns, mostly Dicksonia 
antartica, line the banks. 

Planted on both sides of this meandering path are rare 
species of primula and hosta, the tall lily of the Himalayas, 
Cardiocrinum giganteum, and large clumps of Clivea miniata. 
All are thriving in these ideal conditions of mulched acid 


at Monbulk, Victoria 


€ Purdy 


soil, moisture and filtered sunshine. 

One of the original trees planted by the Maxwells is a large 
Swamp cypress, Jaxodium distichum. Its curious root growths, 
known as “cypress knees”, emerge from the damp ground 
like conical woody humps beside the path. 

As we reach the perimeter of the garden, our path turns 
back and gently ascends to another level. 

Grace Maxwell spent many hours, during the early 
formation of the garden, building stone retaining walls beside 
the paths, These are now mellow and moss covered and home 
for many small alpine plants spilling from small pockets in 
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Clivea miniata in ihe dappled light of tree ferns, Dicksonia antartica 


the rocks. 

Although the majority of plantings in this garden are of 
exotic origin, the Maxwells have a fondness for Western 
Australian natives and quite a number are doing well despite 
the dissimilar climate and conditions. Two in flower at the 
time of visiting were the true blue Lechenaultia biloba and 
a yellow Conostylis species. 

One of the most spectacular trees in this garden in spring 
is the large dove tree, Davidia involucrata, and as we walk 
underneath it, the bracts are opening like white 


Variety of Anemone nemorosa in the rock garden 


handkerchiefs pinned to the branches. Nearby, a red waratah 
is a mass of flowers, like rich icing on a cake. 

Our path turns a corner and takes us up to a small stretch 
of lawn amost like a viewing platform in the centre of the 
garden. From this position you can look down towards the 
stream and over the tree ferns to the pleasant green hillside 
of a neighbour’s property, a perfect foil for the colourful 
accents in this garden. 

On the high side of this lawn is a large bank of alpines, 
rich in colour and diverse in texture and shape. 

It is here on this west facing slope, open to the sun, that 
the Maxwells have established many rare and unusual rock 
plants all grown from seed obtained from many sources. 

They belong to a number of alpine societies throughout 
the. world as well as a most active local society in the 
Dandenong Ranges and through them much seed is 
exchanged. The crowded benches in Bill’s propagating 
houses give a clear indication of his enthusiasm in this area 
of horticulture. 

Not an inch of soil is visible in this tapestry of colour as 
violas, phlox and campanulas vie for space with dianthus, 
alpine poppies and pulsatillas. Large clumps of Scleranthus 
biflorus make lush green mounds while dwarf penstemons 
and aquilegias with dainty rhodohypoxis and lewisia nestle 
safely between outcrops of rock. 

Overflowing on to the path through this rock garden are 
self-seeded clumps of yellow Corydalis lutea and clusters of 
a beautiful pink Anemone nemorosa. 

Throughout the garden shrubs form a strong framework, 
often as a backcloth to the many herbaceous and evergreen 
perennials and sometimes, when in flower, becoming the 
focal point of the picture. 

Azaleas and rhododendron provide many of these accents 
over a long flowering period with many of the former being 
clipped to a sculptural form, reminiscent of Japanese 
gardens. Even more spectacular are the many varieties of 
Azalea mollis in shades of yellow and apricot. 
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Also included in the spring display are deciduous 
dogwoods and viburnums smothered in creamy white 
flowers, pale pink tree paeonies, many hybrids of Camellia 
japonica, magnolias and the upright Cedrela sinensis. 

Japanese maples, from the finely dissected forms to the 
broader leafed species, and an interesting collection of 
conifers have been placed in the garden where their foliage 
and texture will produce subtle and interesting contrasts 
through all seasons but the maples really show off when 
autumn arrives. 

Very little fertiliser is used in this garden but regular 
mulching is carried out which builds up the humus content 
of the soil. A gravel mulch is used in the alpine beds and this 
suppresses weed growth and helps conserve moisture in the 
soil. Every year the buzzer chips are removed from the paths 


Lewisia hybrid beside the driveway 


and replaced with fresh chips and this well rotted material 
is used to spread over the garden together with prunings and 
dead fern fronds which have been put through the mulching 
machine. 

The Maxwell’s garden has been established for over 16 
years and has reached a stage where it is relatively easy to 
maintain although they still devote to it many hours of labour, 
such is their love for this splendid garden. Their memories 
of the wattle and blackberry choked block from which they 
started must be a great source of satisfaction and an obvious 
stimulus to them to preserve their fine achievement. This 
garden was open to the public for the first time in 1988 when 
it was included in the Victorian Gardens Scheme. Its 
collection of rare and unusual plants growing in such a 
charming and peaceful setting ensured a steady stream of 
plant lovers through the gates on each day it was open. 
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Badger’s Keep, an Old 
World Nursery and Garden 


Clive and Margaret Winmill settled at Chewton at the end 
of 1969. With the ruins of the sandstone miner’s cottage (c. 
1860) came three-quarters of an acre, mostly on a west facing 
sharp hillside derelict with blackberries and periwinkle, 
rampant in a forest of damson and quince suckers, all among 
the variously decaying gardens remaining from a century of 
past occupants. 

At first they concentrated on vegetables and poultry for 
subsistence, which was eked out with odd jobs. Six years later 
they were able to purchase the adjoining property of about 
three acres, with its old weatherboard cottage about as derelict 
as the first acquisition. Further parcels of land have since 
been added to make up some thirteen acres in all, but the 
Original two properties are the only areas under any sort of 
cultivation; the remainder, say the Winmills, will be 
developed in their second and third lifetimes. 

To start, a bulldozer had to be brought in to re-arrange 
the landscaping into better conformity with the hill; this 
Operation was followed by arduous handwork to turn the 
resulting sea of clay and rock back into a garden. By 1975 an 
area immediately round the cottage had been completed and 
a new garden had settled so comfortably round the house 
that visitors have ever since assumed both to be of the same 
vintage. Re-cycling of the original rock to make retaining 
walls, the use of simple earth paths, the conservation of a 
few of the older trees, the choice and style of planting, were 
all major factors in retaining the sense of age. 

There was no intention to make a public “display” garden 
SO, unlike some latter day “cottage gardens” the ethos which 
gave it birth was based on a subsistence economy with no 
fashionable landscape theories, no expensive and showy 
Structural features, no copycat colour schemes. It emerged 
as part of the everyday creative activity of a very basic way of 
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life rather than according to any current trend. It was built 
with whatever cost-free materials were at hand and plants 
were poked in wherever there was a suitable hole, to be shifted 
about as experience dictated. 

Though it has many of the elements of a true “cottager’s” 
garden it is not a cottage garden in the classic sense; it is too 
rambling and complex, its subsistence components have now 
largely disappeared, and the botanical variation is too great. 
Nonetheless the private and simple ethos of a historically 
“cottage” folk, a do-it-yourself economy, may place it 
essentially in this genuine lineage rather than among the 
showpieces. Being in it may constitute an admission into 
somebody’s private life rather than participation in a piece 
of entrepreneurial public manipulation. 

Fortunately next door’s natural topography had been 
relatively undisturbed and there was little cultivation in the 
immediately abutting area, so it was not too hard to unite 
the two rather disparate properties. One long contour terrace 
was extended through both and a whole piece of hill was 
replaced on the first to merge with the untouched hill on the 
second. Part of the flattish ground between the two houses 
was alloted to nursery sales and the rest given over to a more 
formal garden, which is still under construction. 

In the early days of the nursery this garden housed most 
of the stock plants, so customers assumed free use of it to see 
mature plants before making their selection. By the early 
1980s so many people were making a free tour of the property 
that the Winmills decided that, finished or not, this garden 
had to be maintained to some sort of acceptable standard. 
Therefore, leaving the nursery freely accessible to those who 
just wanted to buy plants they introduced an admission charge 
to the garden of $2 during most of the year but only $1 during 
the “off season”, usually June to September; children were 
admitted without charge but expected to be kept under strict 
parental control. Interestingly enough the unfinished aspects 
of the garden have proved an additional attraction since 
people can see things in progress and enjoy considering the 
various dimensions of garden making. 

Compared with some offerings of what are claimed to be 
“rare” plants almost everything here is “rare” to somebody, 
though the Winmills regard them as essential material to 
their kind of gardening. 

The question of dominance brings further problems. 
Dominance is often seasonal and in a small garden cannot 
be achieved by structural features such as laburnum walks 
or by stands of fine trees. Dominant by the nuresry entrance 
in its season is Buddleja salvifolia which casts its powerful 
scent over a wide area. Earlier it will have been the white 
clouds of blossom from the Japanese and Cherry Plums, later 
it will be the roses. Dominant, in a way, is the old mulberry 
(Morus nigra) which forms the main hub of the garden but 
which is invisible from most parts of it; so too the mossy Box 
Elder (Acer negundo), the elders with their semi-plated bark, 
the quinces and the damsons in strategic spots. 

The garden, rather than having the impact of botanical 
features of permanent dominance, is characterised with 
changing “con-textures” and mass mixtures with many tiny 
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interests rather than a clear set of big ones. This circumstance 
affects any listing of plants noteworthy for individual 
splendour. The great pear tree is pretty stunning with solid 
white blossom against a steely-grey spring sky; the Himalayan 
Musk Rose (R. brunonii) climbing the verandah at the 
nursery entrance pleases many during its season, but neither 
are great set pieces. Prunus mume “Geisha” flowers 
fragrantly all by itself in late winter but is too small to be 
regarded as splendid. To the Winmills all are favourites from 
time to time; the simple narcissus in early spring; the crocus 
and baby cyclamen discreet and well mannered at about the 
same time; in mid spring the quinces, with pink flower and 
downy young leaves, even the potentially awful variegated 
privet hedge rates a mention for its high wall of sunny 
tapestry. There are hellebores and scented violets, 
helianthemums, the pestiferous Acanthus mollis just about 
at the peak of its sculptured perfection in leaf with the 
extraordinary spires of flowers still to come. There is 
Euphorbia wulfenii lurking triffid-like against a background 
of shade; a woolly wall of cerastium, a little blast of candytuft, 
a trumpeting of bearded iris, a soft carpet of Lamium 
maculatum, a tunnel of crataegus, and a bank of verbascum, 
lupins and clary sage. Among the roses will the favourites be 
any of the delicately simple species, or a sumptuous Gallica, 
an aromatic moss or elegantly sophisticated 19th century 
hybrid, a great mound of “Complicata” or R. macrantha, or 
a brilliant “American Pillar” ? 

When the Winmills started their nursery there were no 
other such specialist nurseries in Australia; the current 
perception of cottage gardens, period gardens, historic 
gardens, was still five years down the track. Nowhere was all 
the old garden material collected together for any minority 
which might share an interest in it. The cottage industry 
idyll, however, was doomed to extinction. A new 
professionalism increased the plant collecting and the advent 
of similar nurseries in the district has resulted in a seven day 
a week regime and “garden tourism”. Less time for 
propagation means some plants have to be bought in, with 
production efforts concentrated on things not generally 
available in the trade. The total range now runs to something 
like 5,000 cultivars, varieties and species, of which at least 
1,000 are on offer at any one time. There are some 800 types 
of old roses, 300 of old apples, but the bulk of the offering 
covers perennials, herbs, bulbs, shrubs, climbers, trees and 
even grasses, all where suitable for old style gardens. While 
most of the stock in trade consists of genuine period material 
the Winmills are by no means purists. If other plants 
harmonize with the tradition by reason of their aesthetic 
quality, subsistance value or ethno-botanical interest, or if 
they represent reasonable substitutes for lost cultivars, they 
may well be found here. The offering may well be described 
as “the traditional garden continued”, as distinct from similar 
offerings which are all pretty flowers. Other examples of the 
current range in familiar genera are 49 different dianthus, 
22 campanulas and 16 ornamental thymes. The shrub section 
includes 22 different viburnums and 9 spiraeas. The large 
selection of old roses is offered, in part, bare-rooted from mid 
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June to early September and in part in containers from 
November on. The old apple and other fruit trees are offered 
in the same way. 

The abandoned orchard on the far reaches of the second 
property was replaced with nursery field plantings, and here 
the large collection of old roses predominates and is a major 
spectacle in November and, in the case of the remontant 
types, for some time after. The “rose field” also contains a 
number of mother plantings of interest to keen gardeners, 
for example stool-beds for clonal apple rootstocks, budwood 
hedges, hazel collections, a young apple orchard, etc. At the 
far end of the field planting is an abandoned effort to establish 
a separate retail section, comprising a new stone building 
(now derisively called “Toad Hall‘) and substantial rockery 
works which replaced old ruins and mining holes. 

The whole complex was selected for inclusion in the 1987 
launch of Victoria’s Garden Scheme and has been retained 
in the 1988 second edition. 

In compiling notes on any garden it is necessary to 
mention some of the plants in it, on account of their rarity, 
dominance, splendour and/or owner favouritism. But what 
is “rare” to one person may not be to another; for example 
the common English primrose (Primula vulgaris) is not often 
seen in Australian gardens, nor is the Greater Celandine 
(Cheledonius majus) but neither can be said to be “rare” 
plants. The Water Avens (Geum nivale) is seldom in 
cultivation; this, together with Pyrus betulaefolia and the 
species type of Viburnum opulus generally go unnoticed. The 
lone specimen of Mandragora officinalis is probably unique 
in Australia but is mostly dormant or otherwise invisible; even 
if it were not most would think it an insignificant “weedy” 
plant. 

Because the offering varies considerably through the year 
there are no lists and no mail orders. Special customer 
requirements can be discussed well ahead of planting; this 
way the Winmills have catered for several significant displays, 
such as the representative garden at Cook Cottage in 
Melbourne, and some of the fruit tree component at the First 
Fleet planting in Sydney’s Royal Botanic Gardens. 

In spite of the diversity of its range, Badger’s Keep’s 
offering is at least as large and in some cases larger than that 
of other more narrowly specialist nurseries. Furthermore the 
Winmills have always been concerned with correct plant 
identification and nomenclature. They prefer to put a correct 
name on a plant that is widely distributed under an erroneous 
one than avoid being told by passing “experts” that they don’t 
know. 


Badger’s Keep, the Old World Nursery and Garden 


off North Street, Chewton, near Castlemaine, Vic. 3451; 
open daily 10 am to 5 pm, closed Christmas Day and Boxing 
Day. No mail orders, no lists, no pets. Teas may be arranged 
in advance for special groups; picnic spots are available. Tel 
(054) 72.3338. 
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BOW IAL 


MOTEL * COUNTRY GRILL 


When in the Highlands 
Rest, Dine or have Tea with us in 
our Country GARDEN Setting 
Open Every Day 
KANGALOON ROAD, BOWRAL 2576 
TELEPHONE (048) 612300 FACSIMILE (048) 61 2328 


A New Garden Design Centre 
and Nursery 


VALARIE DAWSON PTY LTD 


Among the antique shops in what is fast becoming known 
as “the Queen Street end of Moss Vale” is the delightful new 
garden design centre of Valerie Dawson. 

Val, owner of the Perennial Cottage Garden at nearby 
Berrima, specialises in creating both formal and informal 
English-style gardens, using clipped hedges, fountains and 
statuary. 

One enters the paved courtyard, with potted cumquats 
and established exotic trees including two large standard 
potted Robinias flanking the front door. 

In the centre of the beautifully restored former “School 
of Arts” building, built in 1891, is a paved atrium-style room 
complete with fountain, with the soothing sound of water 
trickling over a classically styled “State Vase” by Haddonstone 
Australia, whose administrative office occupies the back 
section of the building. 

Pots of Buxus in terracotta border the walls, where unique 
wall placques, English lead statuary and licenen-covered 
“Cotswold” stone animals can be found. 

Upstairs Val has a range of garden furniture in cane, teak 
and cast iron, as well as selected antiques that would make 
any garden room complete. 

Val’s flair and growing reputation keeps her busy creating 
country cottage style gardens as well as the more formal 
gardens of large international resorts. 

The premises are at the School of Arts Building, Argyle 
Street, Moss Vale, NSW 2577; tel (048) 68.3066. They are 
open seven days a week, 
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Ihe Decline and Demise 
of Some Victorian Urban 
Gardens 


by Max Nankervis 


Gardens are a dynamic form of art. While the landscaper’s 
original conception may remain in outline, the details change 
and new surprises appear. This dynamism is both a blessing 
and a curse to those attempting to restore or conserve old 
gardens and a contrast to the preservation of buildings and 
built environment which can be held relatively constant over 
time. 

For this reason there are relatively few large urban 
Victorian gardens which have come down to us unscathed 
over the last century. The ravages of time and fashion, 
coupled with problems of labour have all played a part. But 
the biggest problem is that many have simply been obliterated 
by the tide of development in the metropolitan cities in an 
age when vestiges of our material culture meant little to most 
Australians, 

This process of widespread destruction was already under 
way in the last century, but took on particular force in the 
1930s and even more so during the 1960s. It was in the 1930s 
that many of the large gardens of Victorian mansions began 
to be eroded by sub-division, often for blocks of flats. The 
respectable suburbs of Melbourne and the southern 
harbourside suburbs in Sydney changed dramatically. 
“Trawalla” in Toorak and “Elizabeth Bay House” in Sydney 
are two examples of this 1930s process of subdivision and of 
flats replacing extensive gardens. But while for some gardens 
obliteration was instant, for others it was a gradual erosion 
over time until the final denouement. 

The analysis of the five sites outlined here shows a process 
of accelerating decline preceding a total obliteration. The 
five blocks in St. Kilda Rd., Melbourne, are part of a section 
of what was once a boulevard of large 19th and early 20th 
century houses in medium sized gardens. While most 
gardens only covered one allotment (330x100ft) several 
covered two and few three. To illustrate this five points in 
time have been plotted and the details, as far as they can be 
ascertained from early maps and later aerial photographs, 
have been included. Unfortunately no detailed photos of any 
of these gardens have beenunearthed, so little can be said of 
the specific planting. However, what can be seen is the 
direction and pattern of change in the gardens and its 
relationship to the process of changed use in the houses, itself 
a result of a changing social economic world around them. 
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The original landscape form 


The earliest plan shows three houses, all built about 1872 
— 4, on five allotments which bordered Fawkner Park; 
“Offington”, a two storey house of about 15 rooms on three 
sites, for many years owned by the Henty family; “Shanghai 
Villa”, a single storey house of nine rooms (later enlarged to 
12) for some time used as the Russian Consulate; and 
“Locksley”, a two storey house of 10 rooms. 

While the gardens differ in size, they had several common 
elements, features of 19th century gardens. The most 
impressive feature is the gravelled drives which lead to the 
front door in an impressive sweep and enabling a forward 
exit — an important point given the difficulty of reversing 
carriages. While “Shanghai Villa” featured a symmetrical 
circular drive to the house which was located close to the 
street, “Offington” (and to some extent “Lockesly‘) used the 
device of 18th century romantic landscapes of hiding the view 
of the house until it is “discovered” via a densely planted 
sweep. The planting of three large trees at “Offington” 
appears designed to do this and by the early 20th century 
definitely did so. The “Offington” drive is particularly 
complex, having two extra sweeps to the south from the house 
and stable area. “Locksley” had a somewhat tight circle at 
the end of a long path and a separate straight service drive 
(apparently asphalted) separated by a fence and possibly a 
hedge. 

The stabling area and its access was also important in the 
design. In the case of “Shanghai Villa” and “Offington” the 
gravel drive continued around the house to this area, while 
“Locksley” had a separate (probably asphalted) drive on the 
southern edge. In such households not only did this area 
house the carriages and horses, but included staff quarters 
for males. Often the stable complex was a mini estate in itself 
with outbuildings, yards etc. While none of the houses 
appears to have had agistment space (though the north east 
area behind the fence may have been used for this at 
“Offington‘), until the First World War there were several 
spare sites in the area used for this purpose. One of the results 
of horses was the problem of manure, and bins for this are 
marked on two of the gardens. 

Most large houses had an element of food self-sufficiency 
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LEGEND: Allotment Boundary 


and included a kitchen garden. There appears to have been 
such a garden in the north-east corner of “Offington” 
adjacent to some glass houses, and “Locksley” may have had 
one immediately to the rear of the house, but this is unclear. 
Fowls were also often kept, and “Offington” had a large area 
set aside for this which is marked. “Locksley” and (the later 
developed “Stanleigh‘) may also have used one of the areas 
simply marked “yard”. 

Another prominent feature of all the houses was the 
conservatory. Victorians tended to shut-out the outside, but 
these rooms acted as a place to cultivate exotic specimens, 
gave a direct link to the garden and often served as a winter 
Sitting room. Such a room was an important addition to a 
European house, and it is from there that the idea came. But 
in the local climate they were hardly necessary and often 
impractical. They nevertheless feature prominently in all 
three houses, the “Offington” one being an unusual semi- 
Circular shape. 

Also prominent, and perhaps more climatically necessary, 
were the ferneries. Almost every house in the area appears 
to have had some form of shade house. “Ripponlea” in 
Melbourne still has its (extensively restored) structure over 
100 ft long. “Offington” has two marked, and while there is 
No specific marking for “Shanghai Villa”, the addition at the 
Tear (south) or the nearby shed may have been one. 

Of the planting in the gardens little detail is known. The 
trees marked on the plan are those extant in 1931, the earliest 
aerial photo. By that stage many of them were mature 
Specimens, and until the early 20th century would have been 
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Driveway (poss. asphalt) 


less dominant in the landscape scheme. Even the now mature 
street trees are a 20th century addition, though there was 
previous planting. However, significant plantings include the 
large (probably Cyprus) hedge on “Offington’s” southern 
border and the trees framing the drive in “Offington” and 
“Locksley”. 

The shrubbery planting is also of some interest,and in the 
fashion of many Victorian gardens “Locksley” and 
“Offington” appear to have had meandering paths edged 
by perennial shrubs. It is probable that all houses had 
plantings of annuals in beds, especially around the house, 
and “Offington” possibly had beds in the large lawn space 
to the north of the house. However, there are no records to 
show this. 


The changes by 1925 


As early as 1925 some garden degredation had begun as 
the northern allotment of “Offington” had been sold for 
further development. “Stanleigh”, a late-Edwardian, single 
storey house was somewhat different in form from its 
neighbours. Not only did it feature a high pitched hip roof 
and turret, but its garden setting had different elements and 
was significantly less complex than its Victorian neighbours. 

The key change is the straight drive, apparently asphalted, 
which led directly to a garage which may also have had 
stabling quarters as well as quarters for a chauffeur and or 
gardener. The age of the motor car had arrived, and being 
more manouverable, could be reversed down a (preferably 
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straight) drive. There is, however a small unloading or 
parking space near the front door, blocked from view by two 
clumps of solid planting. At this stage, too, “Locksley” 
appears to have new stables, possibly to accommodate a motor 
car. 

Other changes in the gardens reflected social changes. 
While tennis had been a popular social game in the 19th 
century, by the Edwardian period it gained greater status. 
This fashion is reflected in the addition of a lawn court to 
“Shanghai Villa” and a possibly asphalt one in the more 
recent “Stanleigh” surrounded by shrubbery and which also 
had. a special tennis room. “Offington” possibly used the 
northern area as a court before its redevelopment. 


The 1930s 


The next major incursion into the gardens came in the 
1930s. These changes were associated with significant 
economic and social changes taking place in Australian 
society. Not only was there a depression, necessitating even 
for the wealthy, some reduction in staff and expenditure, but 
an increasing drift to the cities put pressures on available 
accommodation. 

The most obvious change can be seen in the development 
of a large block of flats in the southern part of “Offington’s” 
garden forcing a re-alignment of the drive pattern and a 
significant alteration of the use of the back portion to 
accommodategarages and cars rather than fowls and 
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vegetables. Also gone is the massive hedge, which must have 
been a blessing to residents in “Locksley”. Three of the four 
houses, with the addition of new wings, rooms, etc., were 
now used as guest houses and this would have most likely 
led to a reduction in garden maintenance (less annuals, less 
detailed planting, etc.) and greater use of yard space for car 
parking. However, as -the establishments presented 
themselves as “respectable”, and the flats were for middle 
class clientele, the gardens were still tended by a gardener. 


The 1960s 


The plans of the 1960s show considerable evidence of 
degredation in the gardens. Two sites had already been 
obliterated, one replaced by a high rise office block and the 
other a three level block of flats (covering two allotments). 
In both cases the landscaping consisted of a small lawn area 
in front with a few beds of low shrubs, while the rest of the 
area was hard surfaced for car parking. 

Further changed use (to office space) had also left its mark 
on “Stanleigh” as the front parking bay had been extended 
to provide more parking and the back area and tennis court 
was similarly used. While “Offington” was still a guest house 
(of declining status), “Ottawa” flats were used as offices 
puttng further pressure on the garden. Car parking was 
evident on the front lawn and the general maintenance of 
the garden had seriously declined. 
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The total demise 


By 1985 all five allotments had been massively redeveloped 
and all vestiges of the former gardens gone. Nota tree remains 
and all sites are now landscaped in the familiar style ofa small, 
highly manicured front lawn area surrounded by low, 
colourful shrubs such as azaleas. 

The fate of these five sites is typical of the area. The 19th 
and early 20th century gardens have all been slowly degraded 
asthe property’s use changed, and finally have completely 
disappeared, in mostcases with little illustrative or pictorial 
evidence surviving. Only in the rare case has office 
development allowed any survival of the original growth. 
Though in the case of one local site, in 1970 an adjoining 
flat resident convinced the developers (and the bulldozer 
driver) to redesign the parking area and so retain a Magnolia 
grandiflora which fortunately still exists. 

But the fate of these gardens highlights the problem of 
the preservation of gardens which are part of the Australian 
heritage. Time, fashion and the tide of development are 
formidable forces acting against their retention. So if we are 
to retain this part of our cultural heritage we may need to 
devise ways of planning and financial assistance to preserve 
them. 

As we have said, a few groups, such as the palms, are almost 
entirely megaphytic. Another is the Araliaceae — the ivy 
family (not named for a typical representative) including the 
well known umbrella trees, Fatsia, Tetra — and other - 
panaxes, Jrevesia and so on. These and others are marvellous 
architectural garden and landscape plants that seem to lend 
a kind of archetypal force to plantcomposition that is simply 
not there in the amorphous wiry fuzz of uninterrupted native 
sclerophylls or the vapid homogeneity of timid good taste. 
And they are not just for municipal gardens, street planting 
and the gardens of country properties: to my eye some of the 
most striking inner city postage stamp gardens have the 
expansive arching lines of palms, swamping sheets of tree- 
fern fronds and the digitate tiers of umbrella trees. They seem 
to confer rather than demand three-dimensional space by 
their very size. I hope some of the plants in this series might 
add variety to those giants of which we already see many. 
Some of them are tropical, but almost any tropical plant is 
worth trying at least once in a frost free area in a position 
out of too much wind. Others are warm temperate, and some 
will be frost tolerant plants. The botanical gardens around 
Australia not only serve as useful examples of what can be 
grown in an area, but also allow a great variety of megaphytes 
for which there will not be room here, to speak volubly for 
themselves. 


Reference: Corner, E.J.H. 1964. The Life of Plants. 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson, London. 
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TOTO GARDEN CUTTINGS A 


Courses at Somerby 


Somerby, at Ringwood in Hampshire, 
England, is the home of the Earl and 
Countess of Normanton. Each year 
week-long residential courses both in 
gardening and fine arts are held there. 
The garden courses include daily visits 
to gardens such as_ Stourhead, 
Cranbrook, Heale House and Bellcombe 
Court, the emphasis being on a wider 
appreciation of the varied plants, 
gardening styles and designed landscapes 
to be found in this part of England. The 
fine arts course covers the history of art 
and interiors from 1750 to 1900. The Earl 
and Countess of Normanton act as hosts 
for the duration of each course. 

Dates for 1989 are as follows: 

Fine Arts course: 14th to 20th May 

Garden course: 2nd to 8th July 

Fine Arts course: 8th to 14th October 

The inclusive charge for these courses 
is from one thousand pounds plus VAT. 
Further details and booking forms are 
available from the Australian Garden 
Journal, PO Box 588, Bowral, 2576. 


1989 Flower of the Year 


A new snapdragon called “Camelot” 
has been named 1989 Flower of the Year. 
It has a particularly wide colour range, 
from bright yellow to deep red with many 
intermediate pastel hues and some 
bicolours. Growing to a uniform height 
of around 30 cm “Camelot” performs 
equally well in spring and autumn. 


Multi purpose gels 


Absorbent gels, which hold many 
times their weight of water, can also act 
as delivery systems for fertilizers, growth 
regulators and similar materials. They 
can, for example, supply nitrogen slowly, 
thus reducing leaching; plant roots have 
been found to obtain the nitrogen not 
only as it was released from the gel, but 
by actually penetrating the gel. Because 
the plants used the nitrogen more 
efficiently and leaching was greatly 
reduced, less was needed. 


Compost paths 


A method of making compost without 
using above ground space has been 
evolved by Pamela MHarper, a 
horticultural writer and photographer 
living in the U.S. She makes compost 
paths by digging out walkways to a depth 
of 60 cm or more, using the excavated 
earth on the adjacent beds, then filling 
the excavation with sawdust; this is then 
covered with newspaper, at least ten 
sheets thick, and finally with 5 cm of 
softwood bark. These paths drain well, 
prevent weed growth, and they hold 
moisture which is available to nearby 
trees and shrubs. After a year or two the 
well rotted sawdust is dug out and used, 
and the paths re-made. 


Insulating citrus trees 


The University of Florida Citrus 
Research Center has found that 
aluminium stakes inserted into the soil 
around the trunks of young citrus trees 
and held next the trunks with an 
insulating wrap conducted warmth up 
from the soil and gave better frost 
protection than the wrapping alone. 


Nitrogen-fixing alga 


A blue-green alga that grows on moist 
soils and is able to fix atmospheric 
nitrogen is being developed in Europe. 
This alga is also resistant to most 
insecticides and several herbicides. 


Biocontrol in the USSR 


More than 1,300 laboratories have 
been established in the USSR for 
producing biocontrols, which are now in 
use on almost 90 million acres of farms 
and glasshouses. Predator mites and 
insects are being produced for the control 
of red spider mite, whiteflies, aphids and 
thrips. In addition a potent biological 
control, trichoderniene, made from a soil- 
dwelling fungus, has been found to 
control many plant diseases, including 
powdery mildew. A leaf beetle and a 
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cutworm are being used to control 
ragweed, and a fusarium fungus and a 
parasitic fly to control another major 
weed, Egyptian broomrape. 


Australian plants in American homes 


The Avant Gardener (Horticultural 
Data Processors, New York) reports that 
many Australian plants are proving to be 
good house plants in the USA. Notable 
among these are boronias, and special 
mention is made of B. megastigma, B. 
pinnata and B. heterophylla. 


Tree protection 


A biodegradable membrane, called 
Tree-skin, formulated from a naturally 
adhesive tree sap, is being marketed by 
LecTec Corporation in Minnetoka, USA. 
This acts like a sponge to moisten the 
trees in dry weather and absorb excess 
moisture to prevent bark rot in wet 
weather. 


Photodynamic insecticides 


The University of Illinois has 
developed an insecticide which combines 
an amino acid and a chemical modulator, 
so that insects which are sprayed with the 
substance quickly die when exposed to 
light. This insecticide is biodegradable 
and is said to be safe. It is also believed 
that insects are unlikely to develop a 
resistance to it. 


Pesticide detection 


Piezoelectric (electricity due to 
pressure) crystals coated with various 
proteins known to be sensitive to 
particular chemical substances are being 
developed in Louisiana to detect 
pesticide residues. The crystals vibrate at 
known frequencies when electrically 
charged, and the frequency changes as 
they come into contact with different 
chemicals; they are sensitive to even a few 
molecules per billion of pesticide, and 
can therefore be used to trace minute 
quantities of pesticide in, for example, 
food products. 
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FEAST FOR GARDEN LOVERS 
When You Visit 


Melbourne’s newest and most outstanding nursery set on 2% acres at Mt 
Eliza—the gateway to the beautiful Mornington Peninsula. 


B Tropical atmosphere surrounds wonderful palms and indoor plants in the 
conservatory style pavilion. 


@ Huge range of ceramic and terra cotta pots, garden furniture and gifts. 
@ Victorian style fernery bedecked with lush ferns and hanging baskets. 


H@ Quaint historic early settlers’ cottage surrounded by delightful cottage 
garden, renovated to house Australia’s only total garden bookshop. 


A Tradition of Quality and Service 


Cnr Nepean Highway & Canadian Bay Road, 
Mount Eliza, Vic. 3930 


OPEN EVERY DAY 9:00am-5:00 pm 
Ph: (03) 787 2122 


Colonial Cottage 
Nursery and Gallery 
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In Sydney visit a true English style cottage garden nursery—unique, 
distinctive—with its display garden flourishing around an 1882 stone 
farmhouse. 


The NURSERY specialises in fragrant trees, trees for small gardens, 
Sragrant shrubs, some quite rare, richly scented old roses, perfumed 
climbers, cottage garden perennials, herbs and groundcovers. 


The Gallery features original paintings of flowers, birds and loved old 
cottages. Choose a gift from the carefully selected handcrafted pottery, 
needlework, gardening books, or from many other craft items. 


Open Thursday to Sunday 9-5 p.m. Closed Mon. Tues. Wed. Groups 
by appointment. 


Located at 62 Kenthurst Road, Dural 2158. A2, map 25 UBD. 
Ph. 654 1340. Sorry, no mail orders or catalogue. 
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Reliable 
Roses 


Specialist growers of Heritage roses 


For the coming winter season, we have grown, 
and are pleased to offer to the rose connoisseur, 

a complete range of the best quality plants for all 
situations from weeping standards to ground covers. 
Several hundred cultivars available. 
Container plants available October - April 


Orders sent by mail, rail or air winter only. 


Send $2.00 for our descriptive catalogue, post free to 


RELIABLE ROSES 


George Road, Silvan, Vic. 3795 
’ Telephone (03) 737 9313 
Melways Map Ref. 121 D 10 


STEPHEN RYAN’S 


DICKSONIA 
RARE PLANTS 


from ABELIOPHYLLUM 
to ZALUZIANSKYA 


RARE and UNUSUAL PLANTS 
FOR the COLLECTOR 


341 MT. MACEDON ROAD, 
MT. MACEDON, 3441 


(Rear Trading Post General Store) 
P.O. Box 39, Mt. Macedon 


OPEN 10 AM - 5 PM Closed Wednesday and Thursday 


CATALOGUE $4.00 POSTED 
SORRY NO MAIL ORDERS 


PERSONAL ATTENTION ASSURED 
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A general nursery 
specializing in 
ola fashioned roses 
perennials + 


A beautiful FEDERATION style gazebo. 


These gazebo’s have ART-NOUVEAU cut-out rail- 
ings, corner brackets, headboards and fascias, turned 

finials and traditional square federation lattice. Spe- 
) cial bench seats and timber base are available. All 
o> 
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these components are made of treated Radiata Pine 
and dressed smooth ready to paint, or can be left na- 
tural. 


These units are supplied in prefabricated panels in an easy to 
assemble kit, or will be erected in one day by the makers, in 
Sydney, Wollongong, Canberra areas. 


Handmade to order only on display at various sites in Syd- 
ney. Manufactured and marketed solely by — 


199 New St., Brighton 3186 THE GAZEBO WORKS 
Tel: 592 6464 yetierey 


Phone: (048) 85 1328 


Write or phone for brochure and location of displays. 


Open 7 Days 10% discount to Journal Subscribers 


THE COTTAGE GARDEN PLANT SPECIALIST 
MICHAEL PITKIN—THE PLANTSMAN 
CANDELABRA PRIMROSES AND DOGWOODS 


Primula "Harlow Car" Hybrids Primula japonica "Mixed Hybrids" 


This world famous strain from Harrowgate in the U.K. For general bedding purposes nothing surpasses this 
comes in a superb colour combination range. Plants sold superb strain in a mixed colour range. 
by colour this year. 

Primula japonica "Millers Crimson" Primula bulleyana "Burnt Amber" 
A selected English form producing whorls of rich crimson An outstanding plant producing whorls of flowers in a 
flowers. : lovely shade of burnt amber. 

Primula japonica "Mount Fuji" 
A superb plant with glistening white flowers. Primula denticulata "Ronsdorf Hybrids" 

Primula japonica "Pennine Rose" An outstanding European strain of self coloured flowers in 
Selected plant with whorls of rose coloured flowers. - large whorls. 


For successful flowering the above need some sun and should be planted now. Price range $5 - $5.50 
CORNUS - THE DOGWOODS 
We are pleased to advise gardeners that the following Cornus are available this season: 
Cornus alba "Sibirica", Cornus alba "Spaethii", Cornus stolonifera, Cornus stolonifera "Flaviramea", 
Cornus mas, Cornus baileyii, Cornus controversa, Cornus nuttallii, Cornus kousa. 


FOR RARE TEMPERATE CLIMATE PLANTS, SHRUBS AND TREES WE ARE SYDNEY’S SPECIALISTS 


VIBURNUM GARDENS 


- a little piece of heaven - 


8 Sunnyridge Road, Arcadia 2159. Telephone (02) 653 2259 


_ Open Fri, Sat, Sun & Mon 9-5. Other times by appointment 
Catalogue available $3.00 post free. Member of the Australian Garden History Society 
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UNUSUAL PERENNIALS 


ANEMONE RIVULARIS. Loose heads of white flowers tinted blue on the 
outside. 60cm. Summer flowering. $2.00 
ARABIS CAUCASICA ALBA PLENA. Ideal edging plant or in the perennial 
border. Spires of pure white double flowers in spring. 20cm. $2.50 
CAMPANULA LACTIFLORA “POUFFE ALBA”. Compact plant forming a 
mound. Clusters of white flowers in mid-summer. 30cm. $2.50 
GENTIANA TRIFLORA. Vigorous Japanese gentian grows to 70cm in summer. 
: of Clusters of blue flowers on strong stems. Ideal for picking. $2.50 
Ey oe , ye x HELLEBORUS CORSICUS. Attractive light green foilage and clusters of apple- 
green flowers in early spring. 60cm. $2.50 
MACLEAYA CORDATA. Plume Poppy. A majestic herbaceous plant with 
CLO YNE NURSER Y stems reaching up to 1.8m. Attractive glaucous leaves and plumes of tiny 


pinkish flowers. $4.00 


A Garden of Roses MECONOPSIS BETONICIFOLIA. Himalayan blue Poppy. Clear blue flowers 
oti x3 | f 300 in late spring-early summer. Cool position. 80cm. $2.50 
Peruse our fully descriptive catalogue of over roses OPHIOPOGON PLANISCAPUS NIGRESCENS. A most unusual plant with 
or call at the Nursery. purple-black strap-like leaves. 15cm. $6.50 
PRIMULA species — All $2.00 each 
Species Gallicas Damasks P. bulleyana. Candelabra. Pink to red flowers. 70cm 
Albas Centifolias Moss Roses P. Inshriach hybrids. Candelabra. Pink to red flowers. 70cm 
China Roses Hybrid Musks Portland Roses P. vulgaris. True English Primrose. Soft creamy yellow flowers. 15cm. 
Bourbons Noisettes Climbers Postage and packing. allow - Tas. $4.50: Vic. $6.00; NSW. SA $8.00: Qld, WA 
Hybrid Perpetuals Tea Roses Floribundas $10.00. This will cover several plants. Credits refunded. 
Old rose catalogue available $2.00 orders taken now. New plant list for 1989 available- $2.00 posted. 
Judith Pfeiffer WOODBANK NURSERY 
Cloyne Nursery Mail order specialists. 
’ . 
Rose Valley Road, Cooma, NSW 2630 Huon Highway, Longley, Tas. Tel (002) 39 6452 
Phone: (064) 52 1063 Nursery open 7 days Postal address — RMB 303, Kingston, Tas. 7150 


JENNY SMITH GARDENS 
GARDEN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


Water Lilies 


All Colours 
Large Range of both Tropical and Hardy 
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Also Aquatic. Marginal and Moisture Loving Plants. 


Write now for descriptive literature 
$1.50 postage paid 


Che Water Garden Nursery 


P.O. Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 


UNIQUE SWIMMING POOLS & PONDS 
OUTDOOR CONSTRUCTION 
WALLS, FENCES, LATTICE 
SPRINKLER SYSTEMS. 
CONSULTING. 


These roses are a new breed of Rose which 
combines the perfume and beauty of the 
old fashioned rose with the colour and 
repeat flowering of the modern rose. 


Available from: 


“THE PERFUMED GARDEN” 
<2 47 Rendlesham Avenue, 
David Austin Mount Eliza. 3930 Vic 
Roses® Ph: (03) 787 2588 


Only guenuine *David Austn Rosus* pas. 
carry this Trade Mark. & Authorised Distributors only. 


16 Clarke Street, Prahran. Vic. 3181 
(03) 51 7016 
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Two Normandy Gardens 


by Julie Keegan 


For keen gardeners a visit to the Dieppe area of Normandy 
can be most rewarding, for this is one region of France which 
has many interesting gardens. Two of varying interest are Le 
Parc Floral de Moutiers and Le Vasterival. 


Le Parc Floral de Moutiers 


Le Parc Floral de Moutiers is of special interest to students 
of architecture as the chateau was built by the young Edwin 
Lutyens in 1898. He was a life long friend of the owner, M. 
Gaillaume Mallet, and the house was one of his first 
commissions. M. Mallet had spent much time in England 
and when he returned to France he was determined to create 
an English style park. The site of nearly twenty five acres 
lent itself well to the project. There were many established 
trees and these provided some shelter for the introduction of 
Rhododendron species. 

M. Mallet was a keen artist and embroiderer and had an 
eye for colour co-ordination. He was able to plant his park 
to provide subtle and exciting colour combinations. The 
wonderful collection of rhododendrons which flower from 
May through to June provide colours of pale pink, lemon, 
blue and mauve, with a blaze of bright red in the later 
flowering stages. All these colours fuse with the foliage of 
the blue cedars, the greens of hollies and pines and the 
additional colour of Magnolia species. 

One special rhododendron, R. griffithianum,has grown 
from seed which was collected by Laurence Johnston (creator 
of Hidcote). The seed was collected on a visit to the 
Himalayas and was presented to M.Mallet by fellow 
gardening enthusiast Vicomte de Noailles. 

The present owner, Madame Mallet, has dedicated herself 
to the preservation of the park and is busy preparing new 
areas for planting, favouring the old species rhododendron 
as these are frost resistant and able to withstand the severe 
winters. 

These are best viewed from the house as one is high 
enough to be able to look down and envelop the whole, and 
on a clear day one can catch a glimpse of the sea. 

The entrance to the garden is by twin herbaceous borders 
which lead on to the stone house. This vista creates the theme 
which prevails in the area surrounding the house, for Edwin 
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Lutyens always planned the garden along with the house. 
He made a large courtyard with high stone walls, with 
brickwork panels: the entrance is arched, and the entrance 
steps are stone and curved, also incorporating brickwork 
panels. This courtyard is now planted with “Iceberg” roses, 
and the walls have various clematis and old fashioned roses 
covering them. 

The other classic Lutyens garden feature is a pergola. This 
is brick pillared and with oak cross members. Here in the 
summer the roses abound, mainly in pastel tones, “Alberic 
Barbier”, “Cecile Brunner” and “Leverkusen”. One further 
rose of great beauty, the orange toned “Mrs Oakley Fish”, 
covers a small Chinese pavillion. 

M. Mallet was a great admirer of Gertrude Jekyll, who 
wrote regularly for Country Life. M. Mallet read and 
collected her articles. She never visited the garden but 
corresponded with M. Mallet and her ideas were used for the 
planting around the house. The walled herbaceous border 
today is faithful to her suggestions of pastel colours with the 
use of shrub roses, tree paeonies, iris, glaucous hostas and 
other brightly coloured plants. 

One interesting feature of the border is the buttresses of 
clipped Yew which give some order to the profusion of colour, 
blending with the clipped box which separates the border 
from the forecourt of the house. This part of the garden is 
at its best in June and July. 

Madame Mailet and her son Robert work faithfully to 
maintainthe garden. Over 35,000 visitors enjoy it each year, 
and it was classified by the State as an historic monument in 
1980. 

The house opens to the public as the Mallets enjoy 
showing visitors the fine views from the house. In 1975 the 
French Government classified Lutyen’s masterpiece. It is 
indeed unusual to find a Lutyens house owned and lived in 
by the descendants of the original family. 


Le Vasterival 


Le Vasterival is almost a walking distance away,and is a 
much more recent garden, begun in 1954 by Princess Sturdza 
who today continues to plan and plant her 18-acre site. 


“irons Vannes (aie As 


Jp. PRORADNG COOMTET LEE 


The garden is best described as “woodland” style. As one 
enters the garden the rustic timbered house comes into view, 
situated on level ground the garden immediately around the 
house being called the “plateau” by Princess Sturdza. This 
area is planted with many varieties of old fashioned roses and 
other herbaceous plants. It is used for sitting in and enjoying 
tea in the late afternoons. 

The garden beyond the house is on undulating ground 
stretching down to the sea. One is immediately impressed 
by the smooth areas of turf which divide the “island” 
plantings of trees and shrubs, for the Princess has the turf 
mown daily near the house and twice weekly in more distant 
parts of the garden. 

The immaculate appearance of the turf is most unusual 
in a woodland garden and it is this feature which sets off the 
wonderful display of trees and shrubs. For this garden has a 
vast collection of plants,the Princess being closely involved 
with the International Dendrology Society and the 
Association of Private Botanical Gardens. She has been given 
plants from Japan and America, in particular, and this means 
she is able to show the visitor many unusual species. For 
instance among the viburnums is V. alternifolia, like a 
lacecape hydrangea, and among the hydrangeas the very rare 
H.lirta, a low bush dark in stem and leaf. Her maple 
collection is extensive and includes “Lorbergu”, with 
elongated leaves, and the especially rare A. palmatum 
“Seiryu”, with even more intricately cut leaves than the 
familiar A. palmatum “Dissectum”. 

A small stream wanders through the garden and here in 
spring and summer one finds the candelabra primulas on 
the water’s edge. The moist ground is filled with giant 
gunneras rodgersias, and hostas. In summer the spectacular 
Iris kaempferi, in colours of white, blue and mauve as well 
as drifts of white and pink astilbe. 

Considerationis given to plants providing colour and 
interest in winter. Decorative effects from the banks of Betula 
nigra and papyrifera are set off by extensive ground covering 
plants. The red bark of Cornus sibiricus contrasts with the 
underplanting of Helleborous orientalis. It is the extensive use 
of ground cover plants which unites the trees and shrubs in 
the garden. Two of Princess Sturdza’s favourites are Cornus 
canandensis and Aceaena “Blue Haze”. 


Le Vasterival 


Princess Sturdza is an expert gardener and plantswoman 
and spends a great deal of her time teaching her methods of 
cultivaton. She has aselect few horticultural students working 
alongside herin the garden. 

Mulch is her watchword and each bed has a deep carpet 
of composted leaves which keeps the soil moist and cool in 
summer, and in winter protects the plants from frost. 

Beforeany tree or shrub is planted, meticulous soil 
preparation is carried out to her strict guidelines. This 
diligent preparation produces perfect specimens. The 
Princess never ventures into the garden without her long- 
armed cultivator, and this disturbs any weed she may see, 4 
rare event. 

One needs a minimum of two hours to walk around one 
section of the garden for the Princess enjoys discussing each 
plant and one finds the visit a tremendous learning 
experience. Certainly a privilege to be able to talk plants with 
one of the leading plantswomen in France. 


Two Australian Orchid 
Profiles 


by Jo-ann C. Burke 


Cymbidium suave 


The genus Cymbidium of the Orchidaceae family 
numbers some 60-odd species, of which three are indigenous 
to Australia. 

It was in 1799 that a Swedish botanist, Olaf Swartz, named 
the genus, a name which is believed to derive from the Greek 
kymbe, a reference to the boat-shaped hollow of the labellum 
(lip). 

C. suave is epiphytic, growing in positions such as hollows 
of its host trees, where roots penetrate deep into the rotted 
heartwood, sometimes up to a distance of 10 metres. 
Although usually found growing on eucalypt trees in open 
forest, C. suave is sometimes found on Melaleuca spp., where 
the roots run under the bark, and is occasionally observed 
on tree ferns, Dicksonia antartica or Cyathea australis. Its 
range extends from southern New South Wales into 
Queensland and over the Ranges into tableland areas. 

C. suave is an almost bulbless orchid with fine grass-like 
leaves up to 45 cm long; with age these form elongated stems. 

The flowers (2 to 3cm in diameter) are very dainty, sweetly 
perfumed (swave meaning sweet) and appearing in spring. 
Racemes are semi to fully pendulous, densely packed with 
up to 50 or more blooms to each raceme. Colour varies from 
apple green through brownish-yellow to golden green, 
depending on location. It is interesting to note that, unlike 
the majority of cymbidiums which usually flower once only 
from each new growth, the stems of this species continue to 
grow and will flower for a number of years. 

In a bush house grow it under 50% shade or alternatively 
out of doors all year round under light shade, such as that 
offered by a deciduous tree. If C. suave is being grown in 
areas of damp cold winters it would be advisable to place it 
under cover during the worst of the winter. Protect it from 
frost. 

C. suave is considered difficult to grow successfully in 
cultivation for longer than three to four years, this factor 
probably being due to the species’ 7m situ conditions; namely 
the extreme distances roots like to travel. 

The plant pictured was purchased by the writer as a tiny 
three-leaf plant ona piece of tree fern. This particular plant 
gives the lie to the previous paragraph, in that it has grown 
and flourished for over 10 years. Tree fern and all, it was 
potted into a 21 cm soft black plastic pot in a mixture of the 
rotted insides of a eucalypt tree. Over the years it has 
progressively “dropped-on”, with the root mass undisturbed, 
Into larger pots until finally into a 30 cm plastic tub, the 
growing medium always being rotted heartwood. 
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Cymbidium suave (photo F.C. Burke) 


Some growers of native plants use sections of hollow logs 
as receptacles for their plants of C. suave; these are most 
attractive and look natural. 

Propagation by division in cultivation is an unknown 
factor to this writer. I have never summed up the courage 
to try ! 


Dendrobium falcorostrum 


The genus Dendrobium is a very large one, containing 
approximately 1,100 species of epiphytic orchids. Of these 
there are some 60 Australian species, a large number of which 
are grown by hobbyists and collectors. 

The name Dendrobium comes from the Greek, dendron 
meaning a tree, and bios, life, an allusion to the fact that the 
greater part of this genus grows on trees. Orchids are not 
parasites, taking no nourishment from their hosts, but using 
them only as supports. 

The species discussed in this profile, D. falcorostrum 
Fitzgerald, 1876, is commonly known as the Beech Orchid. 

Although sometimes seen on other host trees, it is in the 
main found growing on Nothofagus moorei, in northern New 
South Wales. At one time it could be found from Barrington 
Tops to the MacPherson Range, and it is reported that 20- 
odd years ago the Beech Orchid grew in glorious profusion 
around Dorrigo, near Coffs Harbour. Incidentally, it is 
interesting to note that fossils of the host tree Nothofagus 
moorei have been found in Antartica. 

Spring flowering, the blooms are widespread, 
approximately 5 cm in diameter, and usually appear from 
the apex of the pseudo-bulbs, mostly numbering between 
five and twelve to a raceme. They are a glistening pure white, 


the labellum (lip) marked purple. Sunshine releases a highly 
perfumed sweetness from these flowers. 

Stems are usually about 20 cm in length, occasionally 
reaching 50 cm. Leaves are fairly narrow, somewhat leathery 
in texture, up to 14 cm long. 

Plants may be potted or mounted. If potted they require 
an open, free draining mix. They do appear to grow more 
successfully if tied to a section of tea-tree log or fern slab. 
Casuarina is also reported to make an excellent host. 

If grown on logs or slabs it must be remembered that plants 
cultivated in this way will need more frequent watering, 
particularly during their prime growing season, for it is then 
they require copious amounts of water. 

To grow and flower well D. falcorostrum revels in lots of 
air movement (but not draughts), thus simulating the plant’s 
natural conditions. 

Being a cool growing orchid from mountainous regions, 
shadehouse conditions (under 50% shade) are preferred to 
growing in a glasshouse, although it will produce flowers 
under these conditions. Protect it from frost. 

D. falcorostrum is slow to multiply. Propagation is by 
division, with several active canes to each division. Extreme 
care should be taken to minimize root damage, as these plants 
can suffer severe set-back. 

In J.N. Rentoul’s book “Growing Orchids, Book Four, 
The Australian Families” (Lothian Publishing, 1985), there 
is a photograph of a plant which has been grown “... variously 
on apricot trees, tree fern slabs and for some 12 years on 
Casuarina...’. The clump pictured is about 60 cm across and 
is striking testimony to just how well D. falcorostrum can grow 
and flower when conditions are to its liking. 


Dendrobium falcorostrum (photo F.C. Burke) 


Iwo Plant Profiles 
by Stephen Ryan 


The Topsy Turvy Plant 


Clematis napaulensis truly fits the description of “the topsy 
turvy plant” (although to most people a hardy and 
ornamental one) due to its most remarkable feature of being 
summer deciduous. During the heat of summer the whole 
plant drops its foliage after it has turned, first, a sickly yellow 
and then brown. 


Abeliophyllum distichum (photos by S. Ryan) 


This habit could be considered a drawback, and first time 
growers who have not been warned, or who have forgotten, 
generally pull it out ! However, it does have attractions and 
usefulness that will allow most to forgive this one foible. 

C. napaulensis is a strong growing climber from northern 
India and China with attractive fine, light green foliage from 
autumn to spring. One of its major charms is its lovely, 
though not particularly showy, pale green bell-shaped 
flowers, with long purple stamens, that are produced in 
winter. These are beloved by honeyeaters and floral 
arrangers. 

Not content with its winter flowers, when these are over 
the major display is about to start. The whole plant will cover 
itself with large, fluffy, silvery-white seed heads which really 
are a show stopper. Everyone who sees my plant in seed for 
the first time stops, comments, and has to touch the lovely 
soft things. Sparrows also find them good nesting material, 
but I have yet to see any native bird take up this opportunity. 
The seed heads are still attractive in spring (birds willing). 

Because this plant makes its show in winter this would 
suggest several uses, including mixing C. napaulensis with 
some of the winter deciduous species, such as C. montana 
and its many forms, or C. chrysocoma which is similar but 
later flowering and not quite so robust. This way one can 
have foliage all year round and flowers twice a year, not to 
mention the lovely seed heads. Alternatively, it can be grown 
through a small deciduous tree so that this strange climber, 
with its dainty drooping bells can be seen at its best in winter 
while being slightly hidden during its summer decline. 

A friend of mine has suggested growing one through 
Pittosporum tenuifolium “Purpureum” as the dark purple- 
black foliage of the pittosporum will pick up the purple 
stamens of the clematis, and also make a good deep 
background for the silvery seed heads. This should make a 
very pleasing winter scene. 

Like the rest of its tribe, C. napaulensis likes its roots in 


Tristania Dark Nurseries 
The’Botanic Nursery 


Honour Avenue., Macedon. Victoria. 3440 
Telephone (054) 26 1667 


We invite you to visit our extensive nursery set in a picturesque 


garden setting at the southern foot of Mount Macedon, where 
we offer a wide range of plants including many rare and unusual 
varieties.A comprehensive catalogue is available listing over 2,500 
varieties of shrubs, conifers, roses, perennials and bulbs in various 
sizes from standard to advanced, $3.00 posted. 


A Mail order service is also available. 
Our courteous and qualified staff are always available to assist. 
OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 9am. to 5pm. 
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moist shade and its top in the sun. It is really a most 
undemanding plant and should be seen a lot more. 


Not what it looks like 


In the summer A beliophyllum distichum has pleasant soft 
green foliage and could be mistaken for an abelia (hence the 
generic name). It is deciduous and grows as a lax, slightly 
drooping plant to about one metre. 

During summer and autumn it is hardly inspiring, and 
in early winter when it is bare of foliage one could be forgiven 
for thinking it dead, as the dormant flower buds are so dark 
as to appear black. 

As late winter arrives it comes into its own. The black buds 
open to reveal highly scented forsythia-like flowers. Now one 
might think one had obtained a semi-dwarf, weeping, white 
flowered and highly scented forsythia ! They are, in fact, 
related. 

For the florist this is a most useful scented cut flower of 
real charm, and at a time of year that this is most needed. 

I prefer not to use Abeliophyllum in combination with 
other winter flowers, as the dainty flowers do not compete 
well, except perhaps with Galanthus nivalis, the snowdrop. 
But underplanted with Dicentra formosa, with its soft grey- 
green foliage and dainty pink flowers throughout spring it 
will extend the season of colour and the contrast in foliage 
colours and plant forms is quite pleasing. 

Its native habitat is the mountains of Korea, and it was 
introduced into cultivation in Europe in 1924, so 
horticulturally speaking it is quite new. It gained an Award 
of Merit in 1937 and a First Class Certificate in 1944. 

Abeliophyllum is quite hardy as long as it doesn’t get too 
hot and dry. It is not difficult to propagate, and as it grows 
only to be a small shrub I find it hard to understand why it 
is not used more often. Perhaps it is because most nurseries 
prefer to be trend followers rather than trend setters. 


OLD FASHIONED 
ROSES 
OVER 200 VARIETIES 


INCLUDING DAVID AUSTIN ROSES 
ORDER NOW FOR JULY 


LIST AVAILABLE 


Evans & Sons Nursery 
POINT LEO ROAD, 


RED HILL SOUTH, VIC. 3937 
» OPEN 7 DAYS Tel: (059) 89 2573. p & 
y 
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NURSERIES — GENERAL 


WIRREANDA NURSERY, 169 Wirreanda Rd, 
Ingleside, NSW 2101. Tel (02) 450.1400. Top 
quality, super value trees and shrubs, ferns and 
indoor plants direct from the grower. Stunning 
assortment of Australian natives and exotics to 
choose from, including many species rare and 
unusual. Turn off Mona Vale Road at Tumburra 
St, Ingleside, and follow signs to the nursery. 
Open 7 days. 


NURSERIES — SPECIALIST 


BUNDANOON VILLAGE NURSERY, 71 Pen- 
rose Rd, Bundanoon, NSW 2578. Tel (048) 
83.6303. Scented shrubs and climbers, cot- 
tage garden and silver-grey plants, herbs, bulbs 
and old roses. Chimney pots as garden orna- 
ments. Plants for the collector. Two hours drive 
from Sydney and Canberra in the Southern 
Highlands. Closed Tues. and Wed. except by 
appointment. 


RAINBOW RIDGE NURSERY, 8 Taylor's Rd, 
Dural, NSW 2158. Tel (02) 651.2857 Iris and 
Day-lilies. Colour catalogue with 45 colour 
plates available, $2.00 posted (deduct from first 
order). Latest Iris from Australia and U.S.A. — 
Bearded, Median, Louisiana, Japanese, Sibe- 
rian, Evansia, species and water iris. Large range 
of tetraploid and diploid daylilies. Main bloom 
period Oct, Nov, Dec. 


BIRCHFIELD HERBS, 34 Turallo Terrace, Bun- 
gendore, NSW 2621. Tel (062) 38.1446. His- 
toric Victorian cottage set in rambling old 
world-gardens. Large formal herb garden. Wide 
range of herbs and cottage garden perennials 
grown on premises. Pot-pourris, herb vinegars, 
jams and jellies, books, seeds, etc. Cottage and 
herb gardens designed. 


WOODBANK NURSERY, RMB 303, Kingston, 
Tas. 7150. Tel (002) 39.6452. Specializing in rock 
garden plants, rhododendrons, Tasmanian 
natives and unusual trees and shrubs. Descrip- 
tive catalogue listing 1000 items available $1.30 
posted. Mail orders from April to September. 


Calder Highway, Malmsbury, Vic. 


BLEAK HOUSE 


GARDEN OF 1000 ROSES 
underplanted with herbs and perennials 


Roses and perennials for sale 


Catalogues available 


also 


Bluestone cottage at the end of the orchard, 
private and self-contained ... 
Available overnight, week-ends or holidays. 
Brochure available on application 
After hours: (054) 28 3792 


Susan Irvine: (054) 23 2427 


2 km south of Malmsbury 


Horticultural Bookshop 
Tea-Rooms 
Open every day 10am - 5pm 


TUMBLERS GREEN, Midland Highway, Cres- 
wick, Vic. 3363. Tel (053) 45.2797 Cottage gar- 
den nursery. Two acres of cottage garden, 
tearoom and gallery. Lavenders, old roses, 
hedge plants, perennials and ground covers; 
gardening books, ornaments, arches, seats, 
pottery,, flower paintings and prints, cottage 
crafts. Luncheon and afternoon tea. Open daily 
except Tues. The perfect day excursion. Gar- 
den Clubs or groups welcome. 


RELIABLE ROSES, George Rd, Silvan Vic. 3795. 
Tel (03) 7379313. Melways map 121 D10. 
Growers and specialists of Heritage roses. Per- 
sonalised growing service on request Novem- 
ber to March. Roses available year round, mail 
order in winter only. Display area of over 800 
varieties of all types of roses. Catalogue avail- 
able $2.00 post paid. 


JASPER PARK NURSERY, 878 Croziers Rd, Berry, 
NSW 2535. Tel (044) 64.1097 Rare and unusual 
trees and shrubs, Heritage roses and perenni- 
als, plus wide range of natives. Stroll through 
1.6 ha garden or browse in our craft and gift 
shop. Coaches welcome. Closed Tues and Wed 
except by appointment. 


ROSS ROSES, St Andrew’s Tce (PO Box 23), 
Willunga, SA 5172. Tel (085) 56.2555. Office 
hours 9 to 5, Saturdays 9 to noon. Public dis- 
play garden always open, 2000 roses with 800 
varieties including 500 “heritage” roses. Hardy, 
field-grown roses supplied direct throughout 
Australia. Informative catalogue available, send 
2 x 37 cent stamps. 


BADGER’S KEEP, the Old World Nursery and 
Garden, North St, Chewton near Castlemaine, 
Vic. 3451; tel (054) 72.3338. Still offering the 
most complete range of all types of plants for 
old-style gardens and orchards. Heritage ap- 


ple cultivars a speciality. Garden and field © 


plantings, including one of Victoria’s largest 
collections of old roses, can be viewed for a 
small charge. Groups. buses, welcome by ar- 
rangment. No mail order or lists at present. 


8km north of Kyneton 
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SWEET VIOLETS, single; pink, white, lavender, 
mauve, pale mauve, red, plum, blue, pale blue. 
Deciduous; pink, white, confederate, spec- 
kles $1.00. Double; white, mauve, $1.50 OR 
collection of 15 different violets $13.00; p & p 
$3.50. Violet Gardens WA, PO Box 45 Arma- 
dale, WA 6112. 


CANNA-BRAE COUNTRY GARDEN, “Grand- 
ma’s Favourite Flowers”. Traditional English 
country display gardens and nursery. A 20-year 
specialist collection of old-fashioned flowers, 
silver plants, pelargoniums, herbs; many im- 
ported from Europe. Open Fri to Tues, 10 am 
to 5 pm. 37 Felix Cr, Ringwood North, Vic. Tel 
(03) 870.1130. Closed winter months. 


COX’S ROSE NURSERY, RMB216 Oaks Rd, 
Thirlmere, NSW 2572; tel (046) 81.8560. Spe- 
cialist growers of old garden roses, all pot grown. 
Exhibition garden. Custom budding by arrang- 
ment. Open Thurs to Sun 9 am to 5 pm. 


AUSTRAL WATERGARDENS, Pacific Highway, 
Cowan, NSW 2081; tel (02) 455.1370. Speci- 
alising in water lilies, lotus and other plants for 
ponds. Send $1 in stamps for our mail order 
colour catalogue or visit our nursery between 
Oct and March to view our extensive range of 
water lilies in flower. We are situated 3 km north 
of Cowan, between Berowra and Brooklyn. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES of gardens, plants 
and flowers, native and exotic, all named, 
available from Pamela Polglase, 17 Merridong 
Rd, Elanora, NSW 2101. Tel (02) 913.9490. 


DO YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL GARDEN OR 
NURSERY? Do you want to record the seasons 
of special plants in your garden ? If you need 
the best photographs for your publicity or your 
own interest please call or write to Fredy Mer- 
cay, 31 Myrtle Grove, Reservoir, Vic. 3073. Tel 
(03) 478.8319. 


DUANE NORRIS 
GARDEN DESIGNERS 


CATALOGUE FOR 
GARDENERS 


Phone: 

(02) 326 2160 

for your copy 

or visit our shop at 

118 Queen St., Woollahra. 2025 
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GARDEN DETAIL 


WEATHERVANES add charm and distinction to 
your home. WINVANE will provide a practical 
and sure weather guide, and is an ideal gift for 
family or friends. Write or phone for your free 
brochure to WINVANE, 53 Hampton St, Hurst- 
ville Grove, NSW 2220. Tel (02) 579.6649. 


TOWNGARDEN design and construction. Also 
country garden design. Torquil Canning, Di- 
ploma in Horticulture, 2/20 Bonnington Road, 
West Hobart, Tas. 7000. Tel (002) 34.6715. 


GLENLYON ROSES, RMB4198 Glenlyon via 
Daylesford, Vic. 3461. A hillside garden of old 
roses, metal arbours, pillars, seats, hose hold- 
ers, bird baths and more. All roses and garden 
furniture for sale. Open Sunday and by ap- 
pointment; phone Belinda Winter-Irving on 
(053) 48.7581. 


WIRE STAKES, everlasting green plastic coated, 
pack of four which link together. Contact M. 
Moran, 729 Orrong Rd, Toorak, Vic. 3142; tel 
(03) 241.5033, 


CLOTHING 


GUERNSEY SWEATERS, not the football ver- 
sion but the real Guernsey, considered by many 
the world’s finest sweater, now available in 
Australia. Ideal for gardening, they are densely 
knitted in pure wool, resistant to wind and water 
and have been knitted on the Channel Island 
of Guernsey for over 400 years. Guernseys are 
also ideal for riding, fishing, skiing, as well as 
many social occasions. The lucky owner will 
join other Guernsey enthusiasts like Queen 
Elizabeth |, Mary Queen of Scots, and Nelson’s 
crew. Fully imported Guernsey sweaters are 
available to readers of The Australian Garden 
Journal at a special reduced price for the pop- 
ular sizes of $145. Call Giles Wadham (044) 
65.1338 or write to Guernsey Knitwear Im- 
ports, “Yerrunga”, Kangaroo Valley, NSW 2577 


Fryers 


indoor and outdoor plants, 
accessories and garden care 


products. 
589 Glenferrie Road, 
Hawthorn VIC 3122 
Phone (03) 818 4969 


UPSCYY 


For a comprehensive range of quality 


Qs Member of 


I Nurserymen | 


BOOKS, ETC 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS ON GARDENS, practical 
books on gardening, interesting books on plants 
and flora. A comprehensive list of English lan- 
guage gardening and plant books. Send for cat- 
alogue to Plant Parenthood Books, PO Box 6 
Mulgoa, NSW 2750. 


SECONDHAND, OUT-OF-PRINT, OLD AND 
RARE GARDENING BOOKS bought and sold. 
Free catalogue available from Michael Treloar, 
GPO Box 2289, Adelaide SA 5001 (or visit us 
at 184 Gawler Place, Adelaide). Remember to 
contact us if you have gardening books or cat- 
alogues for sale. 


MULINI PRESS BOOKS, PO Box 82 Jamison 
Centre, ACT 2614. Victor Crittendens’s The 
Front Garden $8.00; An Autumn Visit $8.00; 
Edna Walling’s On the Trail of Australian Wild 
Flowers $25.00; Phyl Simon’s Historic Tasman- 
ian Gardens $25.00; Lionel Gilbert's Biography 
of William Woolls $25; Judy Blacket’s The Year 
of the House $9.95. 


garden market place 


contact Keva North for rates 
Bowral (048) 61-4999 
or (048) 61-1884 a/h 
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TOURIST ATTRACTIONS 


GARDEN OF ST ERTH, BLACKWOOD 95 km 
north-west of Melbourne. A wide variety of 
native and exotic plants in a 4 ha bush setting. 
Recent developments include a stream and a 
new herb garden. Open every day of the year. 
Tel (053) 68.6514. 


COUNTRY GARDEN BED AND BREAKFAST 
near Castlemaine, Vic. in the midst of the gar- 
dens of the old goldfields. Bedroom, ensuite, 
private sitting room with open fireplace, set in 
a garden of old roses, herbs and birds. Mineral 
springs, forests, specialist plant nurseries, res- 
taurants and galleries nearby. Tel (054) 73.4462. 


SEEDS 


KINGS SEEDS 440 seed varieties, herb, flower, 
oriental and gourmet vegetable, and dried 
flowers. Sorry our 1987-89 catalogue has been 
sold out. Send $1.20 in stamps for 1988 colour 
supplement which lists all varieties, or SASE for 
order form. Two wall charts using herbs $3.75 
each plus p & h $2.00. Kings Herb Seeds, PO 
Box 14 Glenbrook, NSW 2773. 


SCHOOLS 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, over 100 dif- 
ferent courses; herbs, landscaping, cottage 
gardening, cut flowers, propagation, fuchsias, 
roses. Certificates, diplomas, etc. Details Aus- 
tralian Horticultural Correspondence School, 
264 Swansea Rd, Lilydale, Vic. 3140. Tel (03) 
736.1882, (09) 537.1360; (02) 449.7810. 


Edna Walling 


You’d have loved us! 


We specialise in rare and old-fashioned 
plants for gardens of yore, building over 26 
years, a reputation for knowing and growing 
plants for gardens in the 1800's. 


Only 15 minutes from Geelong 
Sorry no mail orders or catalogue. 


WIRRUNA NURSERY 
Wallington Road, Wallington 3221. Ph: (052) 50-1971 


Maxicrop 


& Multicrop 


TT 
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Ornamental Pieces for the 


House and Garden 


A SOURCE OF COLOURFUL AND 
IMAGINATIVE PLANTS 


ENTHUSIASTIC AND EFFICIENT 
LANDSCAPING 


190-192 NEW STREET 


uy 2 


| ALL SEASONS OIL \ 


3 OL zs 
BRIGHTON VICTORIA 3186 a eel iS a PLANTAND SOIL. 2 
TELEPHONE (03) 592 8081 SS | NUTRIENT x) 


HELEN & DAVID GRODSKI 


Insecticides & Plant food, 
that really get you Growing! 


aroen 


( Tato ORDER FORM FOR BACK ISSUES 
eae a Please send back issues of ‘‘The Australian Garden Journal’’ (circled below) 


Vol. 5: Nos 2-4-5 
Vol. 6: Nos 2 - 3-4-5 -6 
Vol. 7: Nos 1-2-3-4-5-6 


Name (Block letters) 
Add $1.00 Postage 


Cheque/money order enclosed Mr./Mrs./Miss 


Please charge my Bankcard/Mastercard a/c Address 


AAG F Lee 


Expiry Date Post this form with your remittance to 
Signature PO. Box 588, Bowral, N.S.W. 2576 
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A_GARDENING JOURNAL 


Hortus is the new, privately published, quarterly journal offering some of 
the best British garden writing—with occasional contributions from 
Europe, America and Australia. 


Each beautifully printed and bound issue of 128 pages contains articles 
on garden history, design and ornament, plants, people and books. 


Contributors include: 

Dame Sylvia Crowe, Beth Chatto, Rosemary Verey, Penelope Hobhouse, 
John Brookes, Anthony Huxley, Will Ingwersen, Ronald Blythe, Stephen 
Lacey, Michael Lancaster, Stephen Haw, Arthur Hellyer, Jane Brown, 
Richard Mabey, Nancy-Mary Goodall. 


Specialist and general articles, essays and notes, drawings and engravings. 
Hortus is available by post 


Annual subscription rates (4 issues): 
Australia and New Zealand (Air) £30.00 


HORTUS, PO Box 90 Where nature tends to grow on you. 


Wy; ‘ 7 ) C ~ On Galston Road (off Old Northern Rd.) Dural.2158. NSW. 
Farnham, Surrey GU9 8SX, UK Serica On estis22) 


Pansy Rippling Waters Viola Happy ‘Faces 

Eyecatching continuous blooms. 3 separate colours, ‘Pretty’ 

Delightful effect like moving water. purple/yellow, ‘Cuty’ violet/creamy 

A very showy variety. white, ‘Maroon Picotee’ brown/yellow. 


Onion Sweet Sandwich F1 Flanders Poppy Sweet Pea Floral Tribute 

Large ‘No-Tears,’ onion that keeps for Quick growing spectacular annual Widest colour range, outstanding 

4-6 months. Eat raw — like a carrot for sunny sites. Easily grown, flowers fragrance, exhibition standard flowers. 
— or use cooked. where sown. 


OmpsSsoO. Look for these new additions on Thompson & Morgan seed stands at selected 
K-marts, Big-W, most nursery and department stores. For a 4-colour catalogue 


& giving full details send 5 x 39 cents stamps to the Australian distributors: Erica Vale 
CM ‘ga Tl Australia Pty. Ltd. P.O. Box 50 Jannali, NSW 2226. Ph: (02) 533 3693. 
@ 


PARKERS OF TURRAMURRA 
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The place where a beautiful garden beg 


45-47 TENNYSON AVENUE, TURRAMURRA, N.S.W. 2074 


Telephone: (02) 487 3888 


$3.00 
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AUSTRALIAN GARDEN 
DESIGN CONFERENCE 


OCTOBER 6-8, 1989 


A NEW PERSPECTIVE OF A TRUE ART. 


The speakers: 
Penelope Hobhouse, author. 

John Brookes, garden designer and author. 
Anthony du Gard Pasley, landscape architect and author. 
Director of the English School of Gardening, Chelsea. 
Tom Wright, senior lecturer, Amenity Horticulture, 
London University. 

Elizabeth Blair MacDougall, former director of Studies in 
Landscape Architecture, Dumbarton Oaks, Washington. 
James Van Sweden, landscape architect, instigator of the 
‘New American Garden’. 

Michael Laurie, director of Landscape Architecture, 
University of California. 

Christopher Lloyd, plantsman and author. 


This is the first conference of its type in the world and is 
essential for anyone with a love of gardens. 


The registration fee of $296 includes three days of lectures, 
lunches and refreshments at Dallas Brooks Hall, Albert Street, 
East Melbourne, 

-To register or to find out more information, write to or telephone 


Anthony Mugg, Australian Garden Design Conference, 
15 Curran Street, North Melbourne, Victoria, 3051. Telephone (03) 329 9938 
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Sternbergia lutea, a so-called autumn crocus, actually a member of the Amaryllis family (photo: Tim Simpson) 
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A Matter of Titles 


I have written before about the affinity of gardening with 
cooking. Cooking seems to have one over gardening in that 
its professionals are not only much better paid but also enjoy 
a higher status. A restaurant kitchen is presided over by a 
“chef de cuisine”, a term which conjures up a picture of a 
formidable gentleman in a tall white hat, probably with a 
large knife dangling from his belt, who rules his kingdom 
with iron rod. There is no equivalent term in English. 

But what is the horticultural equivalent of “chef de 
cuisine”? I was delighted to read in a recent edition of that 
superlative English journal HORTUS (more about HORTUS 
later) that at the nursery of Louis van Houtte (whose name 
is associated with the lovely golden foliaged form of the 
English elm) in Belgium in the mid 19th century a Czech 
by the name of Benedict Roezl had the title “chef de culture”. 
It certainly sounds a lot better than “nursery foreman” or 
“head propagator”. 

The Germans probably have a suitable title as well. What, 
I wonder, is the German equivalent of “chef de cuisine”? 
Having even less comprehension of German than I have of 
French I can only guess, but “Kochenfuehrer” comes to 
mind as a possibility. A horticultural equivalent is harder to 
find, and the only authentic title I have come across is 
“Gartenmeister”. But anyone who can think up a description 
like “Winterharte Schmuckstaude Felsenplanzen” can’t be 
lost for words. 

Do “chefs de culture” still exist? It would be nice to think 
that they did. It would be even nicer to think that horticulture 
in our own country had risen to a level at which such a 
prestigious title, or at least the nearest which our sometimes 
inadequate language can achieve, was considered 
appropriate. 


Now to HORTUS. Published privately four times a year 
by David Wheeler in Wales it has now reached its eighth 
(Winter 1988) edition. Contributors to this and earlier issues 
include Rosemary Verey, Stephen Lacey, Penelope 
Hobhouse, Dame Sylvia Crowe, John Brookes, Anthony 
Huxley and Jane Brown. Which probably conveys enough 
to all those who might think of subscribing. First rate articles, 
all of them, they cater for a wide range of interests, from the 
purely literary to pure plantsmanship. It’s not cheap by direct 
subscription, about $65 a year at the present rate of exchange, 
but I may be able to bring you better news about this before 
long. Subscriptions are available from HORTUS, The 
Neuadd, Rhyader, Powys LD6 5HH, Wales. 


TIM NORTH 


Wigandia caracasana 


In a review of Trevor Nottle’s book “Cottage Garden 
Flowers”, in our Feb/March issue I asked where Wigandia 
caracasana might be found. Judy Bailey, of Wirruna Nursery, 
Wallington Road, Wallington, Vic. (tel (052) 50.1971) tells 
me that they stock it, but no mail orders please! 

T.N. 


LEBLREEREES PROFILES SRVRRSELEEE 


Noel Lothian 


Andrew Govanstone 


Andrew Govanstone graduated with a Diploma of 
Horticulture from VCAH Burnley in 1983. After several 
short term jobs he became a Park Ranger at Gellibrand Hill 
Park, where his main role is to manage the Woodlands 
Homestead complex. He has a special interest in historical 
landscape restoration. 


Dr James Hitchmough 


James Hitchmough studied at the University of Bath in 
England from 1975 to 1979, graduating with an Honours 
Degree in Horticulture. During this period he also worked 
in various nurseries in England and North America. 

After graduating he undertook a three year research 
programme in the development of a computer data base for 
landscape plant selection. He completed his research in 1982, 
and was awarded a Ph.D. in 1984. 

He is now Senior Lecturer in Amenity Horticulture at 
VCAH Burnley, and in addition to his teaching role acts as 
a consultant to various committees. His book “Gardener's 
Choice” was published in 1987, and a further book on garden 
bulbs was published in April last (this will be reviewed in 
Our next issue). 


Noel Lothian had his initial training at Burnley 
Horticultural College (now VCAH Burnley), after which he 
worked in the Fitzroy Gardens, Melbourne, Christchurch 
Botanic Gardens, the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, and 
Munich Botanic Gardens. During the war he spent several 
years in charge of Army farms in New Guinea. 

After the war he was appointed Senior Lecturer at what 
is now Lincoln College in New Zealand, and became 
Director of the Botanic Garden of Adelaide in 1948. He spent 
33 years in this position, during which he was responsible 
for the planting and establishment of the Mount Lofty and 
Wittunga Botanic Gardens. 

He now runs a horticultural consultancy and advisory 
service, and in his spare time does some gardening. 


Suzanne Price S 


Suzanne Price has a nursery devoted to rare, choice and 
dwarf bulbs, in Macedon, Victoria. She is attempting to sort 
out the names under which bulbs are being offered for sale 
in nurseries, especially the smaller bulbs such as Colchicums. 
Her book “The Urban Woodland” was published in 1987. 


A Botanical Exhibition 


The National Herbarium at the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Melbourne, has recently re-opened and the Friends of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens will be celebrating this with a special 

Botanical Exhibition by the well known Australian artist, 
Celia Rosser. 

It was a chance encounter with Banksia serrata, the Old 
Man Banksia, that started Celia Rosser on a career as 
botanical illustrator. Her mammoth work, The Banksias, 
covers three volumes and is a careful botanical study of this 
unique Australian genus. Each volume has been a limited 
edition of 720 copies and sells for $2,800. Each drawing 
depicts the banksia flower, fruit and foliage. The specimens 
Celia Rosser works from are all collected by her on field trips 
made with botanist and author Alex George. 

This special exhibition will feature 48 of Celia Rosser’s 
banksia paintings, all of which are on loan from Monash 


University. The display will open to the public on 15th July 
and run until 30th July. Entry will be free. Some of the 
limited edition folios will also be on show and for sale, and 
there will be a display of Celia Rosser’s fascinating working 
drawings, many made on the spot in the bush. Dried 
specimens of the banksias collected by Sir Joseph Banks 
which form part of the Herbarium collection, will also be 
on view. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


As part of the exhibition, the Friends of The Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Melbourne Inc. has on offer signed prints from the Banksias Volume 
II, copies of the limited edition books - The Banksias Volume I and II 
and Folios Volume II (24 prints) at very special rates. Each is 
meticulously reproduced and presented and is a collector’s item. 


SIGNED PRINTS $225.00 (unframed) 
THE BANKSIAS VOL. II $2500 (normally $2800) 

THE BANKSIAS VOLS. Land II $4500 if bought together 
FOLIO VOL. II (24 prints) $2000 (normally ($2200) 
Delivery extra) 

For more information about Celia Rosser’s work and how to take 


advantage of this limited offer, 
telephone the Friends office on (03) 650 6398. 
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Geelong Garden Gems 
by Gail Thomas 


My visits to the Geelong Botanic Gardens are usually 
motivated by the fact that I need to photograph or research 
some culinary-related species of plant. However, on every 
visit there is always something new to learn or discover. Apart 
from over 4000 species of plants, the gardens are also home 
to a number of buildings, statues and fountains, all of which 
have significant interest. 

The Geelong Botanic Gardens were established in 1850 
on land known as Limeburners Point. Daniel Bunce is 
credited with the design, alo _ with Eastern Park, started in 
1857. His successor, in 1872 was John Raddenbury. Today, 
the Gardens boast many trees which are rare or endangered, 
and of special interest. A row of bunya bunya (Araucaria 
bidwillit) make an impressive sight, being the largest 
concentration in a confined area in Victoria. A rare gunstock 
wood (Scolopia brownii) is the only known specimen in 
cultivation in Victoria, while a Parry’s pine nut, (Pinus 
cembroides “Parryana‘) is possibly the only specimen in 
Australia. It is native to Mexico, and has edible nuts, as does 
a Soledad pine (Pinus torreyana) which is a native of 
California. A somewhat weird looking Dragon Tree 
(Draceana draco), native to the Canary Islands is situated in 
the park in front of the Gardens. 

’ Iremember asa child, some metal statues of cranes which 
were situated at nearby Eastern Beach pool. Today, they 
reside in the Gardens adjacent to the Gingko tree. Their 
history is not known, but these bronze statues are in excellent 
condition and have great regional significance. Originally, 
they were a feature at St. Albans Stud property (Pharlap was 
once housed there) which was erected in 1873 for James 
Wilson. From there, they went to Merchiston Hall, opposite 
Eastern Park, then “around the corner” to Eastern Beach. 
Having suffered from vandalism at that site, they were then 
transferred to their current home in the Gardens. 

The Gingko biloba specimen, also known as Maiden-hair 
tree, is one of the oldest trees in the gardens, having been 
planted about 1865. Not only is it the largest example in 
Victoria, and possibly Australia, but it has viable seed, and 
has developed aerial roots, which could eventually reach the 
ground then take root. This makes Geelong’s gingko famous, 
and of exceptional interest to all visitors, as aerial roots are 
mainly a feature of old trees, and gingkos a thousand years 
old and still growing have been known. 
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There are two fountains in the Geelong Botanic Gardens 
which were both moved from the Market Square site in the 
city, in 1912. The first one visitors encounter is towards the 
centre of the gardens from the main path. It is dated 1904, 
and was a gift of George M. Hitchcock. Nearby are three 
urns also dated 1904, a gift of S. Prisk. Originally there were 
four urns, but it is not known what happened to the fourth 
one. 

Further on, adjacent to the herb garden, we find the second 
fountain which is inscribed, “Gift to John Traill Esq. A 
Citizen of Geelong, 1855-1888”. Beside this fountain is a 
pomegranate, which is picturesque from spring, with its 
vibrant flowers, through to autumn, when the fruits on the 
tree burst open to reveal their seeds of deep burgundy. 

Across the lawn stands a magnificent Chilean Wine palm 
(Fubaea chilensis) of which there are less than ten in Victoria. 
This specimen was planted around 1860, is an endangered 
species and rare in cultivation. In Chile, of which it is a native, 
the leaves are used for basketmaking, and sap is fermented 
for palm wine, and also used as palm honey. It produces 
small, cherry sized nuts, which are housed in a soft orange 
outer husk. The spherical nut and its oil are edible. 

The Chilean Wine Palm is featured as the logo of the 
“Friends of Geelong Botanic Gardens”, which isa voluntary 
support group, formed to assist wherever possible, in the 
development and promotional activities of the Gardens. They 
hold monthly meetings, and volunteers conduct free guided 
walks in the Gardens every Wednesday morning and Sunday 
afternoon. 

The Garden’s Director, Ian Rogers, encourages people to 
participate in these walks. Tours can be arranged at other 
times also, but first contact the Gardens to make 
arrangements. This is particularly useful for groups or tour 
buses, and proves to be extremely popular with visitors. 

The President of the Friend’s Group is George Jones, who 
is a well-known local garden expert, and the author of two 
books. The first, which features the Chilean Wine Palm on 
the cover, is “Growing Together”, a gardening history of 
Geelong, while the second, smaller volume, featuring the 
Gingko tree on its cover was published in 1988, to 
commemorate Geelong’s 150th anniversary. 

The Conservatory in the Geelong Botanic Gardens was 
officially opened on 22nd November 1964. 
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In the conservatory is a coffee bush, which I always make 
a point of viewing — particularly following the ripening of 
it’s brilliant red berries. The other range of plants and displays 
here are always an impressive sight, and a feature of the 
conservatory is a statue of “Ruth”, with an inscribed plate, 
about it’s history, and when speaking to George Jones, I was 
pleasantly surprised to find he had researched this very 
subject. Being very generous — as so many gardeners are — 
he offered to send me a copy of his notes on the statue. 

George’s information states; “The statue of RUTH 
currently on display at the conservatory at the Geelong 
Botanic Gardens, was sculpted from Carrara marble by Prof. 
Raphael Romanelli — (probably sometime between 1920 and 
1924.) The statue relates to the Biblical story of Ruth, and 
depicts her in the act of gathering sheaves”. 

Romanelli was born in Florence in 1856, the son of a well- 
known sculptor, Pasquale Romanelli. He worked for many 
years at the Court of Romania, where he made decorations 
for the Royal Palace and the Park in the Royal Castle of Tassy. 
Around 1913 he won the International Concours for a 
monument of Emperor Alexander II of Russia, which would 
have been the world’s largest equestrian monument, but on 
the outbreak of World War I and the advent of Russian 
Bolshevism, work on the monument was discontinued and 
apparently it was never finished. 

Romanelli’s major Italian works include monuments of 
Garibaldi in Siena, King Carlo Alberto in Rome, Ubaldi 
Peruzzi and Ridolfi in Florence. He also acquired an 
international reputation in sculpture, obtaining honours in 
Florence, Chicago, San Francisco, Paris and St. Louis. He 
was a member of the Acadamy in Florence and at St. Luce 
Acadamy in Rome. He died in 1928. 

During a trip abroad, James H. McPhillimy visited the 
Romanelli Gallery of Statuary, was impressed by the “Ruth” 
statue and decided to purchase it and donate it to the Geelong 
Art Gallery. It arrived in 1925 and was appropriately 
exhibited in the J. H. McPhillimy Gallery. As it had to be 
moved whenever special exhibitions were hung, it was 
decided that the statue should remain in a permanent site 
and continue to be accessible to the public. In 1963, therefore, 
it was transferred to the conservatory where it has since 
remained. 

The foregoing information was provided by the Gallery. 
The following was a statement by the Geelong Art Gallery 
Association in 1963:- 

“Tt is interesting to remember that in the days when 
sculpture such as that of Ruth was created, it was intended 
by the artist that these massive pieces of statuary should be 
placed in a garden setting, whether formal or informal, 
preferably surrounded by folliage and water in order to soften 
the harshness of the material used and to allow for the work 
to blend with it’s surroundings. 

It is believed that both these requirements were at last 
found for the statue in the new conservatory.” 

Knowing “Ruth’s” history, my visits to the conservatory 


will now take on a new dimension and appreciation of this 
sculpture. 


There is an impressive Cork Oak (Quercus suber) in the 
Geelong Gardens, providing a peaceful, shady atmosphere 
to the nearby seat and lawn area. A rare Valonia oak (Quercus 
macrolepis) was also another outstanding tree, but 
unfortunately, was blown down in a storm in December 1987, 
Today, there is a smaller specimen in the Gardens, but it is 
thought that the original planting was from seed imported 
from the Mediterranean by Charles Ibbotson who was a 
predominent committee member of the Geelong Botanic 
Gardens. There is reference to established plants in the 
nursery around 1875, and it is assumed that the Valonia oak 
was one of these. 

Another interesting group of trees growing together are 
Acer pseudoplatanus “Leopoldii”, which is indigenous to 
Europe where the wood was used in the manufacture of 
violins and furniture, a magnificent spotted gum (Eucalyptus 
maculata) and a Queensland kauri (A gathis robusta) the three 
making another pocket of special interest. 


Fountain and Urn in Geelong Botanic Gardens. 


“Ruth” in the Conservatory, Geelong Botanic Gardens. 
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Because of my food interest from being a chef, I also take 
particular note of the edible species growing throughout the 
gardens. A fruiting persimmon (Diospyros kaki) makes a 
stunning autumn show of the brilliant orange fruit, when 
the leaves have fallen, somehow always reminding me of a 
decorative Christmas tree effect. An avocado (Persea 
americana) also fruits well, with the harvest being enjoyed 
by some resident possums! There is a large macadamia nut 
tree (Macadamia integrifolia), and a more recently planted 
pecan nut (Carya illinoiensis) which will be sometime before 
it is producing fruit. Towards the rear of the Gardens are a 
Tamarillo (Cyphomandra betacea) — (does anyone know of 
it’s cousin C. casana — I am yet to track down this yellow 
fruit which I am told is delicious), a Golden Hornet flowering 
crabapple (Malus), Marumi cumquats (Fortunella japonica) 
and a mature Rowan tree (Sorbus aucaparia). 

Participating in one of the guided walks provided by the 
“Friends” group is probably one of the best ways of seeing 
what the Geelong Botanic Gardens has to offer, and for 
further details, contact Jan Rogers, (052) 22.3267 act the 
Gardens, or for information on his books or the Friends 
Group, contact George Jones, (052) 43.6661, or PO Box 549, 
Geelong, 3220. My thanks also to George for the research 
information he provided on the statue of “Ruth”. 


Dragon Tree, Geelong Botanic Gardens (photos: Gail Thomas). 


Crocus in Australia 


by Suzanne Price 


Of all the bulbous plants the crocus is first in my affections. 
There are 80 species in the genus, collectively providing a 
flowering season which lasts from late summer until mid- 
spring. Through the efforts of a few bulb growers the crocus 
species are gradually becoming available, and gardeners will 
have the opportunity in coming years of seeing crocus blooms 
in their gardens for seven or eight months of the year. 

Dr Brian Mathew, who is the foremost authority on the 
genus and has studied it extensively in the wild and in 
cultivation, tells us that the majority of the species occur in 
the Balkans and in Turkey, the numbers diminishing rapidly 
on either side of this area, only four species being found in 
the Iberian Peninsula and only three in- Russia east of the 
Caspian Sea. The northern limit of the natural distribution 
is Southern Poland, and the southern extent is southern 
Jordan and southern Iran. The whole genus is therefore found 
between 10 degrees west and 80 degrees east and, significantly 
for us, between 30 and 50 degrees north. All of southern 
Australia falls within the reciprocal of these latitudes. Thus 
the majority of species occur in the Mediterranean region 
and are well adapted to the dry summer, ‘winter rainfall 
climate typical of this area, and which we also experience 
here. They grow in a variety of habitats, from lowland to 
alpine regions and from exposed rocky outcrops to scrub and 
even woodland. 


Crocus niveus 


Only a few of the species, predominantly those which 
inhabit the European alps, have been widely cultivated, even 
in Britain. Some of the others are endangered species and 
are rare both in the wild and in cultivation. But there are 
many which, although plentiful in the wild, are not in general 
cultivation. Because they require warm, dry summers, they 
do not adapt readily to most British gardens. There they 
remain collectors’ items and are grown in bulb frames. 

E. A. Bowles, who is known as the “father of the crocus”, 
wrote in 1924, 

“The genus Crocus deserves more attention than it has 
hitherto received in British gardens. Three only of its spring- 
flowering species have become general favourites, and there 
are still many good gardens in which autumnal and winter- 
flowering species have never been planted. Yet no other genus 
of hardy plants contains so many species and varieties that 
will flower in the open ground during the dullest months of 
the year... 

“By planting those now offered by nurserymen an 
unbroken succession of flowers may be obtained from Mid- 
September (mid-March) until April (October) showers bring 
such a wealth of other blossom that the gardener no longer 
needs the lowly Crocus... 

“Tt is then a pity that in so many gardens the Crocus season 
only begins in the latter weeks of February (August) with 


Crocus vernus ‘Pickwick’. 


the Dutch Yellow, and ends a fortnight or so later with the 
garden-raised forms of C. vernus.” 

Despite his eloquent plea, the situation remains the same 
now as it was then, for the simple reason that those few much- 


loved species are the only ones which can succeed in the ° 


open in most British gardens. Mr. Bowles had a particularly 
mild garden at Myddleton House, with a very warm and 
protected kitchen garden where he grew many species, and 
he had the time to fiddle with the bulb frames in which he 
grew the more demanding ones. 

Throughout our two centuries of gardening, we have 
relied in the main upon plants which could be readily 
imported from England and so, until quite recent times, we 
have lacked many plants which will do better here than in 
England. The crocus is just one example of this. 

Despite the fact that the genus as a whole has not until 
now been widely cultivated, it does contain some of the oldest 
plants in cultivation and some of them have fascinating 
histories. I find most interesting the history of Crocus sativus, 
the saffron crocus. It has been cultivated since ancient times 
for its scented stigmata which provide the drug saffron (or 
Mellow Yellow, to give it its more modern name). It is 
supposed to be the Karkom of the Song of Solomon. In the 
first century A.D. it was mentioned as a perfume by 
Dioscorides, and the ancient Greeks also used it as a dye. As 
time went by more and more uses were found for it. Saffron 
became renowned for its medicinal powers, perfume and 
flavour, and as a brilliant yellow dye. In 1671 a 300 page book, 
“Crocologia”, was published, giving instructions for the 
treatment with saffron of every known disease and ailment. 

Tt was always costly, which is understandable when you 
realize that one million blooms will yield only 10 kg of saffron. 
From the first century onwards it was tampered with in one 
way or another because of the high price it commanded, until, 
in the Middle Ages, severe laws were enacted against the 
adulteration of saffron. In 1444 the Saffron Inspectors of 
Nuremburg caused one man to be burnt in the same fire as 
his adulterated saffron, and in 1456 two men and a woman 
were buried alive for a like offence. 


Saffron was cultivated for centuries at Saffron Waldon in 
England, but because of the cost of producing it, other 
substances have taken over each of its uses. Crocus sativus 
is still grown commercially in some areas of Spain, where it 
flowers more reliably than in Britian, and to a small extent 
in Cornwall where the traditional bright yellow saffron cakes 
are considered a delicacy. 

As I indicated earlier, we are in an enviable position in 
southern Australia as far as the growing of crocuses is 
concerned. Most of us have a cool to cold and wet winter and 
spring and a warm to hot and dry summer and autumn — 
a Mediterranean type of climate. We are fortunate, too, that 
the Mediterranean species of crocus are finally becoming 
available to us. But our search for true crocuses invariably 
turns up other plants which are called crocuses in catalogues 
and advertisements. So we need to know when a crocus is 
not a crocus. 

Most plants purchased in Australia, and perhaps in other 
countries, with the common name of “autumn crocus” are 
not crocuses at all, nor are they even remotely related to them. 
For some reason many bulbs growers use this common name 
for any bulb or corm which produces a cup or tulip-shaped 
flower in autumn. 

This has led not only to confusion but also to many 
disappointments. If a gardener orders crocuses, he or she has 
probably seen them, or seen photographs of or read about 
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this gem of the plant world, and is generally saddened and 
annoyed to find that the treasured purchase turns out to be 
a colchicum, sternbergia or zephyranthes. No matter how 
lovely these substitutes may be, they cannot compare with 
the fragile beauty of a crocus. 

The use of vernacular names, not only in this instance, 
but in many others too, leads to much more confusion than 
does the use of the correct botanical name. Gardeners are 
not as ignorant or illiterate as some growers seem to think, 
and in cases where no common name exists, have mastered 
the Latin one with ease; for example, rhododendron, 
clematis, ceanothus, pittosporum and scores of others. 

The common name of autumn crocus should of course 
be applied only to those species of the genus crocus, in the 
family Iridaceae, which do flower in autumn. However, the 
plant most commonly purchased as autumn crocus is in fact 
a colchicum, which is a corm in the family Liliaceae. If it 
must have a common name, meadow saffron, as C. 
autumnale is called in Europe, nor naked boys, as C. 
speciosum is sometimes known, would suffice. The 
colchicum is identifiable by the corm, which is large, 
irregular and knobbly with a shiny brown sheath; by the 
flowers, which are generally larger and coarser than crocuses, 
with six stamens (the crocus has only three); and by the large 
lance-shaped, shiny leaves which appear long after 
flowering. 

Sternbergia lutea is also sold as a crocus, usually as yellow 
autumn crocus. It is a true bulb in the family Amaryllidaceae, 
and is believed by some authors to be the “lily of the field” 
of biblical references. As it still grows wild in the Middle East, 
this would be an appropriate common name. The only 
sternbergia readily available, S. /utea, has a large bulb, shaped 
like that of a daffodil, with a long neck and a black tunic. 
The long-lasting, firm-textured flowers are a deep, glowing 
yellow; possibly the best and clearest yellow among flowers. 
They are chalice-shaped to begin with, becoming star-like 
after some days. The shiny, dark green leaves appear with 
the flowers. They are strap-like, 1.5cm wide, rising eventually 
to about 30cm tall before dying away rapidly in mid-spring. 

Another bulbous plant sold as autumn crocus, and even 
as tropical crocus, is Zephyranthes, usually Z. Candida. This 
is entitled to the name Zephyr Flower, or flower of the west 
wind. It is also an Amaryllid and has an ovoid bulb with a 
dark brown tunic. The pure white flowers with conspicuous 
yellow stamens are funnel-shaped and the narrow, pointed 
petals open star-like. They can, rise to 20cm tall. The 
rounded, rush-like leaves are bright green and occasionally 
reddish at the base. In cool climates or damp situations they 
tend to be evergreen, but can become dormant either in a 
very cold winter or a very dry summer. 

Other plants with a superficial similarity to the crocus, 
and which from time to time bear that name, are the various 
Habranthus species, which are closely related to the 
Zephyranthes, and Zéchophilaea cyanocrocus. The latter is 
not available commercially yet, but several growers are 
working hard to provide it and it is likely to be misleadingly 
called the blue crocus or Chilean crocus. 


Having sorted out what is not a crocus among the plants 
available, you need to also have a close look at the specific 
name of any real crocus which you may purchase; that is, if 
you are concerned with knowing the correct names of the 
plants which you grow. These are also in a muddle in this 
country. For example, C. karduchorum is not in cultivation 
and the one purchased with this name is C. kotschyanus var. 
leucopharynx. But one grower has his stocks of this mixed 
in with C. kotschyanus itself, so plants purchased as either 
one may in fact be either one! Sold as C. salzmannii is a C. 
serotinus ssp. salzmannii. C. sativus cartwrightianus albus 
is simply C. cartwrightianus. Sold by one grower as C. 
speciosus is C. serotinus and by another as C. zonatus (an old 
and invalid name for C. kotschyanthus) is C. pulchellus. The 
C. aureus sometimes offered is C. flavus. Except for the 
yellows, all of those sold as Dutch hybrids, whether mixed 
or named varieties, are seedlings or selected forms of C. 
vernus, and not hybrids at all. The yellows, available under 
various cultivar names, are all in fact the old “Dutch Yellow”, 
which is reputedly a hybrid between C. flavus and c. 
angustifolius and has been grown vegetatively for centuries. 
As you can see, it is all very confusing, but a good reference 
book (such as “The Smaller Bulbs” by Brian Mathew) will 
help you to sort out, firstly which of your bulbous plants are 
crocuses, and then which ones you actually have. 

Most of your crocuses will be obtained during their 
dormancy. Like all bulbous plants, crocuses are herbaceous 
perennials which retreat in dormancy to an underground 
storage organ, in this case a corm. The flattened corm 
generally has a netted or fibrous outer layer. Flowering-size 
corms will be .Scm (C. tommasinianus) to 2.5cm in diameter. 
A new corm forms above the old one, which shrivels, often 
leaving numerous tiny corms clustered around it. 

The seemingly-delicate flowers rise 10cm to 15cm on a 
slender tube, not a stalk. They are chalice-shaped, sometimes 
opening wider after some days. The majority of the available 
species range from pale bluish-mauve to purple, some of 
them beautifully marked with fine veins of a deeper shade. 
Many are enhanced with yellow in the throat and 
conspicuous golden, orange or red stigmata. The three 
stamens (c.f. colchicum) are usually not conspicuous. There 
are also some beautiful white-flowered species, some of 
which are strikingly marked with violet or purple, and a range 
of creams and yellows, many with bronze or purple feathering 
on the exterior. 

The leaves emerge with or just after the flowers. They are 
narrow and channelled, dark green with a prominent silver 
stripe down the centre, and will eventually reach 15cm to 
20cm before gracefully dying away in early summer. 

For cultivation purposes, bulbous plants are divided into 
summer growers and winter growers, and into those which 
require sun and those which prefer or will tolerate semi- 
shade. Crocuses are winter-growers, dormant from October 
or November until March. Some are sun-lovers and some 
are happy in semi-shade. For the sun-loving species our 
summers throughout southern Australia are warm enough 
and dry enough for the ripening process, while for the shade- 
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loving ones the soil under the mulch from deciduous trees 
remains cool enough for their requirements. 

In fact, among the roots of deciduous trees is an ideal 
position for the growing of many of the gems of the bulbs. 
While they are growing during winter and early spring, they 
receive plenty of sun through the bare branches, and there 
is no competition from the feeding roots of the trees at this 
stage. Once the bulbs have gone into dormancy, if these now- 
shaded areas become wet from rain or watering, the roots of 
the trees will absorb enough of this moisture to prevent the 
bulbs from rotting. The annual leaf fall provides food and 
protection. 

Sun-loving crocuses are very suitable for use in rock 
gardens. As these beds are generally raised, drainage will be 
good, and any excess moisture will be absorbed by other rock 
plants which are in active growth in summer. 

An ideal way to accommodate crocuses is to grow them 
in drifts among herbaceous perennials which grow in 
summer and die back to a crown in winter. While the 
perennials are dormant the crocuses will be in growth, and 
in summer the foliage of the perennials will spread to cover 
the otherwise bare area above the now-dormant corms. 

Another good idea is to interplant crocuses with summer- 
growing bulbs, for many of these need to be kept fairly dry 
during winter, and the crocuses, growing in winter, will use 
up much of the excess moisture. For example, in different 
areas of my garden I have lily of the valley, rhodohypoxis, 
liliums and irises (all summer-growing) interplanted with 
crocus species. The possibilities for this type of mixed 
planting are numerous, and have the added advantage of 
providing each section of the garden with two flowering 
seasons. 

An alternative solution for providing a dryish dormancy 
for crocuses and at the same time avoiding bare ground above 
dormant corms is to overplant the corms with an approriate 
groundcover. 

Most bulbous plants growing in the wild push up through 
a groundcover of some sort, and the crocus is no exception. 
In the case of meadow or field crocuses this groundcover is 
often formed by grasses, which is why many can be 
naturalised in short grass. Alpine crocuses come up through 
mosses and other ground-hugging alpine flora. Woodland 
crocuses happily emerge from a cover of woodland carpeters. 

This groundcover above bulbs serves several purposes. It 
insulates the soil keeping the roots of winter-growing bulbs 
warm and of summer-growing bulbs cool. As already 
indicated, it prevents the soil around dormant bulbous plants 
from remaining too moist. Although many bulbs require 
what is known as a “summer baking”, this is a reference to 
English summers — many bulbs do require the hottest, driest 
situation which an English garden can offer. But in most of 
our gardens this would mean heat and dryness to the point 
of dessication. Quite often it is more beneficial for the bulbs 
to be dry but cool, and ground plants help to create this 
environment. 

In the past many gardeners have provided a dry dormancy 
for their bulbs by lifting them out of the ground and storing 
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them in a dry atmosphere. Our ancestors brought this habit 
with them. It is an appropriate procedure for most English 
gardeners who grow the Mediterranean crocuses. But it isn’t 
necessary here. In fact, I do not grow any bulbs which have 
to be lifted and stored each year, for I feel that a bulb is only 
a worthwhile addition to the garden if it is self-maintaining. 
It is worth remembering that bulbous plants are never lifted 
in the wild, and that most need not be when in cultivation 
provided that we can offer them something akin to their 
natural environment. 

I don’t want to go into further details about the cultivation 
of crocuses, for I would be making sweeping generalizations, 
which could be misleading. Although most of them are very 
adaptable, there are some which do have specific 
requirements. 

I would, however, like to briefly describe the growth cycle 
of crocuses, for this is fairly standard, and understanding it 
will help you to cater for some of their needs. 

The cycle begins with the start into growth, which is 
triggered by some annual event. In some cases this is the 
cooling down of the soil. In others it is the first soaking rain 
of the season. It can be the melting of the snow which covers 
them, or the leaf-fall from the trees above them, allowing the 
sun to penetrate. The cause of the triggering depends on 
where and how each crocus evolved. 

Once triggered, root growth commences, and with very 
few exceptions, by the time the leaves or flowers appear above 
the ground, the roots are well established. The plant flowers 
and then grows, or grows and then flowers, according to its 
habit, creates duplicates of itself, and ripens its seed. It is now 
ready to prepare for domancy. 

Many people think that at this time it makes its buds for 
next season, but that is not the case. The chlorophyll in the 
leaves is transformed into sugars and sent to the corm. These 
sugars will feed the corm during the early growth of next 
year, until the leaves are well-enough established to take over. 
When all the sugars are manufactured and absorbed, the 
leaves die. : 

Although apparently completely dormant, now begins a 
chemical process within the corm turning some of the sugars 
into starch. This is known as the ripening process. This 
chemical action within the corm stimulates the formation of 
buds, and it only happens if conditions are suitable during 
early dormancy. The temperature of the soil is a vital factor. 
In order to stay plump and healthy and to stimulate buds, 
some crocuses like to be warm and dry, and some like to be 
cool. Others are not so fussy, and will tolerate a wide range 
of conditions. But very few winter-growing bulbous plants 
can tolerate humidity, and crocuses are no exception. If your 
corms are staying alive but not making buds something is 
not suiting them in the first few weeks after they die down. 
The most common cause of this is artificial watering, for the 
watering of warm soil creates humidity. The use of 
groundcover plants will help to overcome this problem, but 
only if a sensible watering routine is adopted. By this I mean 
thorough soaking only when it is necessary for plants in the 
vicinity of crocuses and never nightly sprinkling. 
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I hope that by now I have given you some ideas of where 
you might plant crocuses in your garden, and I would like 
to add one more consideration. When deciding where to plant 
bulbs of any sort in your garden, it is worthwhile 
remembering that they can play an important role in the 
overall design of your garden and in picture-planning within 
your design. So often, even in gardens which are otherwise 
well-designed, bulbs are an after-thought and when they 
flower that is just what they look like, for they do not 
complement the plants around them in regard to foliage, 
colour or flowering time. Admittedly they often look very 
charming like this, especially in cottage gardens, but they 
look so much better when combined thoughtfully with other 
plants. For example, pale mauve Crocus tommasinianus is a 
very charming plant in its own right, but it looks so much 
more effective when interplanted with lemon English 
primroses beneath the winter-flowering Rhododendron 
“Yellow Hammer”. Anemone blanda creates a particularly 
beautiful blue carpet beneath the white forms of Crocus 
vernus. Crocus biflorus ssp. alexandri has burgundy-stained 
white flowers which stand out effectively against. a 
background of Pittosporum tenuifolium “Tom Thumb”. 
Crocus niveus and Oxalis lobata provide a lovely gold and 
white picture in autumn. Galanthus nivalis is a traditional 
companion for crocuses, and teams well with many of them. 

In planning a garden picture, for example, a beautiful tree 
with a background of complementary shrubs, crocuses can 
form the carpet to complete the picture. Alternatively, if the 
picture is satisfactory with just the tree and shrubs, crocuses 
which flower in another season can be massed under the tree 
so that this section of garden features twice during the year. 

If you are still not certain whether crocuses will grow and 
flower in your soil and climatic conditions, I suggest that you 
try Crocus tommasinianus first, as it is the easiest to grow well 
and the most readily available. Although it has the restricted 
native habitat of the southern Dalmation mountains, north- 
western Bulgaria and southern Hungary, in cultivation it is 
such a versatile plant that it should succeed in all areas of 
Australia except the extremely dry parts and areas with wet, 
humid summers. 

Crocus tommasinianus will flower and increase in sun or 
dappled shade. I find that it is best to treat it as a woodlander. 
Under such conditions the tree roots will absorb any excess 
moisture in summer when the crocus is dormant, and the 
trees themselves will be dormant while the crocus is in active 
growth. It flowers from early July until mid-September, at 
its best throughout July or August, depending upon the 
season. Buds of silvery-grey open to reveal soft lavender, starry 
blooms. An established colony will also have flowers of a 
deeper hue and, very rarely, pure white. 

The corms multiply rapidly, flowering while still very 
small, and it also readily spreads from seed. At The Garden 
of St. Erth at Blackwood it has colonized in a raised bed 
beneath a pin oak and has even established itself between 
the bricks of an adjacent path. This garden is open to the 
public and it is well worth a visit on a bright day in July or 
August to see this sight, only one of the garden’s many 


charms. In my own garden this crocus is also growing 
beneath a pin oak, interplanted with English primroses, and 
the lemon and lavender picture thus created gives us much 
pleasure at this time of the year. 

Crocuses are available during their summer dormancy 
from several growers who advertise in our gardening 
magazines, and sometimes in flower in pots from various 
nurseries, such as Dicksonia Rare Plants, Mt. Macedon Rd., 
Mt. Macedon (no mail orders), The Garden of St. Erth, 
Blackwood (no mail orders), Bleak House, Malmesbury (no 
mail orders) and Tristania Park Nurseries, Honour Ave., 
Macedon. 
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Grevilleas causing Contact Dermatitis 


by Noel Lothian 


We all know and appreciate the wealth and beauty of the 
flowers of the various species and hybrids of the genus 
Grevillea. There are about 250 species in Australia and a 
further few in New Caledonia, New Guinea and the Celebes. 
Because of the shape of the flowers they are commonly called 
“spider flowers” (1, 6, 15, 25, 35). 

The colour range of the flowers is from white, cream, 
through all shades of yellow and orange to red, often in 
combination. Most are easy to grow, especially away from 
alkaline soils, although there are a few species which are 
found naturally on such soils. They range in habit from 
prostrate plants to forest and timber trees, the majority being 
shrubby in size. The greatest concentration of species occurs 
in Western Australia and because of the barrier caused by 
the Nullabor Plain very few species are common to both the 
east and west of Australia, other than through those found 
in the arid regions on deep sands which overlie limestone. 
Grevilleas are among the best plants to attract birds into the 
garden (13, 15, 25, 31, 35). 

During the past 20 or so years numerous hybrids (either 
natural or artificial) have been recorded or produced, many 
between species from the west and east, and the simple or 
pinnate and the pinnatisect species. xG. gaudichaudiana is 
a natural hybrid found in New South Wales (27). However, 
in “Australian Plants” from Volume 3 onwards records of 
numerous hybrids will be found, especially the Poorinda 
series produced by Leo Hodge in Victoria (22, 24, 26). 

One of the outstanding hybrids of all times is G. “Robyn 
Gordon”, a spontaneous hybrid raised by David Gordon at 
Myall Park, Queensland in 1965 (20). This hybrid is between 
G. bipinnatifida and G. banksii (red form) (20, 35), and there 
are others which have a similar parentage (‘Mason’s Hybrid‘), 
but “Robyn Gordon” has’rightly become the most sought 
after plant for our gardens. 

What is apparently not well known, at least amongst 
growers of Australian plants, is its potential to cause a rash 
(dermatitis). My attention was drawn to this hybrid by two 
dermatologists, Dr G. Hunter and Dr J. Menz. Both, and 
their professional colleagues, have recorded a long list of 
clinical cases, and the two papers by Dr Menz and also those 
with her colleagues (32, 33) demonstrate clearly the danger 
of handling “Robyn Gordon”, G. bipinnatifida and hybrids 
in which G. banksii are involved. 

The earliest record so far located is of Leichardt’s 
expedition of 1847 Leichardt states that one of his party 
“developed a blistering eruption on his chest subsequent to 
carrying Grevillea seeds next to his skin”. As this expedition 
traversed parts of tropical Queensland it would appear that 
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the species involved could belong either to the Section 
Eugrevillea Series Hebegyne or the tropical Section 
Calothyrsus, but unfortunately history does not specify 
which. 

Cleland records a case of vesication from the follicles of 
G. viscidula (14, 21) and G. pyrimidalis (21) from Sir Graham 
Moore Island, north-west Australia, west of Cambridge Gulf. 
Mr R. Pearce, then in the RAAF, told Cleland that a 
companion had been stroked across the brow at night time 
and severely blistered and had a scar left as a result of the 
blister. C.A. Gardner (Western Australian Botanist at the 
tme) identified the species and stated the “woody follicles 
are covered with a viscous secretion which rapidly causes 
painful blistering if allowed to come into contact with the 
skin. G. pyramidalis has the same effect. The natives of 
north-west Australia used the secretion for scarifying their 
bodies. Both trees occur extensively in north-west Australia”. 

Francis and Southcott (14) refer to this incident to which 
is added the reference contained in CSIRO Bull. 232 (7), 
Hurst (5) and Arnold (6). 

Dr Hunter reports that this problem came to his notice 
in 1967, from cases reported in Honolulu, where G. banksii 
is cultivated for the cut flower trade. Subsequently G “Robyn 
Gordon” came to the notice of dermatologists during the 
1970s. Since that date there are numerous records of its effect 
on the human skin. In 1984 Dr Menz, over a short period of 
six months, treated 35 cases of sensitivity from this hybrid. 
Also a case is reported from Murray Bridge (South Australia), 
where cuttings of G. banksii produced a rash on the hands 
of the plant propagator. An associated hybrid, “Mason’s 
Hybrid”, and also another species, G. hookeriana, showed 
similar effects. 

What is of great interest to gardeners and botanists is the 
fact that these three species all belong to the Section 
Eugrevillea Series Hebegyne of the genus Grevillea, as 
detailed by Bentham in Flora Australiensis (1). A check of 
the 20 or so species which he assigns to this Series, together 
with recently described species, including G. barklyana and 
G. laurifolia, which are the ascribed parents for the natural 
hybrid from New South Wales, xG. gaudichaudiana, which 
is also listed in this series. In all about a dozen of the species 
come from Western Australia, seven from New South Wales, 
one from Queensland, and three from South Australia and 
Victoria. 

The series is divided depending on the leaf structure; 

Leaves undivided — G. concinna — WA 

Leaves mostly pinnate or pinnatisect or similar — 

GG. hookeriana (WA) baxteri (WA), pterosperma (NSW, 


Vic, SA and WA), eriostachya (SA, WA and NT), thyrsoides 
(WA), chrysodendron (north Australia and Qld), banksii (Qld 
and NSW), caleyi (NSW), asplenifolia (NSW), circsifolia 
(WA), barklyana (Vic. NSW), laurifolia (NSW), repens (Vic), 
aquifolium (Vic and?SA), x gaudichaudiana (NSW), 
acanthifolia (NSW), bipinnatifida (WA), steiglitziana (Vic), 
dryophylla (Vic), willisit (Vic). 

Most, if not all, the above species are grown by Australian 
plant enthusiasts. 

From the two dermatological papers, similar effects are 
recorded for G. robusta, in this instance from sawdust. This 
species is assigned to a totally different section of the genus, 
namely Calothyrsus. The dozen or so species listed by 
Bentham for this section are mainly tropical, and except for 
the few species associated with G. robusta, the leaves are 
undivided. G. robusta is the only species in this section with 
bipinnatifid foliage (1). 

Beyond the scope of this paper is the chemical composition 
of the probable active agent from the flowers, flower extract 
and leaves which causes rashes, blisters and associated 
responses. However, it has been clearly shown (32, 33) that 
the allergen of Zoxicodendron (Poison Ivy), is closely linked 
with the chemical structure found in G. banksii, G. robusta 
and G. hookeriana, and the hybrids “Robyn Gordon”, 
“Mason‘s Hybrid”, etc. 

Associated symptoms with the dermatitis include 
“extreme tremulousness, dizziness and fatigue”. In answer 
to questions patients generally did not suspect a plant as the 
cause of their allergy, mainly naming a food or a washing 
powder as the cause. All parts of the body which were exposed 
(arms, legs, face and torso) were affected. In one case quoted, 
extract from an air-dried plant showed positive reaction. 

In clinical testing fresh flowers gave 100% response, fresh 
leaves 92%, while controls recorded 0%. There appeared to 
be little difference in reaction between males and females 
regarding response to testing. 

Both Webb (7, 8) and Alpin (21) record HCH in G. helmiae 
and G. banksii and G. robusta (which is not part of the present 
matter), The latter goes on to record that “both G. mimosoides 
and G. pyramidalis (both from north-west Australia) produce 
an exudate which causes large watery blisters and “burns” 
with skin contact. The actual principle is 5-(10 
pentadecenylresorcinel). 

Alpin further reports “that G. pilulifera (a WA species) 
produced intense rash following walking through scrub”. 
Elsewhere Webb (7) notes that G. banksii (flowers, fruit and 
green capsules) are cyanogenetic and is a common cause of 
dermatitis venenate in Hawaii. He also reports on a Grevillea 
species locally called Silver Oak (viscidula) a secretion from 
capsules and a “drooping species” both causing blistering of 
the skin. Another undistinguished species from the 


Challagoe district “an exudate from the follicles is reported , 


by stockmen to cause painful blisters following skin contact”. 

Except for G. mimosoides, all species mentioned have 
pinnate or pinnatisect foliage and so far none of the 
commonly cultivated species and hybrids with simple and 
undivided leaves appear to cause skin problems. 


G. ‘Robyn Gordon’ 
showing leaf shape 


This note is written because an extensive search through 
horticultural literature, especially that relating to the growing 
and cultivating of Australian plants has failed to reveal any 
reference to the dermatological effects of handling any or 
all of these Grevillea species and hybrids. It is pointed out, 
as with all allergies, not all persons are affected by the same 
plant nor does any one species appear to affect everybody. 
However the above details of results show that gardeners 
should be cautioned against handling the above species and 
hybrids. 

It would be appreciated if any reader who has had a rash 
or other symptom after handling any of these species and 
hybrids produced from them, could advise the writer of the 
plant(s) involved and the nature of the effects. 

This problem could have major consequences from plants 
growing in public places, parks and gardens, surrounds to 
hospitals, nursing homes, retirement villages, and similar 
institutions, as well as plant nurseries. 

My thanks are due to in the first instance to Dr G. Hunter, 
who drew my attention to the matter, and to Dr J. Menz for 
allowing me to quote from her article in the Australian 
Journal of Dermatology and that of the combined article 
with her professional colleagues. 
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Principles and Practices of Tree 
Replacement in Historic Gardens 


by James Hitchmough 


Much of the current wave of professional interest in 
Australian historic gardens has its roots in the disciplines of 
architectural conservation and social history. This in turn 
has given rise to a relatively puritanical perspective on historic 
gardens that whilst often warranted has at times resulted in 
conflict with those involved in the management of the 
vegetation that forms the living fabric of the garden. 

As with all living things vegetation suffers from the 
irritating habit of constantly changing and also having a finite 
life thereby necessitating an ongoing cycle of removal and 
replanting. The problems this poses both for the maintenance 
of a garden’s particular ambiance and the resourcing of 


garden management depends upon the characteristic length 
of a plant’s life and the size of the plant at maturity. 

Herbaceous borders and similar ephemeral garden 
plantings are, from the standpoint of garden management, 
both an expensive irritation and a convenient delight. A large 
number of the taxa used in these plantings are relatively short 
lived thereby requiring replanting or regeneration by in situ 
division every two to five years. On the other hand from 
planting to the peak of their display is generally only a period 
of some two years. This very brief “turn around time” makes 
decisions on the replanting or redevelopment of such 
plantings a fairly painless affair. 


(Cont. from p. 207.) 
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The unit of vegetation where these types of concerns really 
come to a head is of course the tree. 

As a society we are currently basking in a wave of tree 
veneration. This development is a very positive one and much 
to be applauded, however such veneration is not always 
appreciated by those involved in the long term management 
of trees as it frequently increases the difficulty of 
implementing an intelligent policy on tree replacement. The 
public and even some professionals interested in historic 
gardens are apt to forget that trees are not immortal and 
consequently if we are to enjoy their benefits in perpetuity 
then they must be managed (albeit sensitively) as a recyclable 
“crop”. 

The curve shown in Figure 1 is a crude but useful 
representation of the aesthetic return from a tree across its 
life. 


Figure 1 Relationship between time and aesthetic return 
derived from a hypothetical tree 
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The key points to draw from the model is that aesthetic 
returns generally increase as trees develop, ultimately 
levelling off in maturity as growth slows almost to a halt, and 
then fall away as a tree enters decline. 

Management is all about balancing inputs (costs) against 
outputs (returns or benefits) and so consequently it is 
pertinent to consider the costs typically associated with trees 
across their lives. Figure 2 is a simplistic but useful model 
of the cost of management plotted against the life of an 
individual tree. 

As trees age they tend to require more and more 
management to maintain them in a safe and attractive 
condition, although deciding just where a real tree lies on 
the hypothetical curve in Figure 22 is far from simple. 

If we overlay Figure 1 and Figure 2 it is clear that there 
may be an argument for replacing trees before the term of 
their natural life is complete. In the context of the status 
currently enjoyed by trees this is almost a heretical idea, but 
one that can be justified on both aesthetic and cost grounds. 
The idea that it is time to fell when aesthetic return is 
declining and mangagement costs are increasing has been 
bandied around amongst the managers of public open space 
for a number of years (Lever 1982), although due to their 
political ramifications these concepts have rarely been put 
into practice. 
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Figure 2 Relationship between time and management 
costs for a hypothetical tree 
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In historic gardens we must however consider the 
historical and social significance of trees as well as purely 
aesthetic and cost considerations. This is, to put it mildly, a 
difficult equation to balance as even when a detailed 
conservation analysis exists for a garden the management 
actions that emanate from such a document are still largely 
a matter of subjective interpretation. 

Was for example the tree that we so cherish today and are 
prepared to prop up to its last gasp regardless of cost, intended 
by its original planters to develop to its current dimensions, 
and in doing so ruin all the high light demanding plantings 
that existed around its base during the lives of the original 
garden owners? 

Do we aim to prop up the tree for as long as possible 
because the original act of planting is a historical event of 
significance and the tree a physical legacy of this act? Is this 
significance undone when the tree is replaced if the 
replacement is of identical genetic constitution to the original, 
as would be the case if the new tree has been derived from 
the original by vegetative propagation? If this latter approach 
is adopted then the original tree essentially becomes immortal 
in that its genetic material is perpetuated by vegetative 
propagation every 150 years or whenever necessary and 
consequently the main objections to its cyclic removal prior 
to entering the expensive decline phase reverts to being an 
issue of contemporary aesthetics. 

I raise these issues not out of mischief or to snipe at the 
“Burra Charter”, but because I am uncertain in my mind 
on how to resolve these matters. 

In the remainder of this paper I will look at strategies by 
which the managers of historic gardens can best address these 
difficult but inevitable problems of tree replacement. This 
is perhaps most clearly done by initially addressing the two 
most extreme courses of action open to you: 

a) Cut down and replace mature trees with young trees 
before the former enter decline and incur additional and 
essentally unecessary costs, such as for example extensive 
cabling and bracing. In addition to facilitating cost savings, 
this approach also allows one to overcome the even age stand 
problems that bedevil many historic gardens. A final 
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advantage of this policy is that by avoiding the decline phase 
it helps “shorten” the time period required for the next 
generation of trees to reinstate the aesthetic return generated 
by a tree prior to it entering its decline phase. 

A tree replacement policy of this type would generally be 
implemented via a phased approach and involve only a few 
trees in any one year thereby reducing the overall impact on 
the structure of the garden. Asa strategy it is most appropriate 
to trees that are of lesser historical or other value. Where this 
policy is applied to a large number of trees at one moment 
in time then it inevitably attracts a hostile response from the 
public and the media even though it might well be justified 
on garden management grounds. An example of this is the 
recent debacle of the felling of an overgrown hedge of 
Cupressus macrocarpa at Como House. 

b) Prop up mature and overmature trees for as long as 
possible through tree surgery techniques and other 
management inputs until no longer safe or attractive, then 
fell, and replant with the next generation. 

This is the most common approach especially with 
historically significant trees, although to apply this strategy 
across the board to all trees in a historic garden is I believe 
a luxury we probably can’t afford. Other than its cost, the 
problem with this strategy is that when applied in its simplest 
form (i.e. allow the tree to die before instituting a 
replacement) there is a great time lag before the replacement 
can generate the aesthetic quality of the original tree prior 
to its decline. It is also important to appreciate that whilst 
arboricultural practices such as cabling and bracing may 
extend a tree’s useful life by reducing the risk of dramatic 
disintegration, they and related techniques (such as 
deadwooding) do not in themselves reverse or arrest the tree 
decline associated with natural aging, biotic or abiotic stress. 
Where it is desirable to attempt to arrest the rate of decline 
in mature trees, this is best done by boosting vigour. 

There are a number of means of doing this, most 
prominent of which is to irrigate on a regular basis in 
conjunction with the application of fertilisers high in 
nitrogen. Purists may argue that the boosting of tree vigour 
via these approachs leads to subtle changes in the character 
of a garden and should therefore be avoided. On an 
intellectual level this argument has its attractions but I do 
not believe that it can be taken very seriously in the context 
of tree replacement management. Other approaches are to 
identify external factors that may be contributing to a tree’s 
slow decline, such as for example surface compaction and 
the soil de-oxygenation that follows, root disturbance due to 
the cultivation of borders, etc., and then attempt to eliminate 
these factors via management. 

There is a growing body of scientific literature (Harris 
1983) that supports the idea that trees under stress, be it as 
a result of too much or too little water, inadequate nutrients 
and or soil compaction, are particularly subject to attack from 
the fungal and other pathogenic organisms associated with 
premature tree decline. 

The two tree replacement scenarios I have outlined 
represent the pole of a continuum in between which there 


are a range of alternative strategies that seem to be attractive 
compromises, but which are often difficult to successfully 
manage in practice. 

Most of these alternatives involve the planting of young, 
replacement trees adjacent to the existing trees a number of 
years prior to the removal of the latter. This is a sound 
management philosophy, which if you can bring it off, allows 
one to soften both the aesthetic and functional blow of mature 
tree replacement. The problem however is that in practice 
the replacements often fail to grow satisfactorily. The 
likelihood of success depends on the following factors; 

i) The form of the tree plantings to be replaced in relation 
to the surrounding garden. Trees that are planted on an 
amorphous as opposed to a regular or geometric pattern are 
the easiest to deal with as there is often considerable latitude 
as to where the new trees can be placed in relation to the 
existing trees. Wright (1982) should be consulted for further 
information on these placement issues. 

ii) The inherent shade tolerance of the species to be 
replaced during both its juvenile and post juvenile phase; i.e. 
is it capable of growth, and most importantly aesthetically 
acceptable growth when overhung or at best indirectly 
shaded by the canopy of the established trees. If the 
“replacements” are badly mishapen some twenty years later 
when the time has come to fell the originals, then this strategy 
is of little value. 

iil) The inherent capacity of the management regime to 
make and adhere to the necessary decisions on factors such 
as site preparation, irrigation, fertilising, and formative 
pruning plus long term issues such as the time scale for the 
removal of the originals. 

The most difficult scenario in which to employ this tree 
selection strategy is an existing avenue with no lateral space 
for planting outside the row. This necessitates the planting 
of the next generation within, or only just outside the row, 
in a zone of intense competition both for light and soil 
resources such as water and nutrients. 

In some cases’sensitive pruning of the existing trees to 
thin out their canopies or even the felling of every second 
tree can be undertaken to increase the amount of light 
available to the new planting, but overall the most 
fundamental approach is to select species that can perform 
well in shade during their youth. 

Depending upon their ecological role trees vary 
considerably in their tolerance of what is essentially a forest 
understory situation. The species that cope best are generally 
climax components that naturally occur in a closed forest 
environment. Plants in this category have generally evolved 
the capacity of making the best of it out until another tree 
falls down, allowing them to develop into the newly created 
patch of sunlight. 

Some shade tolerant tree species actually produce their 
most dramatic juvenile extension growth when exposed to 
the spectrally modified light (sunlight characterised by an 
increase in the ratio of the far red to red light component) 
present beneath a tree canopy. Many species of oaks (Quercus 
species) respond in this manner. 
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Some of the genera that appear to have reasonable 
tolerance of overhead tree shade during their youth are as 
follows; 

Acer spp (some) 

Acmena spp 

Fagus spp 

Ficus spp 

Podocarpus spp 

Quercus spp (not Q. palustris) 

Stenocarpus sinuatus 

Syzygium spp 

Waterhousia spp 

The list is probably much longer but there have been few 
scientific investigations of these characteristics. The studies 
which have been undertaken are generally targeted at 
foresters or ecologists (Logan 1965), and rarely deal with 
species that are significant in Australian historical gardens. 
As a result one has to rely very heavily on the empirical 
observations of oneself and others. 

If you are going to interplant an existing avenue which 
isn’t currently composed of species known to tolerate 
overhead shade, and for historical and or other reasons you 
are not prepared to use tolerant species in the replant, then 
this strategy is best forgotten. Its clear fell and replant, or 
nothing. 

Earlier on in this paper I mentioned competition for soil- 
based resources such as water and nutrients as important in 
interplanting strategies. In addition to these there are a few 
other problems to contend with, most notably allelopathy and 
modifications to soil pH. 

Allelopathy is the name given to the phenomenon whereby 
chemicals produced by one plant inhibit the growth of an 
adjacent plant. The chemicals involved arrive at the soil 
surface after having been leached from leaves following rain 
or liberated from leaf litter and other plant debris following 
decomposition. Inhibition may be general, affecting all 
species growing in the vicinity of the chemical producing 
tree, including other individuals of the same species, or 
specific, inhibiting species other than the tree producing the 
chemicals. 

This phenomenon is known to be important in natural 
communities, and in garden situations is possibly a factor 
contributing to the ease of establishment of trees close to 
others, although its true significance is not known. Where 
trees are planted in mown turf and the latter appears to be 
growing satisfactorily then allelopathy is unlikely to be a 
significant concern. Closely related to this issue is the 
question of the modification of soil pH as a consequence of 
the accumulation of slowly decomposing leaf litter (Fitter 
and Hay 1981). This type of leaf litter is particularly common 
in coniferous trees and frequently leads to the generation of 
organic acids which can depress pH to the point where certain 
mineral nutrients are no longer readily available to adjacent, 
newly planted trees. 

Far more significant in most cases will be the problem of 
competition for water and nutrients with the roots of the 
established trees. Contrary to accepted wisdom tree root 


systems do not end at the drip line (the periphery of the 
canopy), nor are they deeply placed in the soil but instead 
congregate in most species close to the surface. As a result 
of their oxygen requirements few tree roots are found deeper 
than 1000mm in a medium textured loam soil. The currently 
accepted relationships between tree height and root spread 
are considered to be in the order of diameter of root spread 
= tree height x 2 or 3. (Perry 1982). Consequently 
competition with existing tree roots is inevitable even when 
replacement plantings are some distance from the established 
trees. If newly planted trees are to establish satisfactorily, it 
is necessary to temporarily reduce the capacity of established 
trees to compete for water and nutrients. 

One of the most satisfactory ways to do this and at the 
same time greatly reduce the risk of possible allelopathic 
effects from chemicals in the soil is to excavate planting pits 
for the new trees some 2 metres across to a depth of 450- 
600mm. The excavation process will sever or destroy most 
roots in the pit and in doing so buy time for the new tree to 
establish before re-invasion occurs. The control of root 
invasion for a period of 2 — 3 years is desirable and one of 
the ways to achieve this is to line the sides of the pit with a 
vertical curtain of heavy gauge black polythene doubled over 
so that after two or three years it may be hauled out of the 
soil to allow normal root development to take place. 

Whilst tree roots can grow vertically as well as laterally 
the main re-invasion generally appears to occur in the top 
450 — 600mm of the profile and the polythene curtain need 
not necessarily be placed deeper than this. Another 
alternative to the root barrier approach is simply to cut around 
the perimeter of the planting pit each year as growth 
commences using a sharp spade to sever the previous years 
surface root growth. This practice should be carried out for 
the first two years or until the new trees are well established. 

The excavation of large planting pits must be tackled with 
discretion, as the severing of one or more major scaffold roots 
can result in appreciable canopy decline in trees that are 
approaching overmaturity. Major lignified roots of this type 
are unlikely to give rise to significant numbers of young roots 
unless severely wounded, and are probably best left intact in 
your planting pits. 

The remaining question with this approach is whether or 
not to replace the excavated backfill? The answer to this is 
generally no, as the possible nutrient impoverishment of the 
soil by the roots of the existing trees is more economically 
addressed by the addition of decomposed organic material 
in combination with chemical or organic fertilisers of 
specified analysis, for example, one of the many 
commercially available granular “General Garden 
Fertilisers” with a NPK ratio of 5:5:5 or 10:10:10. 

As for possible allelopathic effects mentioned earlier the 
organic compounds involved are generally most abundant 
in the uppermost layers of the soil and removal of the top 
150mm is likely to eliminate any significant risks of this kind. 
“Top ups” of new soil should be of similar texture to the 
excavated backfill if problems of perched water tables and 
impeded drainage are to be avoided. 
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Dramatic shifts in pH are easily detected via commercially 
available test kits and in the case of acidification can easily 
be corrected via the addition of garden lime. 

The remaining issues associated with the establishment 
of trees as part of a replacement strategy are very much those 
of tree establishment in general, and for further information 
an up to date reference text such as Harris (1983), should be 
consulted. 

To summarise, this paper has attempted to review some 
of the principles and practices associated with the recurring 
problem of tree replacement in historic gardens. There are 
no simple, black and white solutions to these problems, only 
a range of strategies, the appropriateness of any one of which 
varies according to the trees in question, the nature of the 
historic garden, the management regime, and last but not 
least the political environment. 
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California Lavish 


by Kay Overell 


Frozen yoghurt is the thing in Southern California. At 
Newport Beach it comes six calories to the ounce, in heaps 
of flavours and with a choice of six different fruit toppings 
and sixteen dry ones; almond rocca, peanut scrapple, 
chocolate chips, carob sprinkles, yoghurt chips, M & Ms, 
Gummy Bears, and so on. 

At the Charthouse at Dana Point, south of Newport, they 
offer four different toppings for your baked potato. “I'll have 
them all”, said the Right Arm Man, settling deep into lavish 
mode. “Butter, sour cream, Cuewe and bacon bits? You’ll be 
sick”, I said. 

Also at Dana Point is a Dusit supermarket, but it is not 
a small convenience store. It is a large supermarket that never 
closes, except the liquor license which shuts down at 2 am. 
Apart from that limitation you can buy an African violet, a 
paperback, or a bag of barbecue charcoal, hickory or 
mesquite, at four in the morning if you choose. When you 
shop at Ralph’s you have to concentrate when the check-out 
boy goes into action. You have to stop staring at his steel Rolex 
watch and his name tag that reads “Boogie-Woogie Wendel” 
because after he has processed your groceries he’s going to 
ask you what you want them packed in; “paper or plastic, 
ma’am?” 

If margaritas happen to be one of your failings, it’s a 
questionable bonus to find that in California they come in 
a glass the size of a dog bowl. 


Ordering a side salad at a simple family restaurant can be 
confusing. And it is not because the man in the booth opposite 
is having a spirited conversation with a companion nobody 
else can see. Nor is it because the same man has embedded 
in the band of his tennis visor red, white and blue electric 
fairy lights which are flashing on and off in sequence. No, 
the major confusion re the side salad is that you have to choose 
from four or five salad dressings which the waitress rattles 
off as quickly as the lights are flashing on your neighbour’s 
tennis visor. 

For this year at least there is in Costa Mesa the mega-mall 
to end all mega-malls. In a structural gesture of air 
conditioned excess, “The South Coast Plaza” offers shopping 
at a staggering number of speciality stores as well as at five 
major department stores, this quintet acting to anchor the 
whole mercantile matrix in a landscaped car park the size 
of Tasmania. When the senses go into mall burn-out and you 
decide to leave you will find that unless you drew a map as 
you went you won’t have an easy chance of finding the car. 
If, on the other hand, you’re ready for more than “The South 
Coast Plaza” you can drive across the street to “Crystal Court” 
where there are just two department stores, but where the 
floors are of pink marble, the roof of glass, and the planters, 
which would need four Mexican gardeners to shift one of 
them, of pink terracotta. 

So wouldn’t you think that in the land of lavish, amid all 
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the choices, all the accepted eccentricity, all the extraordinary 
displays of everyday egalitarian opulence, that the gardens 
these lotus-eaters make would be, must be, outlandish 
displays of horticultural bingeing? Well, if you did you’d quite 
simply be wrong. 

The first thing that strikes you about the landscaping 
everywhere in Hawaii and coastal Southern California is the 
discipline applied to plant selection; professional discipline; 
discriminating, practical, hard-nosed choices. It’s as if just 
one professional searched the earth catalogue of plants and 
decided on the relative few that would work the best. It’s very 
impressive that discrimination, particularly in the face of a 
possible anarchy of affluence. 

The second thing that strikes you about the landscaping 
in Hawaii and coastal Southern California is how well tended 
it is. And here I’m not talking about their “war zones”, the 
areas where the teenagers with their Utzis are better armed 
than the police who chase them. I’m comparing our middle 
class areas with theirs. 

On the Californian freeway exits the roads will loop around 
huge island beds of immaculately tended ground cover, 
perhaps gazanias, lantana or ivy. Growing out of this dense 
ground cover will be, say, eucalypts, positioned with the touch 
of a Thomas Church. The difference being, between their 
eucalypts and ours, apart from their lack of indigenous 
preying insects, is that they take care of their trees, trimming 
dead branches and keeping the trunks clean and the crowns 
shapely. Along the scorching Californian Freeway 5, which 
runs up a valley barely more than a desert, you see plump 
belts of cool white oleanders, nearly a kilometre long, 
welcoming you to the next settlement. 

On the malls the commitment to the landscape doesn’t 
flag. Huge buildings will be anchored by lines and lines of 
clipped trees, some species of ficus, I think, with a grey trunk 
and a fresh green crown. And always the healthy trees are 
rising from equally vigorous ground cover, thick, not a weed 
lifting its head. At the Island Resort Mall in Newport Beach 
the entrance was a palm lined road that made me think of 
an approach to a sub-tropical palace: coming to America, 
indeed. That particular mall anchors its plush buildings with 
eucalypts. Growing in lawns luxuriously thick, those expat 
trees would never come home to the hard neglect of our 
shopping centres. Those trees you see on the Californian 
malls all do their job of anchoring so well because they are 
so tended. Picturesque, gothick trees looking charming in 
their place, but I think and so must the Americans, that trees 
that have to but up against architecture on that scale must 
bear the mark of man. 

The story is just as impressive on the industrial estates I 
saw. I thought the surfboard factory we visited in Hawaii was 
an eye-opener, with its well tended foundation beds of 
crotons, hibiscus and bougainvillea; but in Irvine, California, 
I saw something more impressive, that is if you lean towards 
the “less is more” theory of aesthetics. It was really nothing 
more than an L-shaped bank enclosing a carpark and a 
clothing factory. From the bank grew the typically healthy 
and subtly distributed trees, while the bank itself was planted 


in a lush grass, a little like mondo grass or chives, sprinkled 
with tiny white flowers and growing about six inches long, 
leaning this way and that in waves, like some organic shag 
carpet. A child could not have resisted rolling and rolling in 
it. 

At another surfboard factory in Santa Anna the parking 
bays were separated by rectangular fingers of deep lawn, each 
finger planted with a lollipop clipped Magnolia grandiflora, 
the same shaping I once saw on magnolias in a town on the 
Spanish/French frontier. 

Along the private roads of an exclusive beach-side 
community I saw footpaths, the concrete strips of which did 
not run in parallel lock-step with the roads and gutters. 
Instead the paved strip curved slightly like a ribbon running 
through the grass. It was a touch artful, but it broke up the 
suburban grid look, and think how the “skate or die” brigade 
must love it. 

And the lilly-pilly hedges! I saw lots of them and they 
looked marvellous. Very reassuring for me. Two of the lilly- 
pilly screens I planted two years ago I had never seen before 
California. And having avoided the type afflicted with lerps 
I’m now happy that they’re going to look good when they 
put on some speed. 

Since I’ve been home, getting over post-holiday tristesse, 
a fairly chronic condition with me, I’ve been thinking about 
the difference between their landscaping and ours. I know 
a lot of it is political. Their businesses are permitted to keep 
more of their profits than ours are. And competition keeps 
everyone up to the mark. Also a hungry third world labour 
force on their southern perimeter helps keep all those trees 
tended and watered. But what I haven’t resolved is how it is 
their planting discipline is so much more highly developed 
than ours. I was wondering whether their discrimination 
comes from their historical Georgian roots, whereas our lack 
of it seems to spring from Victorian ecleticism? Or again is 
it political? If they have more profit to spend then they can 
hire professionals, rather than cowboys who buy a lawnmower 
and a ute and call themselves landscapers. Whatever it is I 
just wish that our attitude of pioneer utilitarianism could 
have been buried with the pioneers. I’m tired of “that will 
do for now”. When is “now” ever going to finish? When can 
we have some commitment, some lavish, and most of all some 
discrimination? 
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Australian Garden Design Conference, 
6th to Sth October 1989 


Introduction 


The Australian Garden Design Conference was born from 
the idea of advancing peoples’ understanding of aesthetics 
as they apply to garden design. It was also born of the hope 
that Australians would begin to look at the qualities of flora, 
landscape and belief in hospitality that are intrinsically theirs. 
This needed a group of people to present views in an 
articulate, erudite and good humoured manner. These 
people also had to be trusted by the broad base of Australian 
garden designers. 

The conference, if it was to have relevance for the nearly 
here 21st century, had to have an international quality to it 
also. 

So two years ago, from tentative beginnings, the idea 
gained momentum and became reality. The speakers were 
invited — the invitation reflected Australian hospitality at 
its best — and with enthusiasm they all accepted. 

All the basic structure was set in place and the details 
started to be painted in. 

The Australian Garden Design Conference, being at the 
beginning of October, slips in between Melbourne’s other 
great contributions to Australian culture, the football finals 
and the Spring Racing Carnival. 

One week prior to the conference the overseas speakers 
arrive in Melbourne. They will be introduced to the village 
and then, with the Australian contributors, taken on a tour 
of Western Victoria. They will visit some of the homesteads 
as well as the new gardens of enthusiasts. Their introduction 
to the landscape will be through the red gum plains, the glory 
of the Grampian mountain range, and the expanses of the 
Big Desert, which will be at the peak of its flowering season. 
They will be accompanied by experts in Australian flora, 
the culture and social traditions of the aborigines, and the 
interpretation of the Australian landscape by painters. 

Apart from the team spirit this tour will engender, all the 
speakers will be helping us to see our own land with fresh 
vision, 

So the conference is not there to support the European 
tradition of garden design, but to alert people to the 
opportunities that are in front of them now that the new 
century is about to turn into our street. 


The Outline Programme 


Friday 6th October 

Twentieth Century Garden Design: John Brookes 

Traditions in Garden Design; re-interpretation for to-day: 
Elizabeth MacDougall 
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Nineteenth Century Garden Design; the social 
background and inventive technology: Peter Thoday 

Saturday 7th October 

Current Trends in English and European Garden Design: 
Anthony du Gard Pasley 

The Work and Influence of Thomas Church and Garrett 
Eckbo; Michael Laurie 

The New American Garden: James van Sweden 

Chairman’s Forum: The Australian Garden: Professor 
George Seddon 

Sunday 8th October 

Designing Gardens for Efficient Maintenance: Tom 
Wright 

Garden Style: inspiration and interpretation: Penelope 
Hobhouse 

Dry Landscape Gardening: Beth Chatto 

The Principles of Plant Selection: Christopher Lloyd 


The Speakers 
John Brookes 


runs an international landscape design practice and his 
own school of garden design in West Sussex, England. His 
work has taken him to many parts of the world, including 
Europe, the USA and the Middle East. He has spent several 
years in Iran, and has written extensively on the history and 
design of the great Islamic gardens. 


Elizabeth MacDougall 


was Director of Landscape Studies at Dumbarton Oaks, 
Washington DC. She edited the “Dumbarton Oaks 
Colloquia on the History of Landscape Architecture”, the 
first formal investigation of garden history. 


Peter Thoday 


is Senior Lecturer in Amenity Horticulture at the 
University of Bath. He is particularly interested in the 
inventive traditions in horticulture and in the development 
of horticultural therapy for the disabled. 


Anthony du Gard Pasley 


is co-principal of The English Gardening School, which 
offers comprehensive courses in the conception and design 
of gardens. He is a noted garden designer who has worked 
on the creation of gardens throughout Britain and Europe. 
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Michael Laurie 


is Professor of Landscape Architecture at the University 
of California at Berkeley. Together with Grace Hall he was 
responsible for the second edition of “Gardens are for 
People”, a record of the work and theory of Thomas Church, 
one of the foremost landscape designers of the 20th century. 


James van Sweden 


is one of the pioneers of a bold new style of American 
gardening, where cultivated garden and natural landscape 
merge. Gardens are planned to be dynamic and picturesque 
at all times, with plants that emerge, bloom and wither in 
rhythm with the seasons. 


International Center Park, Washington DC, designed by 3 
James Van Sweden (photos by Caroline Segui). 


Tom Wright 


is Senior Lecturer in Landscape and Amenity 
Horticulture at London University’s Wye College. His book 
“Large Gardens and Parks Maintenance, Management and 
Design” is essential reading for those involved in the 
preservation and running of large gardens. 


Penelope Hobhouse 


is renowned as a gardener, plantswoman, garden writer 
and garden planning consultant. She is responsible, with her 
husband, Professor John Malins, for the upkeep of the 
English National Trust Garden at Tintinhull House in 
Somerset. 


Beth Chatto 


is a leading authority on plant composition — colour, 
texture, shape and form. She is an expert on rare plants and 
on the development of gardens under very dry conditions. 


Christopher Lloyd 


is a celebrated plantsman whose writing has influenced 
new generations of gardeners to discover a free style of 
planting. 


Conference Venue 


Dallas Brooks Hall, 
300 Albert Street, 
East Melbourne 


How to register 


The full conference programme and registration forms 
are available from: 

Australian Garden Design Conference, 

15 Curran Street, North Melbourne, 3051. 

Tel. (03) 329.9938 

The fee for the full programme, which includes morning 
and afternoon tea and lunch on each day, is $296.00. A 
deposit of $96.00 is required with each registration, the full 
fee being payable by 3lst July. 


Stop Press 


Information has just been received that Roberto Burle 
Marx has accepted an invitation to attend the Conference. 

Burle Marx, and other Brazilian artists, notably architect 
Oscar Niemeyer, pioneered a new Brazilian artistic concept, 
one which was to put Brazil on the map. For the first time 
Brazilian flora was featured in gardens, in dramatic 
sculptural forms, and an architecture was conceived that bore 
no relationship with that of the mother country, Portugal. 

Marx’s recognition of the Brazilian landscape and 
Brazilian flora is closely intertwined with a social 
consciousness, with concern for “his” poor and disadvantaged 
people. 

He has a multitude of interests — costumes, stage settings, 
jewellery designing, designing fountains and creative 
cooking. He has revolutionized the landscape scene in his 
own country by dramatizing the curvaceous lines of nature 
with swirling masses of colourful plants, accented by taller 
forms of palms and other tropical foliage. 
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Fanny Anne Charsley, 
Wildflower Artist of the 1850s 


by Andrew Govanstone 


In January 1857 Fanny Anne Charsley, accompanied by 
a sister and brother-in-law, arrived in Melbourne aboard the 
sailing ship “Persia”. The journey reunited her with her 
brother Edward and her sisters Blanche, Alice and Emily, 
who had arrived aboard the “Clasmerden” some twelve 
months earlier. 

Fanny Anne resided in Melbourne for ten years. For many 
women of society it was the fashion of the day to study botany 
and the sciences, and they were often expert at sketching 
and painting flowers, fruits, birds and insects (1). At the age 
of 38 Fanny returned to England, and with her she took a 
folio of water coloured drawings of local wildflowers she had 
executed herself whilst living in Melbourne. Within a year 
of returning to England she reproduced the drawings in book 
form. On 1st November 1867 her book, “The Wildflowers 
around Melbourne”, was published by Day and Son Ltd of 
London. The book contained 13 of Fanny Anne’s drawings, 
each reproduced as large quarto lithograph prints and hand 
coloured. The drawings were of excellent quality, and showed 
minute details of each subject. The book was made available 
in Melbourne and became the first “popular” illustrated work 
on Victorian flora. 
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Opposite each hand coloured plate were details of the plant 
illustrated. Baron Ferdinand von Mueller, Victoria’s first 
Government Botanist, provided the information for which 
the artist was very grateful. She dedicated the book to him, 
and wrote in the Preface that Dr von Mueller was “a friend 
indeed”. “I cannot sufficiently thank him for the valuable 
information he has supplied me with”, she went on, “without 
which I could not have arranged my letter-press; nor can I 
think without admiration of the wonderful facility which he 
showed in his power of explaining botanical mysteries, 
proving himself the thorough master of his profession” (2). 

In recognition of the botanical value of the book the Baron 
named an Australian native flower Helipterum charsleyae 
after Fanny Anne. Unfortunately, due to the requirements 
of botanical nomenclature the species name is not recognised 
to-day. 

The historian C.E. Sayers wrote in an unpublished 
history of Malvern that “many of the plants and flowers 
illustrated in this rare book were collected by Daniel Webley” 
whom Sayers described as “one of the most noted of the early 
gardeners of the Malvern district. He was brought to work in 
the garden of Thomas Chirnside’s Werribee Park estate” (3). 


Plate Three 
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Plate Eight 


The botanical information printed in the book was both 
detailed and interesting. As an example, the information for 
Plate Two reads: 

“Epacris impressa (Labillardiere) Epacridaceae. Blooms 
in July. It passes as the Native Heath, and ranges over the 
same extent of country as the Correa speciosa. Dr Mueller 
observes “its shades of colour are brilliant and I know of no 
other plant which shows so much diversity in this respect; 
because there are numerous species of Epacris and of allied 
genera always white, but never passing through all shades of 
colour from pure white to deepest red”. There is no true 
Epacris in Western Australia, but the genus or subgenus 
Lysinema takes its place”. 

After her return to England Fanny Anne painted a large 
number of beautiful pictures of English wild flowers, which 
are carefully preserved among the present members of the 
family (4). In 1889 Miss Charsley and her surviving sisters 
removed to Hove, in Sussex, where she died on 2lst 
December 1915 at the age of 87. 

Today Fanny Anne’s book is highly prized. When, on the 
odd occasion that a copy comes onto the rare book market 
they sell for around $45,000 depending upon condition. 

Several illustrations from the book are reproduced below, 
with the permission of the State Library of Victoria. 

Plate Two: 

Epacris impressa Common Heath 

Plate Three: 

Dichopogon strictus syn D. laxum Chocolate Lily 

Villarsia reniformis syn V. parnassifolia Running Marsh 
Flower 
Patersonia glauca syn P. fragilis Short Purple Flag 


Plate Eleven 


Plate Eight 

Daviesia ulicifolia syn D. ulicina Gorse Bitter Pea 
Hardenbergia violacea syn V. monophylla Coral Pea 
Acacia oxycedrus Spike Wattle 

Clematis microphylla Small leaved Clematis 
Leptospermum laevigatum Coast Tea-tree 

Plate Eleven 

Goodenia geniculata Bent Goodenia 
Leptospermum myrsinoides Silky Tea-tree 

Viola betonicifolia Purple Violet 

Chamaescilla corymbosa syn Caesia corymbosa Blue Star 
Anguilaria dioica Early Nancy 

Drosera auriculata Tall Sundew 

Bulbine bulbosa Yellow Bulbine Lily 

Stylidium gramminifolium Grass Trigger Plant 
Viola hederacea \vy Leaf Violet 


Footnotes 


1. Bligh, Beatrice, Cherish the Earth; the Story of 
Gardening in Australia; pub Ure Smith Sydney 1973, p.19 

2.Charsley, Fanny Anne, The Wildflowers around 
Melbourne; pub Day & Son Ltd London 1867; Preface p.1 

3.Sayers, C.E., Malvern, A History; unpublished mss, 
p.153 

4. Charsley, George H., Biographical sketch of FA. 
Charsley, first published in The Victorian Naturalist, March 
1923, p.261, and reproduced in an article by A.K. Cavanagh 
entitled Fanny Anne Charsley and her Wildflower Paintings, 
pub in The Victorian Naturalist, Vol 100, Jan 1983, pp 21 to 
24. 


Garden Megapbytes 
— CioD 


by Alistair Hay 


Cussonia 


For dry areas there are relatively few megaphytes to choose 
from. Agave (Sisal or Century Plant) seems to be the 
commonest and splendid though it is, it has lost impact 
through familiarity. Then there are Yucca, Xanthorrhoea and 
Aloe — again sword-leaved monocotyledons, and of course 
the massive cacti and some mega-euphorbias, leafless and 
rude. 

Cussonia paniculata, however, is a drought resistant leafy 
Cabbage Tree, with a large orbicular tuft of palmate leaves 
on top of a woody stem with deeply fissured bark. It grows 
to about 4 metres tall and comes from South Africa, from 
the Eastern Cape to the Transvaal, Orange Free State, Natal 
and the Karoo. The leaflets of the leaf are themselves deeply 
and rather irregularly incised and bluish-grey with wax. 
Eliovson recommends them for cutting. Woody 
inflorescences emerge from the ends of the massive shoots 
and consist of large panicles of minute flowers. The plants 
can be used rather well in rock gardens, offsetting the usual 
bitty things, and although it is drought resistant, it can be 
grown well in ordinary well drained soil. C. paniculata is 
resistant to slight frosts, and usually evergreen except in very 
cold winters. There are some two dozen other species, from 
Tropical Africa to the Mascarene Islands; of these only C. 
spicata seems to be grown in Australia. It is a larger tree than 
C. paniculata, with glossy leaves, unbranched inflorescences 
and, a coastal plant in its native habitat, it is frost tender. 

Cussonia is a memeber of the ivy family, Araliaceae. Ivy 
(Hedera) is one of its smallest plants, and the majority are 
massive, rather low trees. The huge genus Schefflera is 
perheps its best known member with giant species. A number 
of Schefflera species are epiphytic, making an extraordinary 
sight of immense woody shoots and umbrella leaves growing 
high in the boughs of a forest tree, strapped on with strangling 
roots. The commonly grown house plant, S. arboricola, gets 
its name from this habit, though it is atypical in its small 
branchy construction. S. elegantissima (usually sold as 
Dizygotheca elegantissima), from New Caledonia and 
Polynesia, is usually seen as a small fine leaved pot plant, but 
planted out it becomes a large umbrella tree with less divided 
deep green glossy leaves and mottled petioles, and is an 
excellent border tree for light shade in frost free areas. Fatsza, 
from Japan, is frost tolerant and often cultivated in shade for 
its bold effect. It hybridized with Hedera to produce x 
Fatshedera, a slender erect shrub. 

The wonderfully vigorous and invasive, deliciously acrid 
smelling 7étrapanax papyrifera (Chinese Rice-paper Plant), 


Cussonia paniculata 


Doryanthes excelsa 
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puts out mad huge hairy panicles of flowers in winter and 
early spring from fat scaly yellow buds. It is a marvellous 
plant for frost free areas (it will come up from the base if the 
above ground parts are frosted off). Set loose it epitomises 
plant life-force with rank ever extending thickets of thick 
woody stems, suckering at great length from the roots. 
Cultivation consists chiefly of controlling it. This is 
practically effected by confining it with a close cut lawn. It 
is said to grow well in tubs. It is mildly salt tolerant, probably 
due to its hairiness. 

The mainly sub-tropical and warm temperate genus 
Aralia has a few species cultivated as ornamental trees. They 
have highly compound leaves and thick armed sparsly 
branched stems. The plants are deciduous in winter, and the 
leaves become brilliant yellow before falling. Aralia spinosa 
(from North America) is frost hardy. 

But it is in the tropics that the Araliads become their most 
extravagant. Osmoxylon (as it is now sadly called — it was 
once Boerlagiodendron) a Malesian genus of about 50 species, 
has immense palmately lobed leaves with highly divided 
segments and, at the base of the metre long leaf stalks, 
wonderful spirally inserted finely toothed comb-like stipules 
which, in the wild, form the framework of ants’ nests. In fruit 
the tree produces thousands of black berries in a metre wide 
flat-topped deep red woody compound umbel. It is to be 
hoped that it will be introduced soon to cultivation here. 
Trevesia, another tropical Malesian genus, has extraordinary 
palmate leaves in which the stalks of the leaflets are webbed 
at the base, but free before they run into the leaflet. Trevesia 
palmata is sometimes seen for sale as a pot plant. 

There are many other members of this beautiful family 
of plants, but we cannot pass on without mentioning 
Harmsiopanax, a relict group which links this family with 
the Umbellifers (carrots and so on). There are only three 
species, of which two are from New Guinea, and of these H. 
ingens is the most splendid. Growing to around 18 metres 
tall, unbranched, with the trunk covered in spines, bearing 
great rusty haired thorny leaves, it erupts at the end of years 
of life into a four metre or so tall and across panicle. Then 
it fruits and the whole thing dies, rots and collapses. In the 
wild it is a gregarious pioneer of landslips in the high 
mountains, and an unforgettable sight in flower, bringing 
dinosaurs to the imagination. 

Reference: 

Eliovson, S., 1973. South African Wildflowers for the 
Garden; 5th edition, Macmillan, Johannesburg. 


Doryanthes 


Of all the Australian native megaphytes Doryanthes 1s 
surely one of the most, if not the most, spectacular. And while 
most other native megaphytes are rainforest plants 
Doryanthes is a genus represented in rather drier, sclerophyll 
vegetation. It therefore makes a very useful “power plant” in 
currently fashionable native sclerophyll schemes. ‘There are 
two species, both of which are well known, D. excelsa, the 


bigger with erect peduncles and globose to flat heads of 
flowers, and D. palmeri with leaning peduncles and rather 
elongate, one-sided flower heads. Both species are somewhat 
Agave like in general appearance, with a massive rosette of 
sword-like leaves, from the centre of which, after some years, 
emerges an inflorescence like an immense asparagus spear, 
with a series of leaves along its length. The whole crown dies 
after fruiting, and the plant perpetuates by basal suckers. The 
flowers are magnificent, red and lily-like, numerous, 
subtended by many robust bracts, and they appear in a 
protracted sequence, to be followed eventually by large 
pendulous capsular fruits containing flat winged seeds. Even 
before flowering the huge leaf rosettes of really well grown 
plants are an outstanding sight in themselves. D. excelsa is 
found in coastal parts of central and northern New South 
Wales, common on sandstone, while D. palmeri has a more 
northerly range, extending into Queensland. Both species 
can, however, be cultivated as far south as Victoria, though 
the flowers, which mostly appear in winter and spring, are 
frost sensitive. Doryanthes is best grown in well drained soils, 
with some organic matter added in very sandy areas, and 
responds well to light fertilizing. They tolerate a range of 
light conditions from full sun to partial shade. They can also 
be grown successfully in very large containers. As the crowns 
take several years to come to flower, and die afterwards, it 
as well to plant several of different sizes initially, so that yearly 
flowering is established as soon as possible. Propagation is 
by seed (but rather slow), by division of the huge clumps, or 
by the removal of basal suckers at the edege of the clumps. 
Elliott and Jones note that the established clumps can be 
successfully transplanted. 

D. excelsa in particular is often seen for sale as what must 
be the biggest cut flower, and it can be dried quite successfully 
— its curious woody stamens persisting very well. It is apt 
to be embarassing, however, when one’s 15 feet flower 
arrangment topples over like some minor living room lumber 
operation. 

Doryanthes occupies an isolated position in the big alliance 
of lily-like families of monocotyledons, and has in the past 
been generally included in Liliaceae (conceived in such a 
broad sense as to be meaningless), Amaryllidaceae and 
Agavaceae, both spuriously. More recently it has been 
determined as belonging in a family of its own, 
Doryanthaceae, in recognition of its isolated relict status, and 
its nearest allies are probably such plants as Phormium (New 
Zealand Flax). 

References: 

Dahlgren, R.M.T. and Clifford, H.T., 1981. The 
Monocotyledons; a Comparative Study; Academic Press, 
London. 

Eliot, W.R. and Jones, D.L., 1984. Encyclopaedia of 
Australian Plants suitable for cultivation; Vol 3; Lothian, 
Melbourne. 


Twentieth Century 
Roses 


by Peter Beales; published by Collins 
Harvill 1988; approximately $75.00 


reviewed by Trevor Nottle 


This book, a companion volume to 
“Classic Roses”, has been produced in the 
same splendid format that attracted so 
many buyers to the first volume. The 
problem for an author attempting a 
sequel is to match the authority, scope 
and style of the text; the publisher, as 
usual, has the easier task of matching the 
format and publication. To achieve this 
in the field of horticulture an author must 
have at hand an immensely deep store of 
knowledge and a purposeful vision of the 
completed work. Peter Beales has that 
depth of knowledge and the vision, and 
one more vital quality — a passion for 
roses of all kinds. This book is a thorough 
compendium of 20th century roses and 
will find a place on many a gardener’s 
most useful shelf of books. The roses 
described are a personal choice from the 
many thousands of roses that have been 
bred and introduced this century. Even 
sO it is an eclectic selection. Only time 
will tell which of the roses will become 
great stayers and be regarded as “Classic 
Roses”. As yet we are too close to know 
so there will undoubtedly be some 
familiar to readers outside England and 
others unknown there that will not be 
found in these pages. This is not a 
detraction from the scope of this book, 
merely a reflection of the fact that 
gardeners, like all humans, see the past 
more clearly than the future. Mr Beales, 
however, does offer his readers some 
insights into the roses of the future, for 
besides the chapters on hybrid teas, 
floribundas and miniature roses which 
would be expected in a book such as this 
there are excellent chapters on shrub 
roses, climbers and ramblers, and 


procumbent shrub roses. This last 
chapter provides the reader with ample 
evidence that there are still new fields of 
breeding to be developed by rosarians, 
and new opportunities for using roses in 
our gardens. 


WSESESSSSK BOOK REVIEW. 


All this is well covered in two 
introductory chapters on_ the 
development of modern roses and the 
uses of roses in landscaping. Seeing the 
evidence in the photographs and reading 
the descriptions in the “dictionary” part 
of the book strongly confirm that roses 
continue to be a rich field for breeders, 
gardeners, and enthusiasts, in all their 
many guises. 

Strongly recommended for the 
keenest rosarians and all gardeners alert 
to the need to garden for the future. 


Antique Flowers 


text by Katherine Whiteside, 
photographs by Mick Hales; 
published by Conran Octopus, 1988; 
recommended retail price $45.00 


reviewed by Tim North 


One hundred years in cultivation is the 
criterion for inclusion in this book. It is 
not, as the author points out, a book of 
rarieties or plants now lost, but of old 
favorites. So the plant connoisseur or 
collector will find little new here, but 
Columbines, Goatsbeard, Valerian, 
Feverfew, Foxgloves, Sweet Rocket, 
Jacob’s Ladder, and more. Furthermore, 
it is a personal choice of the author’s. 

Fortunately Penelope Hobhouse and 
John T. Fitzpatrick, of the Thomas 
Jefferson Center for Historic Plants in 
Virginia, come to the rescue by each 
contributing a foreword which 
adequately set the scene. Penelope 
Hobhouse describes this book as a 
“cheerful evocation of the need for 
conservation .. and timely because it 
serves as an aide memoire to plants that 
may be threatened”. 

At a time when nurseries, and seed 
catalogues abound with “new 
introductions” it certainly is timely to 
have a book, and a lavishly produced one 
at that, to remind us of the simple plants 
that preceded them, and which, in many 
cases, will outlast them. This book gives 
a historical context to what might 
otherwise have been rather banal and 
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over familiar; it includes quotations and 
anecdotes, as well as historical references. 
The photographs, by the author's 
husband, Mick Hales, are outstanding. 


The Practical 
Australian Gardener 


by Peter Cundall; published by 
McPhee Gribble/Penguin, 1989. 


reviewed by Tim North 


Peter Cundall has been the voice of 
popular gardening in Tasmania for many 
years. This is, so far as I am aware, his 
first published book, and the emphasis is 
very much on the practical, “how to do 
it and when to do it”. 

It is divided into twelve chapters, 
corresponding with the months of the 
year, and each chapter is divided, firstly 
into a “guide to action” and then into four 
weekly sections. Thus we are given a 
complete week by week calendar of what 
to do throughout the year. Of course, as 
every gardener knows, it seldom works 
out quite like that. Even allowing for 
climatic differences from one area to 
another (and the author does explain that 
the book really applies only to temperate 
and cool areas) no two successive seasons 
are exactly the same, so what one does 
in, say, the third week in August one year 
may come sooner or later the next year. 
So one does have to have enough 
knowledge, or perhaps common sense is 
needed more than knowledge, to be 
flexible when working to Mr Cundall’s 
calendar. 

He does cover an immense amount of 
ground, from summer pest control to 
creating a garden pond, lawn making and 
hedges, drainage, pruning berry fruits, 
eliminating moss, protecting plants from 
possums, dogs and cats, how to get 
massive yields of peas, the list goes on and 
on. Mr Cundall is clearly a practical 
gardener who regularly does all these 
things himself. The sub-title is “using 
sensible organic methods” which no 
doubt will appeal to many environment- 
conscious gardeners. 


This will, no doubt, be an immensely 
useful reference book for the not so 
expert gardener who needs to check on 
fairly basic information now and again, 
and it will also introduce the more 
experienced to a good many handy hints. 


The Perennial 
Gardener 


by Frederick McGourty; published 
by Houghton Mifflin, New York, 
1989; $US24.95. 


reviewed by Tim North 


People are drawn to the United States 
by different things. Some go to see the 
Grand Canyon, or Disneyland, some to 
Broadway or Fifth Avenue, some 
Beverley Hills or Las Vegas. High on my 
own list is Hillside Gardens, in that 
beautiful north-west corner of 
Connecticut, where it seems to rain a lot; 
at least it rains when I go there. A great 
many people go to Hillside Gardens, and 
they go there to see the ebullient, jovial, 
witty Fred McGourty and his charming 
wife, Mary Ann. Fred knows more about 
hardy perennials than almost anyone 
else, and at Hillside you will see more 
varieties that are unfamiliar than you will 
see in any other nursery or garden. To 
walk around Hillside with Fred, and 
listen to him extolling the virtues of one 
plant or another, or their idiosyncracies, 
is an experience. 

Fred McGourty is no dry-as-dust 
plantsman. Plants to him are more than 
living things, to be nurtured and 
correctly named; they are the elements 
used in making a composition, a 
composition that has to be practical, 
undemanding, and easy on the eye. In 
this sense he is a sort of latter day male 
equivalent of Gertrude Jekyll, though 
with a greatly expanded sense of humour; 
I doubt, though, whether he would 
appreciate the comparison. But he 
believes that plants are to be used, and 
not merely grown for their own intrinsic 
merits. 

Besides being a practical and 
extremely knowledgeable plantsman and 
a first-rate garden designer, Fred is one 
of the best gardening writers around to- 
day, one of which even Christopher 
Lloyd approves. He is one of those writers 
you want to read, not just because you 


are going to learn from him but because 
he’s fun — and that is a rare combination. 
Read him on “Cabbages, Kings and 
Kohlrabi”, or on marigolds — ‘I am in 
my post-marigold period of gardening 
. .. but marigolds, you see, are part of the 
marital compromise”. Or on “Plant 
Snobs” — “My idea of purgatory is to sit 
next to a hemerocallis collector on a bus 
on the Long Island expressway late on a 
Friday afternoon during a heat wave 
when the bus breaks down”. He has some 
sensible remarks to make about an 
“American garden style’, which 
proponents of a national ethos for 
Australian gardens would do well to read; 
“What is the point of a single American 
garden? To many gardeners the joy of 
American horticulture is its diversity. I 
do not care to go to Los Angeles and see 
a photocopy of a garden down the road 
from me in Connecticut, although it 
might satisfy the sense of uniformity 
needed by those who feel most 
comfortable putting gardens into a mold. 
It is like painting by numbers, I suppose, 
and welcomed especially by designers 
who fear originality, or by those who are 
too involved with structures to learn a 
variety of plants”. Does that strike a 
chord? 

“The Perennial Gardener” joins a 
select number of books which have a 
semi-permanent position beside my bed, 
for nocturnal “dipping into”. I was lucky 
enough to have been sent a copy of this 
book by the publishers; if your interest is 
in hardy perennial plants, or if you just 
enjoy a darned good gardening book, 
badger your local bookseller to get you a 
copy. The publishers’ address is: 
Houghton Mifflin, 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, New York, NY 10017 


Old Garden Flowers 


by Brian Halliwell; published by 
Bishopsgate Press, 1987; 
recommended retail price $24.00 


reviewed by Trevor Nottle 


Although this book has been 
published for over a year it has not 
previously come to my attention, possibly 
because the publisher does not have a 
distributor in Australia. Compared to 
many other recent publications it appears 


a “Plain Jane” with very few, and small, 
black and white illustrations and colour 
plates inserted only between pages of 
printed text. 

The text, however, is as 
comprehensive a study of flowers from 
old English gardens as could be wished 
for by any gardener. The book is unusual 
in that the plants are listed principally by 
their common name; thus readers will 
find entries for Spotted Dead Nettle, 
Jew’s Mallow, Rose of Sharon, and Fair 
Maids of France, though perhaps these 
are better known in Australia by their 
“proper” names, Lamium, Kerria, 
Hypericum and Ranunculus 
aconitifolius. In a one page introduction 
the author announces his decision to 
avoid writing about specialist plants such 
as Auriculas, Pinks, Tulips, Narcissus and 
the like, and to concentrate on those 
which are “unjustly neglected”. 

Unlike many other books about old- 
fashioned plants this one includes trees 
and herbs as well as the more common 
annuals, biennials, bulbs and perennials. 
In all 75 different plants are included 
with extensive biographical details, 
garnered from early gardening books. 
Among the more unusual plants (for 
England) are the Castor Oil Plant 
(Ricinus communis), Chatham Island 
Forget-me-not (Myosotidium hortensia), 
Hardy Hibiscus (Hibiscus rosa-sinensis), 
Judas Tree (Cercts siliquastrum), Maize, 
Pomegranate and Sunflower (Helianthus 
annuus). 

This book will not appeal to all 
gardeners, even the historically minded, 
but it does contain much information and 
represents excellent value for money-in 
these days of the $49.95 median price for 
imported gardening books. 


The English Vicarage 
Garden 


edited by Piers Dudgeon; published 
by Michael Joseph and Pilot 
Productions, 1988; recommended 
retail price $45.00. 


reviewed by Trevor Nottle 


Writing before Christmas a reviewer 
of this book wrote in a Melbourne 
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Floriade ‘89 


The 1989 Floriade will cover an area of two and a half 
hectares in Canberra’s Commonwealth Park, the site of the 
Bicentennial Floriade. This makes it 25% larger than last 
year’s Floriade. 

The bedding display will be made up of over 163,000 
daffodils, tulips, Dutch iris. liliums and hyacinths. There 
will be around 35,000 flowering annuals in the display, 
comprising Bellis, polyanthus, Iceland poppies, as well as 
ranunculus. Many thousands of small “bedding” bulbs will 
be used, including Muscari and Tritelia. 

The majority will have been planted in early April, with 
the tulips being planted in early May. 


The beds will be made up with approximately 1,000 cubic 
metres of compost, which has been especially prepared over 
the past nine months. 

A temporary “conservatory” (a large tent) will house 
container-grown labelled specimens of all the species used 
in the Floriade, and will also include other bulbous species 
such as freesias. The conservatory will feature a floral art 
display of spring flowering plants and a bonsai collection. 

The Floriade will run a week longer than last year, from 
16th September to 15th October, and will again feature music 
and dance both during the week and at weekends. 

The Canberra Theatre will feature a programme of events 
during Floriade, with Marcel Marceau, Acker Bilk, West Side 
Story, and a Korean Dance Troupe. 


(Cont. from p. 221.) 
BOOK REVIEWS 


newspaper that on title alone this book 
was worth buying. Perhaps she thought 
it suitably “Brit” to leave in her guest 
room alongside “The English Dog at 
Home” and other amusingly eccentric 
utles. 

My reason for buying it was based on 
several “thumbing-throughs” some 
weeks apart and a longer period of 
thinking about it over the Christmas 
holiday. 

I have first to admit that this is a pretty 
quirky sort of book and not likely to be 
much help to the Little Aussie Battler 
struggling to turn a wilderness of kikuyu 
into a garden. So why would I buy it? 
What excuses could I fabricate to 
convince myself that I should have it? It 
does have lots of pretty coloured pictures 
and it oozes comfortable sunny 
afternoons, taking tea amid the flowers. 
And it does offer readers a feeling of a 
more caring age and reflects Christian 
values in that the garden can be a place 
of solace and a living demonstration of 
many a sermon. 

But what sold me were the number of 
entries that related to famous 19th 
century clergymen-gardeners — Dean 
Hole, Canon Ellacombe, Canon Charles 
Kingsley, Gilbert White, and others less 
well known such as Bishop Hunkin and 
Canons John and Arthur Boscowan. As 
naturalists, plantsmen, breeders, 


collectors and designers they roll across 
the pages in a fascinating parade. How 
many of their ilk could be found in 
Australia, I wonder? I do not wish to 


provoke the “Australian Manse Garden” 
or anything like that, but I can only recall 
one known to me, the Reverend E.W. 
Philpott, a daffodil breeder from 
Bridgewater in South Australia. 
Although this is a book which I found 
quite interesting, it is but one of many in 
a genre which is beginning to be 
overworked by publishers. It is obviously 
intended to lure impulse buyers who 
don’t need much convincing to spend 
their money. Intending buyers should be 
able to convince themselves that there is 
sufficient substance in the text to make 
the purchase more than a decorative item 
for the bedside table in the guest room. 


Creating a Victorian 
Flower Garden 


by Stefan Buczaki; published by 
William Collins, 1988; recommended 
retail price $39.95 


reviewed by Trevor Nottle 


The main attractions of this book are 
a series of full page watercolours made 
in the 1800s by a lady called Alice 
Drummond-Hay from Perthshire in 
Scotland. They form the backbone 
around which the author has been given 
space to relate them to the present day 
publishers’ money-spinner, ‘The 
Nostalgic and Pretty Gardening Book”. 

Readers may tell from my tone that I 


was not particularly impressed once I got 
down to reading the book rather than 
looking at it. The author is claimed, in 
the blurb on the dust jacket, to be an 
eminent gardening writer, broadcaster 
and columnist. One could have wished 
his publisher had given him sufficient 
room to develop his theme rather than 
cramping the text in order to wrap it 
around a pretty design layout. It does 
seem pretty much a book made to a well 
known recipe that is becoming 
moribund. The author is not helped by 
what is obviously an important 
consideration for his publisher — the 
American market. In trying to relate to 
an international market the author is 
forced to so widen his view that his 
objective is in danger of becoming lost 
amid a mass of generalizations. 

He deserves a better opportunity to 
show his talent, and the pictures by Alice 
Drummond-Hay deserve a better text to 
enhance their nostalgic scrap-book 
charm. 

An appealing book that is marred by 
the dead hand of the publisher; it could 
have been done so much better. 

A list of suppliers and useful addresses 
at the end of the book is almost laughable, 
at least so far as those given for Australia 
go. What research led the author to think 
that useful information about plants and 
gardens in Australia could be had from 
the Queensland Council of Garden 
Clubs, the Association of Societies for 
Growing Australian Plants, the 
Horticultural Association of South 
Australia, or the Canberra Horticultural 
Society? 
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The Leura Gardens 
Festival 1989 


The Leura Gardens Festival will once again be held over 
a period of nine days, commencing on Saturday 7th October 
through to Sunday 15th October. Gardens will be open daily 
from 9.30 am to 4.30 pm. 

The Leura Gardens Festival Committee Inc. is a 
voluntary organization which works all the year to make a 
success of the Festival, and all proceeds go to the Blue 
Mountains District Anzac Memorial Hospital to purchase 
necessary equipment for patient care and for the community 
generally. 

The gardens at Leura are widely known and recognized 
as one of the area’s greatest attractions. A Horticulture Display 
and Sales Centre will be located off Watkins Road, adjacent 
to the golf links. Shrubs and other plants will be on sale. An 
Information Centre will also be located on the corner of 
Fitzroy and Gladstone Roads. Tickets to the gardens may be 
purchased at the Information Centre or at any garden gate. 
An inclusive ticket covering all gardens open will cost $7.00, 
and tickets to individual gardens $2.00. Children of school 
age $2.00 on any day of the Festival. 

Further information is available from the Leura Gardens 
Festival Committee Inc., PO Box 131 Leura, NSW 2781, or 
by telephoning Mr W. Jensen on (047) 82.2363. 


Letters 


Dear Editor, 

In my article “A Botanist visits China” (Garden Journal 
Vol 8/3, pp 118-121), the final picture shows a tree with 
striking white bracts contrasting with the normal green 
leaves, and small yellow flowers. Dr Wayne G. Donaldson, 
of Wahroonga, has kindly identified this plant as Mussaenda 
frondosa, which is confirmed by the photograph in Stirling 
Macoboy’s “What Flower is That”. Mussaenda frondosa is 
not the original “Dove Tree”, which is Davidia involucrata. 
This tree has similar pale bracts, often paired, which gave 
rise to such common names as “Dove Tree”, “Ghost Tree”, 
and “Pocket Handkerchief Tree” (p. 59 of Roy Lancaster’s 
“Trees for Your Garden”, 1974, Floraprint Ltd). 

The contrasting foliage probably affords some advantage 
in attracting pollinators. This kind of visual signal has arisen 
independently in diverse plants that are not close relatives. 
In other examples (Bougainvillea, Poinsettia) the modified 
leaves have not only failed to develop green chloroplasts, but 
have become brightly coloured. 

Yours sincerely, 

David Murray. 


Bowral Tulip Time Festival 


A new dimension will be added to this year’s Tulip Time 
Festival, to be held from 23rd September to 2nd October, 
with a donation of 10,000 tulip bulbs by the Mount Eymard 
Retirement Home. These will be planted in the various 
gardens that will be open to the public during the Festival, 
and will complement the 55,000 bulbs planted in the Corbett 
Gardens, in the town centre. 


Now available 
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Well made in dark green vinyl with gold lettering 
and pocket for year tab. Avaliable at $11.00 - price 
includes sales tax, packing, postage. 


Binders can be picked up from our Bowral office. 
Cost $9.00 per binder. 
Holds up to 9 copies. 


Please forward cheque with order to: 


Australlan Garden Journal Pty Ltd 
Shop 3, 367 - 371 Bong Bong Street, 
Bowral NSW 2576 

tel (048) 61.4999 

postal address: PO Box 588, Bowral, 
NSW 2576. 
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The Mary MacKillop Rose 


This year the Sisters of St Joseph are 
promoting a rose in honour of their 
founder, Mary MacKillop. Mary 
MacKillop lived to see a vast network of 
St Joseph’s Convents and _ other 
foundations dotted throughout Australia. 
She died in 1909 at the age of 67, and it 
is hoped that in the near future she will 
be proclaimed as the first Australian born 
canonised Saint. 

The Mary MacKillop rose, featured 
in Swane’s rose catalogue, is described as 
having delicate, high-centred blooms of 
shell pink deeply edged with rose pink 
on the outer petals. The flowers are quick 
to repeat and appear in clusters of two or 
three per stem or sometimes singly on 
each stem. There is a slight rose 
fragrance. The bush is of medium height 
with dense foliage and a strong recurrent 
flowering habit. 


Heritage Roses 


The Illawarra and ‘Tablelands 
Heritage Rose Group will hold a Lunch 
and Book Day on Saturday 17th June, and 
a Treasure Hunt Rose Dig on Saturday 
15th July. Both these events will be held 
at 59 Aldridge Avenue, East Corrimal, 
2518, commencing at midday. On 19th 
August they will have an Open Day and 
Garden Stroll at the home of Jan and Roy 
Skott, RMB275 Princes Highway, 
Darkes Forest. Further information from 
Shirley Stevenson, tel (042) 83.2210. 


Bonsai Study Course 


Queensland Distance Education 
College (formerly the Technical 
Correspondence School), announces the 
release of a new home study course in 
Bonsai. A colour video is included in the 
learning kit, and lecture notes cover all 
aspects of Bonsai culture. The address for 
course enquiries and enrolments is 
QDEC, GPO Box 1326, Brisbane 4001. 


Taronga Zoo’s Floral Clock 


The Floral Clock, donated to Taronga 
Zoo by the late Sir Arthur Richard, was 
set in motion on 19th December 1928. 
Its mechanism is the same as that of a 
town clock with all movement controlled 
by heavy weights; it is wound by the Zoo’s 
gardening staff every day and gains no 
more than about one minute daily. 

The face of the clock is re-designed 
every year with plants donated by Yates. 
35,000 plants of 10 different varieties are 
used in the face and its surrounds. The 
year’s message, “Keeping Time for 60 
Years”, was planted to celebrate the 60th 
birthday of this favourite Zoo landmark. 


A Garden City 


The Government of Singapore is 
actively promoting the concept and 
realisation of a Garden City. Gracious 
living with a green and clean 
environment is its ultimate aim. 

Over the years 5.3 million trees and 
shrubs have been planted, and there are 
now 4,500 ha of turf in parks, 
playgrounds, open spaces, along 
roadways and in housing estates. 

At the same time the pressure for the 
small amount of land to be used for 
purposes other then primary production 
increases. By 1995 the current 4,000 ha 
of farmland will be halved. But the 
projected farm output is expected to 
remain substantially at its present level 
through the introduction of modern high 
technology. Small farms are being 
encouraged to join together to form large 
units, big enough to employ scientists and 
other professionals. “Agrotechnology 
parks” will comprise up to 300 individual 
farms; these high-tech parks will market 
their cultivation technology through 
consultancy services and will serve as 
places of interest for tourists and 
educational centres for tropical 
agriculture. 

(From “Chronica Horticulturae”, Vol 
28/4, Nov 1988). 


The Killer Shrub 


Barrier Concepts Inc, of Oak Ridge 
Tennessee, are marketing the trifoliate 
orange under the brand name “Living 
Fence‘; it is otherwise known as “PT? 
which stands for pain and terror. The 10 
cm razor-sharp thorns make these bushes 
almost impossible to climb over. They 
grow naturally in the hills of East 
Tennesseee, sometimes reaching a height 
of six metres, and have been used by local 
farmers to protect livestock. Barrier 
Concepts are selling trifoliate oranges to 
such security minded customers as the 
CIA and the military. The Marine Corps 
Air Station at Cherry Point, North 
Carolina, bought 32,000 bushes to 
encircle ammunition depots, fuel 
bunkers, and runways. Although they 
take five years to reach an effective size 
they last three times as long as most metal 
fences and cost less than one-tenth that 
of chain link fences. 


New methods of gene transfer 


A laser transfer system is being 
developed in California, in which laser 
beams are used to blast holes in cell walls 
and membranes, allowing DNA 
molecules, present in high 
concentrations in the surrounding 
medium, to enter. This method will be 
used for gene transfer in-grains and other 
plants for which regeneration by 
protoplast fusions will not work. Another 
method is the particle gun, developed in 
New York, by which small particles of 
tungsten coated with DNA are shot into 
the target from a 22 calibre rifle. As the 
tungsten pieces pass through the target 
cells the DNA is left in the tissues. Plant 
transformation has not been successful 
yet with these methods, but both hold 
promise for genetic transfer. 

(From “Pacific Horticulture”, Spring 
1989), 
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CLOYNE NURSERY 
A Garden of Roses 
Peruse our fully descriptive catalogue of over 300 roses from ABELIOPHYLLUM to ZALUZIANSKYA 


| ; 
Oo ee ely RARE and UNUSUAL PLANTS 
Species Gallicas Damasks FOR the COLLECTOR 
Albas Centifolias Moss Roses 
China Roses Hybrid Musks Portland Roses 341 MT MACEDON ROAD, 
Bourbons Noisettes Climbers MT. MACEDON, 3441 
Hybrid Perpetuals Tea Roses Floribundas (Rear Trading Post General Store) 
Old rose catalogue available $2.00 orders taken now. P.O. Box 39, Mt. Macedon 
Judith Pfeiffer OPEN 10 AM - 5 PM Closed Wednesday and Thursday 


Cloyne Nursery, CATALOGUE $4.00 POSTED SORRY NO MAIL ORDERS 
Rose Valley Road, Cooma, NSW 2630 
Phone: (064) 52 1063 Nursery open 7 days PERSONAL ATTENTION ASSURED 


ENGLISH TEAK FURNITURE ¢ Traditional craftsmanship 


LISTER (Estab. 1895) ¥ a te free 4 
BARLOW TYRIE (Estab. 1920) olid, seasoned tea 


e Handsome, comfortable 
BEWARE OF ASIAN COPIES 
or BARLOW TYRIE — Made in England 


aN pes S 
benches 

chairs 

tables 
planters 


Cheviot 4 ft table. 


Rahat ite rf aaa 
meas Berkeley chairs. 


Warwick 4 ft. Also 5 ft, 6 ft, 8 ft and armchair. 
LISTER and BARLOW TYRIE traditional outdoor and garden furniture adds timeless good taste to the environment 


together with strength and lasting beauty. All benches available in varying sizes and with matching chairs. Sole Australian 
distributor of English Lister and Barlow Tyrie teak furniture, Sussex trug baskets and Versaille tubs. 


PARK LANE GARDEN FURNITURE 
87 Winston Avenue, Daw Park, S.A. 5041. Tel. (08) 276 9988 


For stockist information and trade enquiries, phone: 


N.SW. (02) 73 1057 © VIC. (03) 727 1014 * WA. (09) 478 2488 
¢ QLD. (07) 277 6755 ¢ ACT. (062) 80 5022 © TAS. (003) 31 3303 


JENNY SMITH GARDENS 
GARDEN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


UNIQUE SWIMMING POOLS & PONDS 
OUTDOOR CONSTRUCTION 
WALLS, FENCES, LATTICE 
SPRINKLER SYSTEMS. 
CONSULTING. 


16 Clarke Street, Prahran. Vic. 3181 
(03) 51 6550 


FREEHOLD PROPERTY 


FOR SALE 


ieee : TASMANIA 
qi FUN A GS cies 7 HOLYROOD HOUSE 


c.1840 
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UGTA UH Bes Mui — (02) 54 1316 
Renovated Georgian house on approx. 6 acres. English 
style gardens of 2 acres established in mid 1800s. 
Magnificent variety of European trees & shrubs, such as; 
oaks, elms, linden, lime, maples, claret & golden ashes, 
redwoods many more. Garden has been restored to 
original layout with heavy work completed. Featuring 
large well kept lawns, lily pond & masses of bulbs. Paths 
wind their way through the garden. 


Situated 1 hr. from Hobart & Launceston we are 

presently trading as a restaurant, but would be ideal for 

a garden minded person for semi retirement house and 

or tea rooms. Convict built stone stables. Town water & 

sewerage. Good quality equipment & fittings included. 
$260,000. 


Pacific Horticulture 


The magazine for gardeners everywhere who enjoy 
reading about plants and gardens. It is colorful, 
varied, and, our readers say, not frequent enough. 
They also say: 


“What a treasure it is.’ Ken Gillanders, Tasmania, Australia 
“Second to none.” Gerd Priebe, Athens, Greece 


“.. Exceptional. . .in content, depth, breadth, and intelligence.’ 
Paul Hawken, California, U.S.A. 


“One of the finest horticultural magazines in circulation today.” 
Rosemary Verey, Gloucestershire, England 


“My favorite, though | read many gardening magazines from all over 
the world.” Rose Marie Vassallo-Villaneau, Tregastel, France 


“.. .authoritative, sound, and eminently readable.’ 
Norman Caldwell, Victoria, Australia 


“~. .the graceful combination of science and art.” 
William Bryant Logan, The Gardener's Book of Sources 


“...avery high standard. . . the highest in the world.” 
Graham S. Thomas, Surrey, England 


“., .a level of excellence rarely achieved in the history of gardening 
periodicals.” Peter Maynard, Sussex, England 


“Enjoy your book reviews and the candid manner in which you 
note defects and give credit.” Frank Cabot, New York, U.S.A. 


“Would hate to miss an issue.” 
Georgina Bassingthwaighte, N.S.W., Australia 
Subscribe now by sending $16 (in U.S. currency 


please) for a year of four issues to Pacific 
Horticulture, P.O. Box 485, Berkeley, CA 94701, 


U.S.A. 


Maxicr 


& Multic 


LANTAND SOIL =~ 
2S litre P NUTRIENT 


Insecticides & Plant food, 
that really get you Growing! 


VALARIE DAWSON PTY LTD 


As dealers in antique garden statuary and 
ornaments we are keen buyers, paying very good prices 
for all items that will complement our stock. 


A rare early 18th century sandstone pedestal 
supporting a bronze 17th century sundial. 
Overall height 4’0". 


The School of Arts, 1891, 
Argyle Street, MOSS VALE. NSW 2577 
Telephone (048) 68 3066 Fax (048) 68 3193 


V. betulifolium: available from stock 

V. x burkwoodii: available from stock 

V. x carlcephalum: available from stock 

V. carlesii: available May onwards until sold out 
V. davidii: male and female plants available 
V. farreri: available from stock 

V. japonicum: available from stock 

V. x juddii: available now 

V. macrocephalum: available now 

V. odoratissimum: available from stock 

V. opulus "Nanum" available from stock 


Catalogue available $3.00 post free. 


THE COTTAGE GARDEN PLANT SPECIALIST 
MICHAEL PITKIN—THE PLANTSMAN 


We specialise in the growing and research of perennial garden plants for the Australian climate. We also specialise in the genus 
Viburnum and aim to bring as many as we can back into garden cultivation, as they have been long neglected. 


New Zealand in the Spring 
October 1989 


A tour of gardens and historic places personally 
conducted by Shirley Stackhouse and John Morris. 
It will follow the same style of the very successful 

Friends "Interstate" tours. 


For a brochure telephone or write to: 
The Friends, Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Mrs. Macquarie’s Rd, Sydney. 2000 Tel. (02) 231 8182 
or John Morris , 13 Simmons St., Balmain. NSW 2041 
Tel. (02) 810 2565 (all hours) 


Calder Highway, Malmsbury, Vic. 
8 km north of Kyneton 


BLEAK HOUSE 
2 tr south of Malmsbury 


GARDEN OF 1000 ROSES 
underplanted with herbs and perennials 
Roses and perennials for sale —_ Horticultural Bookshop 
Catalogues available Tea-Rooms 
Open every day 10am - 5pm 

also 
Bluestone cottage at the end of the orchard, 
private and self-contained ... 
Available overnight, week-ends or holidays. 
Brochure available on application 
Susan Irvine (054) 23 2427 
Jenni Mather After hours: (054) 28 3792 


We would like to offer you our current rage and availability as follows: 


V. opulus "Notcutt’s Variety": available from stock 
V. plicatum: available now 

V. plicatum "Grandiflorum": available now 

V. plicatum "Mariesii": available now 

V. plicatum "Pink Beauty": available now 

V. plicatum tomentosum: available now 

V. prunifolium "The Black Haw": available from stock 
V. rhytidiphyllum: available from stock 

V. sargentii: available now 

V. suspensum: available from stock 

V. veitchii: available in limited quantities from stock 


Other Viburnums in the pipeline include V. lantana, V. dentatum, V. nudum and V. bitchiuense. 
Please keep this advertisement for reference. 


FOR RARE TEMPERATE CLIMATE PLANTS, SHRUBS AND TREES WE ARE SYDNEY’S SPECIALISTS 


VIBURNUM GARDENS 


- alittle piece of heaven - 
8 Sunnyrlidge Road, Arcadia 2159. Telephone (02) 653 2259 


Open Fri, Sat, Sun & Mon 9-5. Other times by appointment 


Member of the Australian Garden History Societ 
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jy 
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Important Note to All Members 


The Society now has its very own office! You are always 
welcome to contact our Executive Officer, Diana Forrester, 
or her secretary, Leanne Timbs, during normal business 
hours. Please make a note of the following details: 


new address: PO Box 972, Bowral, NSW 2576 
new telephone number: (048) 87.1310 
new fax number: (048) 87.1301 


The Society speaks out to protect 
Australia’s Heritage 


Two significant Sydney gardens currently under threat 
have become a focus of the Society’s attention in recent times. 
Representatives in New South Wales have spoken out in an 
attempt to protect both gardens which are important 
components of the National Estate. 


Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney 


The first issue to come to the Society’s attention concerned 
these gardens and the adjoining Domain. An environmental 
impact study was released for a major hotel and wharf 
development for Wooloomooloo Bay, adjacent to the gardens. 
In the Society’s view this did not properly present the 
environmental implications of the development on the 
gardens and the vistas to and from the Domain. 

At the February meeting of the National Committee a 
report of the proposed development was received, and the 
Committee resolved to send a submission to the Maritime 
Services Board, officially objecting to the proposed 
development. In this submission the development was 
criticized as incompatible with the passive recreational 
character of the Royal Botanic Gardens and the Domain; it 
was argued that the noise of high powered diesel tourist buses 
idling for long periods at the hotel entrance, combined with 
the noise of private motor yachts in the 200 berth marina, 
and enormous air-conditioning condensers on the roof of the 
hotel would greatly impair the peaceful quality of the 
parkland. 

The Society also criticized the proposed buildings. The 
size of the development would mean that virtually no part 
of the water would be visible from the Domain or the 
Observation Deck of the Art Gallery; significant views and 
vistas from major viewing points in and around the Bay and 
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the harbour, particularly with heritage associations should 
be maintained and enhanced. 


Finally, it was argued that a valuable opportunity to 
enhance the natural beauty of Sydney Harbour, and 
Wooloomooloo Bay in particular, would be lost if the 
development was approved. The public would be dispossessed 
of existing views and an opportunity for increased water 
access from the Domain, in favour of a private developer. 


Yaralla, Concord 


In March another significant historic garden under threat 
came to the Society’s attention. Yaralla is the last intact 
example in Sydney of a grand suburban estate. The Society 
has had a long association with this important Edwardian 
landscape, having prepared an historical report and 
conservation guidelines for it in 1983. This was 
commissioned by the Royal Prince Alfred Hospital which 
was, at that time, using the property as a convalescent 
hospital. In due course this report resulted in a Bicentennial 
grant which enabled essential conservation works to take 
place during 1988. 


This estate and the adjoining Thomas Walker Hospital 
were bequeathed to the people of New South Wales by Dame 
Eadith Walker and her father, Thomas Walker, and constitute 
the largest community bequest of the period. 


Yaralla comprises the most remarkable Edwardian estate 
to survive intact in New South Wales, and includes a lengthy 
entrance drive, parkland, a large rose garden, sunken garden, 
grottos, a house by Edmund Blacket and various architectural 
improvements designed by Sir John Sulman, who later 
bequeathed the Sulman prizes for art and architecture. 


The recent closure of the convalescent hospital has 
resulted in the rapid decline of this significant landscape. 
The consequent lack of maintenance is all the more 
unsatisfactory in that Dame Eadith Walker bequeathed 
specific funds for the employment of garden staff. The estate 
is too significant an item to be jeopardized in this way. The 
Society feels that a convalescent use is not wholly appropriate 
for the site and in a letter to the Minister for Health and the 
Arts has suggested that perhaps it would be timely to consider 
the establishment of a major State Horticultural College at 
Yaralla, similar in concept to the Victorian College at 
Burnley. 


The Society intends to pursue both these issues in the 
coming months. 
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Annual Conference, 1989 


The Tenth Annual Conference will be held from 27th to 
30th October 1989 in Toowoomba, Queensland’s “garden 
city”, and will include parks and gardens in a variety of 
locations and a range of climates in southern Queensland. 
The venue for the conference will be the Darling Downs 
Institute of Advanced Education. 


Conference Programme 


Friday 27th October. 

Registration and official opening will take place at Old 
Government House, Brisbane, now being restored as the 
headquarters of the National Trust (Queensland). 
Immediately adjacent is Brisbane City Botanic Gardens, one 
of Queensland’s most important historic parks and the subject 
of the first visit. The Gardens played an important role in 
the introduction of many plants, both native and exotic, and 
include the site of Queensland’s first public park. A short 
drive away are the recently developed Mount Coot-tha 
Botanic Gardens, with a diverse range of plantings in a variety 
of environments. After lunch and a tour of the gardens we 
will travel by coach to Toowoomba, passing through rural 
areas and small agricultural townships, arriving at 
Toowoomba in the late afternoon. 

Saturday 28th October. 

To-day’s programme centres on Toowoomba parks and 
gardens with their assemblage of cool climate plants not 
encountered in most parts of Queensland. There will be visits 
to Toowoomba Botanic Gardens and Queens Park, Laurel 
Bank Park, Boyce’s residence, Weetwood, Gabbinbar and Tor 
House. These represent some important historic parks and 
private gardens. There will be introductory talks on 


Queensland gardens and on the gardens to be visited. There 
will be a Conference Dinner in the evening. 

Sunday 29th October. 

To-day will take in a range of Southern Queensland 
landscapes, leaving the mild Toowoomba climate for the drier 
plains of the west, with a tour of the gardens of historic 
Jimbour House, north of Dalby, and then a scenic drive 
through the rainforests and tall Bunya pine trees of Bunya 
Mountains, with a picnic lunch in the National Park. The 
return trip to Toowoomba will take in a much admired 1940s 
garden at Moorlands, in an environment incorporating 
elements of drier “vine scrub” communities. 

The Annual General Meeting will be held on return to 
Toowoomba, and the evening will be at leisure. 

Monday 30th October 

Delegates will depart for Ipswich, midway between 
Toowoomba and Brisbane, for tours of historic parks and 
gardens in one of Queensland’s earliest settlements. The town 
of Ipswich retains much of its original character. Visits will 
include a National Trust property, Claremont, Queen’s Park 
and other locations. Coaches will return to Brisbane early in 
the afternoon to allow delegates to connect with return 
flights. 


Membership 


Owing to the anticipated demand it will be necessary to 
restrict attendance to members of the Society. Membership 
can be arranged through the Executive Officer, PO Box 972, 
Bowral, NSW 2576. 


Registration 
All members of the Society will receive a Conference 


Registration Form through the mail in approximately four 
weeks time. 


Botanic Gardens, Brisbane; c. 1869 (photo copied by Richard Stringer). 
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Seawinds: a Garden 
for all Seasons 


by Jo-Ann C. Burke. 


Forming part of the Nepean State Park, the 34 hectare 
property Seawinds is situated close to the summit of Arthurs 
Seat on the Mornington Peninsula. 

Arthurs Seat was so named on March 1802 by Lieutenant 
John Murray, commander of the “Lady Nelson”, because 
of its likeness to a hill of that name at Edinburgh. This was 
on the occasion of the “Lady Nelson’s” third voyage, which 
resulted in the discovery of Port Phillip. 

It is reported that the first owner of Seawinds was a Mr 
Chapman, employed as a gardener at a homestead situated 
near the present Dromana Freeway. He walked down to work 
each day from his simple home near Seawind’s northern 
lookout. 

Entrance to the property is from Purves Road, some 500 
metres south of the Arthurs Seat summit. Visitors are 
welcome to explore the gardens; water, toilets, picnic tables 
and fireplaces are provided. Picnics are permissible anywher 
in the gardens, whilst barbecues can be held in the picnic 
area near the carpark. 

Seawinds has something to offer in all seasons, even 
midwinter when the gates may be closed if the grounds are 
wet. Access is then restricted to walkers. Possibly only the 
hardiest of souls would visit in the depths of Melbourne 
winter, when one considers that even in summer the 
temperature at the park is several degrees lower than the 
surrounding coastal areas! 

Winter gardens have their own special charm, however, 
and Seawinds is no exception. The century-old massive 
cypress trees and the pines contrast with birch and willows’ 
tracery of naked branches. And in late August the daffodils 
flower, trumpets of sunshine to gladden the heart on even 
the dullest day. 

Spring, although it can be cold and wet on some days, 
brings resurgence of life’ with flowering trees and shrubs. 
The avenues of deciduous trees are a delight to see on a sunny 
day, with the new tender green burgeoning forth. 

To visit on a hot summer’s day is to find it a rejuvenating 
experience to walk the garden in a cool breeze. To hear trees 
rustle in their many voices, and to take pleasure in the sight 
of gay beds of annuals rivalling the brightness of the sun. 

But possibly, autumn could be the loveliest time of year 
to visit, as it is then the lawns become lush green again, and 
the various species of deciduous trees compete with each 
other in which can offer the greatest spectacle of golds, 
russets, reds and yellows. 

If one recalls childhood sufficiently to remember that 
delicious scuffing through a carpet of scrunchy leaves — 
well, I’ll leave that to the reader’s imagination! 
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The Seawinds gardens were developed after 1946 by the 
noted Melbourne surgeon Sir Thomas Travers, and Lady 
Travers. Terracing the rock-work was done, and the owners 
brought various deciduous trees, including the grafted 
weeping Scotch Elm (near the garden seat), from their 
garden at Parkville near Melbourne. 

It is perhaps something of a disappointment to find the 
property has no mansion to complement Seawinds’ 
magnificent garden. Sir Thomas Travers had selected a site 
on the main lawn where a palatial home was to be built, but 
these plans never came to fruition. The cottage which had 
been built in the early 1900s, and several times over the years 
added to, has since been demolished. 

The property was purchased by the Government in 1975. 
Access roads and the carpark were constructed, picnic areas 
and toilets provided. Landscaping is continuing, and it is 
heartening to see tree labels are being supplied. I’m sure every 
gardener has at some time seen a tree unfamiliar to them, 
and has suffered the frustration of an identity crisis! 

The following describes some features of interest found 
in a walk around Seawinds. There is a gravel track from the 
carpark that leads up to the Lookout Point. From here the 
visitor faces west, looking across the beach resorts of McCrae, 
Rosebud, Rye and Sorrento right out to the hazardous Rip 
at Port Phillip Heads (this area of rough waters is world 
renowned, and has seen more than a hundred shipwrecks 
since settlement began). 

The Lookout Point is on a fault line known as Selwyn’s 
Fault. A former flat coastal plain, about a million years ago 
the earth’s crust on the far side of the fault sank, to be invaded 
by the sea. Later the effect of wind and tides formed a large 
sandbar across the sunken area, which separated Port Phillip 
Bay from the waters of Bass Strait. 

A walk from this awesome lookout area through the old 
pine trees and across the main lawn brings the visitor to the 
Northern Lookout, and site of the first owner’s shack. (One 
reflects whilst at this lookout what a magnificent spot for a ’ 
home!) 

The two prominent headlands are Schnapper Point 
(Mornington) and Martha Point: when the skies are clear 
Melbourne buildings, Mount Dandenong, and_ the 
Dandenong Ranges near Healesville can be seen in the 
distance. 

Continuing along the path one comes to the terraced lawn, 
where set in the rock wall on the right are several sculptures 
by the renowned sculptor William Ricketts. These were 
acquired by Seawinds’ formers owners, Sir Thomas Travers, 
and Lady Travers. 

(William Ricketts who is now in his eighties, in the mid 
1930s bought 1.8 hectares of land on the side of a steep ridge, 
midway between the villages of Mount Dandenong and 
Kalorama on the Mount Dandenong Tourist Road. This 
property subsequently became the acclaimed William 
Ricketts Sanctuary. It is open to the public.) 

William Ricketts has devoted his life to the interpretation 
of Aboriginal culture and mythology, and the examples of 
his work at Seawinds further illustrate his concept of all life 


being one: the optimism that a// men may yet live together 
in harmony. 

Viewing the sculptures one feels the flow and continuity 
of all life, and knows an empathy with William Ricketts’ belief 
that there is no such thing as separateness — that everthing, 
no matter what, is part of God’s creation — all one. 


The visitor familiar with the sculptor’s features will 
observe that he had included himself in several of these 
sculptures, in harmony with the Aboriginal figures. 

A tablet set into the wall nearby carries the following 
commemoration:- 

“This tablet commemorates the BUNURONG people, 
land holders of the Westernport region from time 
immemorial, who were among the first Aborigines in Victoria 
to experience contact with Europeans. The presence of 
sealing and whaling crews from the 1820s, and of permanent 
settlers from the 1830s, brought diseases fatal to the 
Aborigines and began disintegration of traditional tribal life.” 

A few paces further on is a pool complete with water plants 
and waterlilies: this pool is dominated by another William 
Ricketts sculpture which is located in the pool itself. The 
placement of this sculpture suggests the eternity of water, 
which this great old man sees as the spirit uniting all forms 
of life. 

Nearby is a seat (close to the site of the former cottage) 
where one can rest awhile and experience the peaceful 
atmosphere that pervades the park. Then refreshed, continue 
on to explore the garden further, where every few metres 
mature trees, familiar or unknown, enchant with their 
endless variety of foliage and form. Seawinds is truly a garden 
for all seasons and all moods! 

Reference: Seawinds: Nepean State Park (Parknotes, 
National Parks Service, Victoria Department of 
Conservation, Forests & Lands.) 

William Ricketts: His Sculptures & Sanctuary by Jo-ann 
C. Burke. c 1988. 
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Living Garden History in 
Nova Scotia 


by Margaret Holmes 


A major attraction in the old town of Annapolis Royal on 
the coast of Nova Scotia displays theme gardens which 
illustrate garden history in a local history context. The 
declared intention of the Annapolis Royal Historic Gardens 
is to preserve this heritage for future generations. 

In the late 1600s when the French occupied this part of 
Canada, which they named Acadia, their pioneers planted 
North America’s first wheat field and operated the first grist 
mill on the site of these Gardens. The English captured the 
settlement about 1710 and by 1755 many of the Acadians had 
been expelled. 

So perhaps the most important theme garden is the 
Acadian, a “potager” or vegetable plot laid out in traditional 
French formal style, with symmetrical beds divided by paths. 
Old references to Acadian potagers indicate that they 
cultivated several vegetables including cabbages, carrots, 


onions, chives, turnips, parsnips, beets, all of which grow in 
this Acadian patch. Cabbage fly is a major problem, and one 
wonders if the original Acadian plants suffered from it. A 


Victorian Garden (photos: Margaret Holmes). 


focal point of this theme garden is a log cottage constructed 
in Acadian style. A hedge of French willow surrounds the 
garden. 

The Governor’s Garden recreates what garden historians 
believe to be the kind of garden planted for an English 
governor in the early 1700s. As no details have been found 
on the Annapolis Governor’s garden, other than a map giving 
its size as 350 feet by 150 feet, this theme garden is based on 
colonial gardens of the period in New England. The strict 
division into eight parts around a central axis uses clipped 
boxwood hedges to surround most of the beds. 

In contrast to such geometric Georgian gardens, Victorian 
gardens demonstrated curving boundaries, winding paths 
and a profusion of colourful plants. Annapolis’ Victorian 
theme garden includes salvias, cannas, wax begonias, 
alyssum and a bright variety of flowering shrubs. 

In the Rose Garden, approximately 2000 bushes represent 
old roses, Victorian roses, tea and hybrid tea roses, 
floribundas, grandiflora and miniature roses. The roses are 
planted in order of species age counter-clockwise around the 
Garden, ranging from old roses such as musks and damasks 
to the grandifloras. An interesting feature behind the Rose 
Garden is the Rose Maze, where most plants are Rosa rugosa 
hybrids which originated in Japan. 

The Innovative Garden is also known as the Garden of 
the Future, and could be considered as future history. It 
enjoys a micro-climate, warmer than the rest of the Gardens 
because of a high surrounding wall and protecting tall plants. 
The Innovative Garden demonstrates dwarf apple, pear and 
cherry trees which bear normal size fruits. An Atlantic Giant 
pumpkin vine meanders around this garden as a suggestion 
that landscape can be edible, and providing a living mulch. 
The Giant’s pumpkins can measure nearly a metre and a 
half in diameter. 

Almost two kilometres of pathways explore the Historic 
Gardens. The walks wander through a recently planted pine 
forest, past a water garden, a knot garden and an area of 
rockery plants. A perennial garden grows shasta daisies, 
delphiniums, chrysanthemums, monarda and rudbeckia. 


The Winter Garden displays deciduous plants with colourful 
bark, evergreens and various winter-flowering heaths. The 
series of beds which form the Spring Garden include lilac, 
forsythia, spiraea and magnolia. 

Mature trees, including Carolina poplars, lindens, an oak 
and a 300 year old elm, remain from the original landscape. 

Another important feature of the area, included in the 
Gardens because of its historic relevance, is marshland. The 
Acadians here were probably the first dyke-builders in North 
America. 

They constructed steep narrow dykes by stacking sods on 
top of one another, and used a hollow log with a flap on the 
tide side to allow fresh water to drain out (an aboiteau). An 
Acadian dyke replica has been built in the Gardens, which 
abut onto salt marsh where Acadians grew hay. 

A modern machine-built dyke and aboiteaus made of 
plastic-coated corrugated metal pipe with a concrete front 
from which a metal flap hangs now drain the land. 

While Annapolis’ river soil provides a good growing 
medium, winters are long and cold with snow and rain. 
Summers can be warm, but the area is often damp.with mist 
from the Bay of Fundy. The season is short, and the peak 
time for flowering at the Gardens is late June and July. 

These Historic Gardens are the centrepiece of Annapolis 
Royal, a picturesque town where colourful well-tended 
private gardens demonstrate a civic pride in horticulture. 


A Native Garden in 
Armidale, New South Wales 


by Sophie Masson 


Warren and Gloria Sheather have a dream — to nurture 
their own botanical microcosm of this strange and beautiful 
country, on their own block. 

That dream is one step closer to reality, for the Armidale 
couple are in the process of buying their 160 acre “mini 
Australia”, which will pose a great challenge. 

The Sheathers have already served their apprenticeship 
on their five acre property, which has been turned into a 
creative wonderland of hundreds of different kinds of 
Australian plants. 

Their garden is a great attraction all through the northern 
New South Wales region, and the couple have many garden 
clubs visiting them, as well as parties from the nearby 
university and interested individuals. Warren Sheather is also 
well known throughout gardening circles in the region for 
the informative and entertaining talks he gives regularly on 
local ABC radio and for his articles in local newspapers. He 
was also featured on a half-hour ABC National “Earthworm” 
programme (a tape of this is available from the ABC) and in 
an article in “The Australian”. 


Warren has worked painstakingly to compile a register of 
plants suitable for the cold, dry climate of the Northern 
Tablelands, and to date he has a data bank of 300 species, of 
which many are not “local”. 

“Because plants are growing naturally in a certain 
environment it doesn’t mean that you are restricted in your 
choice of plants”, he says. “You have to experiment and adjust. 
We have lots of plants from Western Australia growing here, 
for example, including kangaroo paws and hakeas, as well 
as sub-tropical ferns”, 

The whole Sheather family is involved in the planning 
and maintenance of the garden. “We use about 40% seeds 
and about 60% cuttings”, Warren estimates. “Occasionally 
we might also buy the odd plant, an unusual one we haven’t 
yet got”. 

All the propagation is done in a greenhouse which is bright 
with hundreds of neatly tubed plants, all at different stages. 
Seeds are sown on sand and covered with seed raising 
mixture. Bought plants are treated gently; they are placed 
on a northern or eastern wall for a week or so, the root is 
teased out and they are then planted. 

The Sheathers use sawdust as mulch and weed 
suppressant, because it is cheap in the country and weathers 
to an attractive silver-grey colour that blends well with the 
subtle natural colours. 

The Sheathers’ garden was landscaped by Gloria, whose 
creative eye and vision have turned it into a wonderful place, 
not only for plants, but also for all kinds of wildlife. 
Unobtrusively placed bird baths, an ornamental pond and a 
large dam, as well as many bird-attracting trees have meant 
that the garden is alive with honeyeaters, parrots, rosellas, 
magpies, currawongs, finches and many other birds. As well 
echidnas, wallabies and grey kangaroos are frequent visitors, 
along with flocks of water birds. 

The garden has taken several years to evolve, the block 
having originally been quite bare. “There were a few wattles 
and eucalypts, but there was a wilderness of blackberries 
and other weeds”, says Warren. “It was a lot of work to clear 
it, dig it and prepare it all. The testimony to their energy is 


all around, in the borders, the banks of trees, and the feeling 
that here is a marvellous place of restful beauty for man, beast, 
bird and growing plant. 

Naturally enough, the Sheathers are enthusiastic 
advocates of native plants. “It’s a myth that they are difficult 
to grow’, says Warren, “they do need a bit of care for the first 
year, but otherwise they’re maintenance-free, very beautiful, 
and you can pick them for all kinds of purposes”. 

For a quick growing start to a native garden Warren 
recommends wattles. “They are fast growing, hardy and 
flower within two years of planting. They also improve the 
soil because they fix nitrogen, and they are so many varieties 
of them”. Another useful tree recommended by the Sheathers 
is the casuarina. “Casuarinas have several advantages; they 
give good shelter, are good for firewood and can help control 
the environment to some extent, for example they can keep 
frosts off some plants. They are also, of course, very beautiful 
trees with their feathery needles, and they are easy to grow. 
In fact you can grow them from seed, they’ll come up like 
weeds!” 

Both Warren and Gloria have been interested in native 
plants for some time. “My interest started when I was in 
primary school, says Gloria, “when I had to do a project on 
native plants. We were living in the Blue Mountains then; 
we got enthusiastic, took lots of cuttings, and here we are 
now!” 

Warren’s jobs, first as a park ranger, and now with the 
Botany Department of the University of New England, have 
allowed him to further his studies of native plants. “And now 
our big challenge is coming up, to create a unique Australian 
environment, a botanical garden with species from all over 
Australia” 

It is a challenge to which the Sheathers are looking 
forward. 


(photos: Sophie Masson) 


Australia’s National Floral Emblem 


by Maria Hitchcock 


On August 10, 1853, a very special processon marched 
through the town of Hobart. It was the occasion of the Jubilee 
or 50th Anniversary of the founding of the colony in Van 
Diemen’s Land. It was also the occasion of the end of 
transportation to that colony. The procession marched under 
a triumphal arch of pasteboard, decked with fronds of native 
wattle and these words were sung: 

“Sing for the hour is come! 

Sing! for our happy home 

Our land is free.” 

This early reference to the use of wattle as a symbol of 
freedom, taken from Robert Hughes’ book, “The Fatal 
Shore”, seems to herald a feeling for the genus which was 
to figure strongly in Australia’s history. 

As the various colonies developed and began to interact 
both on a commercial and cultural level, the concept of 
unification took hold and the first steps were taken towards 
Federation. It was not an easy struggle with many bitter 
moments but the Federationists won out. 

But... how to unite such an incohesive population with 
mixed loyalties to other homelands? The dedication of Wattle 


Day was proposed as a means of engendering patriotism 
towards the new nation of Australia using a floral emblem, 
the Wattle, as its symbol. 

A Wattle (or Acacia) was selected because of its wide 
distribution from sea coast to the middle of the desert, from 
rainforest to alpine slope. There was talk of using the Waratah 
(Telopea speciosissima), which is a spectacular flower but is 
restricted to small areas in N.S.W. This species eventually 
became NSW’s emblem. 

On 10th September, 1889, William Sowden, later to be 
knighted, an Adelaide journalist and Vice-President of the 
Australian Natives Association in South Australia, suggested 
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the formaton of a Wattle Blossom League, a Ladies’ Society 
whose aim would be to promote patriotism by wearing sprigs 
of wattle on all official occasions. After an enthusiastic start, 
the group folded after a couple of years. However, their 
presence inspired the formation of a Wattle Club in 
Melbourne. A.J.Campbell, a well-known ornithologist, led 
parties of Melbournites on trips into the country to view the 
Wattle on Ist September during the 1890s. 

The concept of Wattle Day grew stronger and spread to 
NSW where J.H.Maiden, the Director of the Botanic 
Gardens and an eminent botanist, became interested in the 
whole idea. He called a public meeting on 20th August 1909, 
with the aim of forming a Wattle Day League. Subsequently, 
the first Wattle Day was held on Ist September, the first day 
of spring, in Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide, in 1910. On 
that day, William Sowden and the Adelaide committee sent 
sprigs of the Golden Wattle (Acacia pycnantha) to the 
Governor and other notables in Adelaide. It was this Wattle 
that went on to become the official floral emblem. 


Why Acacia pycnantha? 


Apart from its great beauty — it really is a fine species — 
its bark also has a high tannin content and it was an important 
resource in Australia’s tanning industry. It is also a 
widespread species, occuring naturally in South Australia, 
Victoria, NSW and the ACT. 

Wattle Day reached its height during World War I. The 
day was used to raise funds for the war effort and many trees 
were denuded in order to supply the many sprigs of wattle 
sold on that day. Boxes of wattle were sent to soldiers in 
Egyptian hospitals and it became a custom to enclose a sprig 
of wattle with each letter. This excerpt was written by a 
soldier at Gallipoli. 

“My mother’s letter came today, 

And now my thoughts are far away, 

For in between its pages lay 

A little sprig of Wattle: 

Not only wattle was sent. Gum leaves were included as 
well and a letter I received from a World War I veteran 
describes how, during a quiet moment on the front, a soldier 
burnt his gum leaves to experience that old familiar smell, 
became excited, fired his rifle several times and started a 
skirmish that ended up with artillery of both sides involved. 

After the War, Wattle Day was kept alive in schools but 
even that waned after World War II. There is presently a grass- 
roots revival taking place. 

My research on the Wattle Day movement began three 
years ago and led to a preliminary paper which I submitted 
to the Federal Government with a request for the formal 
recognition of Wattle Day as a national day to celebrate the 
beauty of Australia’s flora. When a reply finally arrived after 
several months, I was advised that although Acacia pycnantha 
had been unofficially accepted by Australians as their 
emblem, it had never received formal proclamation. I 
immediately revised my submission to include a request that 
Acacia pycnantha be officially recognized as Australia’s 
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national floral emblem. This was followed by an intensive 
campaign. 

The Federal Government subsequently proclaimed 
Acacia pycnantha as Australia’s national floral emblem on 
1st September 1988. A proclamation ceremony was held in 
the National Botanic Gardens, Canberra. It included the 
planting of seven small specimens of Acacia pycnantha at the 
entrance to the gardens. I was honoured with an invitation 
to attend the ceremony and plant one of these trees. It was a 
great thrill to be present at an historic occasion and I had a 
great sense of satisfaction at having completed the work 
started almost a century ago by some wonderful Australians. 

However, my work is still not completed. Although the 
Federal Government selected 1st September, the traditional 
Wattle Day, for its proclamation ceremony, Wattle Day itself 
was not officially sanctioned. Each State must agree to set 
the day aside and I have been informed that the process could 
be co-ordinated federally. There is a ttemendous amount of 
support in the community and I am confident of a successful 
outcome. Already, a number of schools have revived the 
custom and I have sent copies of an information and ideas 
booklet to many others who will be celebrating Wattle Day 
this year. 

Every campaign has its detractors and I’ve had my share. 
The most common complaint is that of hay-fever. There is 
considerable controversy over this topic as wattle-pollen is 
heavy and roughly surfaced unlike the smooth, light pollen 
grains of grasses, known to cause hay-fever. It is possibly the 
oils secreted from glands that cause an irritation and set up 
an allergic reaction in a small percentage of the population. 
It has been enough to give wattles a bad press, which is 
unfortunate. For this reason, the campaign to celebrate 
Wattle Day is focussing on the wearing of our national colours 
green and gold (the colours of the wattle). This may be in 
the form of dress, ribbons, badges, etc. As Australia Day is a 
holiday for most children in Australia, Wattle Day provides 
the perfect opportunity for children to dress up in green and 
gold. Several schools have already done this and the children 
love it. 

Enquiries have also been coming in from charitable 
institutions wanting ideas for using Wattle Day as a means 
of fund-raising. This revival of an old custom in Australia 
should become popular. It is important to have the day 
recognised officially, however, for these revivals to become 
permanent fixtures of our calendar. 

The Wattle Day movement is a fascinating subject and 
people will be able to learn more about it in my coming book, 
to be published during 1989. The book will contain historical 
information, an anthology of Wattle songs and poems and 
ideas for teachers and fund-raisers. I am still seeking material 
for the publication and would welcome copies of poems, songs 
or anecdotes on the topic. 

Finally, ifany readers would like to support the campaign 
for a national Wattle Day, they could write to me at the 
following address: 

Maria Hitchcock 

Old Inverell Road Armidale, NSW 2350 
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NURSERIES — GENERAL 


WIRREANDA NURSERY, 169 Wirreanda Rd, 
Ingleside, NSW 2101. Tel (02) 450.1400. Top 
quality, super value trees and shrubs, ferns and 
indoor plants direct from the grower. Stunning 
assortment of Australian natives and exotics to 
choose from, including many species rare and 
unusual. Turn off Mona Vale Road at Tumburra 
St, Ingleside, and follow signs to the nursery. 
Open 7 days. 


NURSERIES — SPECIALIST 


BUNDANOON VILLAGE NURSERY, 71 Pen- 
rose Rd, Bundanoon, NSW 2578. Tel (048) 
83.6303. Scented shrubs and climbers, cot- 
tage garden and silver-grey plants, herbs, bulbs 
and old roses. Chimney pots as garden orna- 
ments. Plants for the collector. Two hours drive 
from Sydney and Canberra in the Southern 
Highlands. Closed Tues. and Wed. except by 
appointment. 


RAINBOW RIDGE NURSERY, 8 Taylor's Rd, 
Dural, NSW 2158. Tel (02) 651.2857 Iris and 
Day-lilies. Colour catalogue with 45 colour 
plates available, $2.00 posted (deduct from first 
order). Latest Iris from Australia and U.S.A, — 
Bearded, Median, Louisiana, Japanese, Sibe- 
rian, Evansia, species and water iris. Large range 
of tetraploid and diploid daylilies. Main bloom 
period Oct, Nov, Dec. 


BIRCHFIELD HERBS, 34 Turallo Terrace, Bun- 
gendore, NSW 2621. Tel (062) 38.1446. His- 
toric Victorian cottage set in rambling old 
world-gardens. Large formal herb garden. Wide 
range of herbs and cottage garden perennials 
grown on premises. Pot-pourris, herb vinegars, 
jams and jellies, books, seeds, etc. Cottage and 
herb gardens designed. 


WOODBANK NURSERY, RMB 303, Kingston, 
Tas. 7150. Tel (002) 39.6452. Specializing in rock 
garden plants, rhododendrons, Tasmanian 
natives and unusual trees and shrubs. Descrip- 
tive catalogue listing 1000 items available $2.00 
posted. Mail orders from April to September. 


BADGER’S KEEP, the Old World Nursery and 
Garden, North St, Chewton near Castlemaine, 
Vic. 3451; tel (054) 72.3338. Still offering the 
most complete range of all types of plants for 
old-style gardens and orchards. Heritage ap- 
ple cultivars a speciality. Garden and field 
plantings, including one of Victoria's largest 
collections of old roses, can be viewed for a 
small charge. (Entry to nursery remains 
free).Bare rooted trees and roses, July/August. 
Groups, buses, welcome by arrangment. No 
mail order or lists at present. 


HILLTOP NURSERY AND ROSE FARM Shicer 
Gully Rd, Guildford, Vic 3451. Specialist in old- 
world roses, perennial and cottage plants. Ex- 
tensive display garden feature a large range of 
plants to choose from. Coach parties wel- 
come. Also fishing. Open weekends, public 
holidays, other days by appointment. In July 
and August Ph. (054) 73.4275 by appointment 
only. 
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JASPER PARK NURSERY, 878 Croziers Rd, Berry, 
NSW 2535. Tel (044) 64.1097 Rare and unusual 
trees and shrubs, Heritage roses and perenni- 
als, plus wide range of natives. Stroll through 
1.6 ha garden or browse in our craft and gift 
shop. Coaches welcome. Closed Tues and Wed 
except by appointment. 


ROSS ROSES, St Andrew's Tce (PO Box 23), 
Willunga, SA 5172. Tel (085) 56.2555. Office 
hours 9 to 5, Saturdays 9 to noon, Public dis- 
play garden always open, 2000 roses with 800 
varieties including 500 “heritage” roses. Hardy, 
field-grown roses supplied direct throughout 
Australia. Informative catalogue available, send 
2 x 37 cent stamps. 


CANNA-BRAE COUNTRY GARDEN, “Grand- 
ma’s Favourite Flowers”. Traditional English 
country display gardens and nursery. A 20-year 
specialist collection of old-fashioned flowers, 
silver plants, pelargoniums, herbs; many im- 
ported from Europe. Open Fri to Tues, 10 am 
to 5 pm. 37 Felix Cr, Ringwood North, Vic. Tel 
(03) 870.1130. Closed winter months. 


COX’S ROSE NURSERY, RMB216 Oaks Rd, 
Thirlmere, NSW 2572; tel (046) 81.8560. Spe- 
cialist growers of old garden roses, all pot grown, 
Exhibition garden. Custom budding by arrang- 
ment. Open Thurs to Sun 9 am to 5 pm. 


AUSTRAL WATERGARDENS Pacific Highway, 
Cowan, NSW 2081; tel (02) 455.1370. Speci- 
alising in water lilies, lotus and other plants for 
ponds. Send $1 in stamps for our mail order 
colour catalogue or visit our nursery between 
Oct and March to view our extensive range of 
water lilies in flower. We are situated 3 km north 
of Cowan, between Berowra and Brooklyn. 


SWEET VIOLETS single; pink, white, lavender, 
mauve, pale mauve, red, plum, blue, pale blue. 
Deciduous; pink, white, confederate, spec- 
kles $1.00. Double; white, mauve, $1.50 OR 
collection of 15 different violets $13.00; p & p 
$3.50. Violet Gardens WA, PO Box 45 Arma- 
dale, WA 6112. 


TUMBLERS GREEN, Midland Highway, Cres- 
wick, Vic. 3363. Tel (053) 45.2797 Cottage gar- 


den nursery. Two acres of cottage garden, - 


tearoom and gallery. Lavenders, old roses, 
hedge plants, perennials and ground covers; 
gardening books, ornaments, arches, seats, 
pottery, flower paintings and prints, cottage 
crafts. Luncheon and afternoon tea. Open daily 
except Tues. The perfect day excursion. Gar- 
den Clubs or groups welcome. 


RELIABLE ROSES, George Rd, Silvan Vic. 3795. 
Tel (03) 7379313. Melways map 121 D10. 
Growers and specialists of Heritage roses. Per- 
sonalised growing service on request Novem- 
ber to March. Roses available year round, mail 
order in winter only. Display area of over 800 
varieties of all types of roses. Catalogue avail- 
able $2.00 post paid. 
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BOOKS, ETC 


SECONDHAND, OUT-OF-PRINT, OLD AND 
RARE GARDENING BOOKS bought and sold. 
Free catalogue available from Michael Treloar, 
GPO Box 2289, Adelaide SA 5001 (or visit us 
at 184 Gawler Place, Adelaide). Remember to 
contact us if you have gardening books or cat- 
alogues for sale. 


MULINI PRESS BOOKS PO Box 82 Jami- 
son Centre, ACT 2614. Victor Crittendens’s The 
Front Garden $8.00; An Autumn Visit $8.00; 
Edna Walling’s On the Trail of Australian Wild 
Flowers $25.00; Phyl Simon’s Historic Tasman- 
ian Gardens $25.00; Lionel Gilbert's Biography 
of William Woolls $25; Judy Blacket’s The Year 
of the House $9.95. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES of gardens, plants 
and flowers, native and exotic, all named, 
available from Pamela Polglase, 17 Merridong 
Rd, Elanora, NSW 2101. Tel (02) 913.9490. 


DO YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL GARDEN OR 
NURSERY? Do you want to record the seasons 
of special plants in your garden? If you need 
the best photographs for your publicity or your 
own interest please call or write to Fredy Mer- 
cay, 31 Myrtle Grove, Reservoir, Vic. 3073. Tel 
(03) 478.8319. 


GARDEN DETAIL 


WEATHERVANES add charm and distinction to 
your home. WINVANE will provide a practical 
and sure weather guide, and is an ideal gift for 
family or friends. Write or phone for your free 
brochure to WINVANE, 53 Hampton St, Hurst- 
ville Grove, NSW 2220. Tel (02) 579.6649. 


TOWNGARDEN design and construction. Also 
country garden design. Torquil Canning, Di- 
ploma in Horticulture, 2/20 Bonnington Road, 
West Hobart, Tas. 7000. Tel (002) 34.6715. 


GLENLYON ROSES, RMB4198 Glenlyon via 
Daylesford, Vic. 3461. A hillside garden of old 
roses, metal arbours, pillars, seats, hose hold- 
ers, bird baths and more. All roses and garden 
furniture for sale. Open Sunday and by ap- 
pointment; phone Belinda Winter-Irving on 
(053) 48.7581. 


WIRE STAKES, everlasting green plastic coated, 
pack of four which link together. Contact M. 
Moran, 729 Orrong Rd, Toorak, Vic. 3142; tel 
(03) 241.5033. 


MULINI PRESS BOOKS, PO Box 82 Jamison 
Centre, ACT 2614. Victor Crittendens’s The 
Front Garden $8.00; An Autumn Visit $8.00; 
Edna Walling’s On the Trail of Australian Wild 
Flowers $25.00; Phyl Simon’s Historic Tasman- 
ian Gardens $25.00; Lionel Gilbert’s Biography 
of William Wools $25.00; Judy Blacket’s The 
Year of the House $9.95. 
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TOURIST ATTRACTIONS 


GARDEN OF ST ERTH, BLACKWOOD 95 km 
north-west of Melbourne. A wide variety of 
native and exotic plants in a 4 ha bush setting. 
Recent developments include a stream and a 
new herb garden. Open every day of the year. 
Tel (053) 68.6514. 


COUNTRY GARDEN BED AND BREAKFAST 


DRAFTING TABLE 


ARCHITECTURAL drafting table, suit land- 
scape designer. Superb hard surface for draw- 
ing; measures 196 cm long, 92 cm wide, 76cm 
high. $300 delivery extra unless within 100 km 
of Melbourne. Contact Curtis, “Tan- 
dara”,RMB4297 Cudgee via Terang, Vic. 3264 
or phone (055) 676316. 


SCHOOLS 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, over 100 dif- 
ferent courses; herbs, landscaping, cottage 
gardening, cut flowers, propagation, fuchsias, 
roses. Certificates, diplomas, etc. Details Aus- 
tralian Horticultural Correspondence School, 
264 Swansea Rd, Lilydale, Vic. 3140. Tel (03) 
736.1882, (09) 537.1360; (02) 449.7810. 


near Castlemaine, Vic. in the midst of the gar- 
dens of the goldfields. Bedroom, ensuite, pri- 
vate sitting room with open fireplace, set ina 
garden of old roses, herbs and birds. Mineral 
springs, forests, specialist plant nurseries, res- 
taurants and galleries nearby. Tel (054) 73.4462. 


SEEDS 


KINGS SEEDS 440 seed _ varieties, herb, 
flower, oriental and gourmet vegetable, and 
dried flowers. Sorry our 1987-89 catalogue has 
been sold out. Send $1.20 in stamps for 1988 
colour supplement which lists all varieties, or 
SASE for order form. Two wall charts using herbs 
$3.75 each plus p & h $2.00. Kings Herb Seeds, 
PO Box 14 Glenbrook, NSW 2773. 


RAINFOREST SEEDS Grow your own indoor 
and outdoor plants. For our catalogue plus a 
gift packet of seeds write to Bellingen Valley 
Rainforest Seeds, Private Bag Bellingen, NSW 
2454. 


Tristania Dark Nurseries 
The'Botanic Nursery 


Honour Avenue., Macedon. Victoria. 3440 
Telephone (054) 26 1667 


We invite you to visit our extensive nursery set in a picturesque 
garden setting at the southern foot of Mount Macedon, where 
we Offer a wide range of plants including many rare and unusual 
varieties.A comprehensive catalogue is available listing over 2,500 
varieties of shrubs, conifers, roses, perennials and bulbs in various 
sizes from standard to advanced, $3.00 posted. 


A Mail order service is also available. 
Our courteous and qualified staff are always available to assist. 
OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 9am. to 5pm. 


Edna Walling 


You’d have loved us! 


We specialise in rare and old-fashioned 
plants for gardens of yore, building over 26 
years, a reputation for knowing and growing 
plants for gardens in the 1800's. 


Only 15 minutes from Geelong 
Sorry no mail orders or catalogue. 


WIRRUNA NURSERY 
Wallington Road, Wallington 3221. Ph: (052) 50-1971 


garden market place 


contact Keva North for rates 
Bowral (048) 61-4999 
or (048) 61-1884 a/h 
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CLOTHING 


GUERNSEY SWEATERS not the football ver- 
sion but the real Guernsey, considered by many 
the world’s finest sweater available in Aus- 
tralia. Ideal for gardening, they are densely 
knitted in pure wool, resistant to wind and water 
and have been knitted on the Channel Island 
of Guernsey for over 400 years. Guernsey Kni- 
twear Imports claim the Guernsey sweater will 
outlast any other sweater. Guernseys are also 
ideal for riding, fishing, skiing as well as many 
social occasions. The lucky owner will join other 
Guernsey enthusiasts like Queen Elizabeth I, 
Mary Queen of Scots, and Nelson’s crew. Fully 


abe imported Guernsey sweaters are available to 


readers of The Australian Garden Journal at a 
special reduced price of $145 for the popular 
sizes. Call Giles Wadham (044) 65.1338 or write 
to Guernsey Knitwear Imports, “Yerrunga” 
Kangaroo Valley, NSW 2577 


OLD FASHIONED 
ROSES 


OVER 200 VARIETIES 
INCLUDING DAVID AUSTIN ROSES 
ORDER NOW FOR JULY 
LIST AVAILABLE 


Evans & Sons Nursery 
POINT LEO ROAD, 


RED HILL SOUTH, VIC. 3937 
» OPEN 7 DAYS Tel: (059) 89 2573. p 


Water Lilies 


All Colours 
Large Range of both Tropical and Hardy 


Also Aquatic. Marginal and Moisture Loving Plants. 


Write now for descriptive literature 
$1.50 postage paid 


Che Water Garden Nursery 


P.O. Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 


Colonial Cottage FEAST FOR GARDEN LOVERS 
Nursery and Gallery When You Visit 


Melbourne’s newest and most outstanding nursery set on 2% acres at Mt 
Eliza—the gateway to the beautiful Mornington Peninsula. 


@ Tropical atmosphere surrounds wonderful palms and indoor plants in the 
conservatory style pavilion. 


@ Huge range of ceramic and terra cotta pots, garden furniture and gifts. 
®@ Victorian style fernery bedecked with lush ferns and hanging baskets. 


@ Quaint historic early settlers’ cottage surrounded by delightful cottage 
garden, renovated to house Australia’s only total garden bookshop. 


In Sydney visit a true English style cottage garden nursery—unique, 
distinctive—with its display garden flourishing around an 1882 stone 
farmhouse. 


The NURSERY specialises in fragrant trees, trees for small gardens, 
fragrant shrubs, some quite rare, richly scented old roses, perfumed MS 
climbers, cottage garden perennials, herbs and groundcovers. == 


The Gallery features original paintings of flowers, birds and loved old A Tradition o uality and Service 
cottages. Choose a gift from the carefully selected handcrafted pottery, f Q ie 
needlework, gardening books, or from many other craft items. Cnr Nepean Highway & Canadian Bay Road, 


Open Thursday to Sunday 9-5 p.m. Closed Mon. Tues. Wed. Groups Mount Eliza, Vic. 3930 
by appointment. 


Located at 62 Kenthurst Road, Dural 2158. A2, map 25 UBD. OPEN EVERY DAY 9:00am-5:00 pm 
Ph. 654 1340. Sorry, no mail orders or catalogue. Ph: (03) 787 2122 


Bowral Pavers 


Selected by 


PRIZE WINNERS 


Major contracts for architecturally 
designed buildings — landscapes 


a) CHa DP 
DFA 


and renovations using Bowral products ROMNRAIL A‘ 


have won first place in many categories. 


Available direct or through selected 
distributors. Colours include: MAPLE 


SUNSET BROWN 
ALMOND 
or CHESTNUT 


good earthy colours that will 
enhance any landscape project - 


for samples and information contact us on (O48) 61 1833 


Please send details of the Bowral Bricks & Pavers range to: 
7? ews 


BOWRAL BRICKWORKS Pty. Ltd. 


Kiama Street, Bowral, N.S.W. 2576 or 
210 Gt. Western Highway, Westmead, N.S.W. 2145 
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ion CROOKE 
DESIGN 
STUDIO 
PRESENTS 


“KILLARA VALE” 


LILYDALE 


RESIDENCE BY JON CROOKE 1989 
GARDEN BY EDNA WALLING 1930 


Where nature tends to grow on you. 
On Galston Road (off Old Northern Rd.) Dural.2158. NSW. 
Telephone (02) 6511322. 


a Kaye 
*uperny a 
WWE i\ 
i. COUNTRY AT 
NURSERY 
Specialist growers of 
English Box c 

Hedges and Standards 4) 

also other lines § 


} 
| 
OPEN ALL 
WEEK—ENDS 
' Phone for weekday 
appointments 


Bowen Street, Trentham 


il 
054) 241532 
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FOR SALE 


In 1930, Edna Walling planned and established a 2.2 acre 
garden in Lilydale for Isobel Burdett. Now, 60 years later, 
this magnificent garden is being offered for private sale. A 
Gentleman’s residence of charm and distinction is to be 
integrated into this historic garden. The home will be 
exclusively designed for the discerning purchaser by award 
winning designer, Jon Crooke. 

Jon Crooke’s Design Studio specializes in total house and 
garden design concepts and locates unique settings on 
behalf of clients. For inquires about “Killara Vale” or other 
Jon Crooke designs, phone (03) 735 3028. 


works of art 
you can live in 


An exhibition of the botanical work of acclaimed artist Celia Rosser, 
to celebrate the opening of extensions to The National Herbarium of Victoria. 


The Banksias 


15-30 July 1989 10am - 4pm daily 


The National Herbarium of Victoria, 
Royal Botanic Gardens Melbourne, Birdwood Avenuc, 
South Yarra, 3141. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


As part of the exhibition, the Friends of The Royal Botanic Gardens, Melbourne Inc. 
have on offer signed prints from The Banksias Volume II, copies of the limited edition books- 
The Banksias Volume I and II and Folios Volume II (24 prints) at very special rates. 
Each is meticulously reproduced and presented and is a collector’s item. 


SIGNED PRINTS $225.00 (unframed) THE BANKSIAS VOL. II $2500 (normally $2800) 
THE BANKSIAS VOLS. I and II $4500 if bought together 
FOLIO VOL. I (24 prints) $2000 (normally $2200) 
(Delivery extra) 


An exhibition by the Friends of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Melbourne Inc. 
For more information telephone the Friends’ office on (03) 650 6398. 


SPONSORED BY STATE BANK VICTORIA 


MILTON PARK 


*..a Superbly landscaped hill-top 
garden. Arguably the greatest 
garden in Australia...” 


The Milton Park Garden, in all its famous 
springtime splendour will be opened 
for inspection during 


September 23 e October 2 


Limited accommodation in the Hotel and adjacent Country 
Houses is still available during the festival period. 
For restaurant and accommodation reservations please 
telephone 048 61 1522 


MILTON PARK e Australia’s leading Country House Hotel, Hordern’s Road, Bowral, NSW 2576 
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Conserving our 
Garden Plants 


In this issue we focus attention on the need to conserve 
our dwindling resource of cultivated plants, and the steps 
being taken to this end in Australia, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. I am especially grateful to Kay 
Sanecki and John T. Fitzpatrick for their valuable 
contributions. 

What is sometimes overlooked is that this is not just an 
exercise in nostalgia or sentimentality; nor is it merely 
aimed at providing keen gardeners with the widest 
possible choice of plants. The real, the urgent need is to 
prevent further loss of genetic material which at some 
future date may be needed to combat hitherto 
undiscovered pests or diseases. 

Many cultivated plants, because they are mutations of 
the original species, are especially vulnerable. Those with 
variegated foliage, for example, because of the loss of 
chlorophyll from their leaves, are less vigorous than the 
plain foliaged species from which they are derived; plants 
with flowers that have “doubled” through stamens being 
transformed into additional petals cannot reproduce from 
seed, and those with abnormally coloured flowers may be 
less attractive to pollinating insects. Professor William 
Stearn, during his 1983 lecture tour of Australia, described 
gardens as being, in some respects, “hospitals for 
handicapped plants”. Handicapped or not, we need them. 

This urgent conservation need can, perhaps, best be 
summed up by quoting Professor Stearn again, this time 
from his Masters Memorial lecture, delivered to the Royal 
Horticultural Society in London in 1965: 

“Valuable genes that may never recur are being lost 
every year. It is vital that cultivated plants should retain 
their potentialities for change, for the making of new 
combinations of characters, to keep pace with the 
evolution of pests and diseases. The extinction of the old, 
varied, economically inferior cultivars and_ their 
replacement by a much smaller number of more uniform 
cultivars may lead to a situation where there are no 
genetical reserves in store. 


photo: George Waters 


“Cultivated plants are artefacts, the product of Man’s 
creation through many centuries of unhurried selection 
and adaptation of chance variations and abnormalities, 
which are of great value to Man but unfit them to survive 
in the wild state. Cultivated plants have unique 
characteristics and it is a matter of urgency that they 
should be adequately studied and as much as possible of 
their diversity kept alive. This genetical diversity is needed 
as an insurance against the development of new pests and 
diseases.” 

Let us look back for a moment. In the early 19th century 
the Duke of Bedford had over 6,000 different plants in his 
conservatory at Woburn Abbey, in England; in 1829 a 
French nursery listed 2,562 different rose species and 
cultivars; nearer home, Thomas Shepherd (son of the first 
Thomas) in 1851 had 2,500 different plants in his 
Chippendale nursery, while the firm of Taylor and 
Sangster, of Mount Macedon, listed 26 penstemons, 80 
fuchsias, 56 ericas, 38 verbenas and 26 bouvardias. Some 
years ago I used the phrase “more and more of less and 
less” to describe the operations of present day nurseries. Of 
course, we cannot blame the nursery trade, for it is seldom 
economically viable to-day to grow a wide range of plants, 
many of which will have limited popular appeal. So we 
must look, in the main, to the non-commercial world of 
horticulture to support this conservation movement. This 
Journal gives unqualified support to our fledgling 
Ornamental Plants Collections Association. It has a way to 
go before it catches up with what similar organizations in 
other countries have achieved. Given the support of all 
keen gardeners, both amateur and professional — in other 
words the people who read this Journal — much will be 
achieved in the next few years. 

Plants do need friends. 


TIM NORTH 
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Kay N. Sanecki 


Kay Sanecki, FLS, M Inst.Hort., is a freelance writer, 
editor and lecturer. She is the author of 12 books, mainly 
on garden history, traditional plants, fragrant and 
aromatic plants. She is Vice President of the Garden 
History Society, a Council and Executive Council member 
of the NCCPG since its inception, and editor of the 
NCCPG National Newsletter. Former positions held were 
with the Royal Horticultural Society and “Amateur 
Gardening”. 


John T. Fitzpatrick 


John T. Fitzpatrick is a native of Maryland and 
graduated in Horticulture from the University of 
Maryland is 1970. He then worked at the White Flower 
Farm in Connecticut, a mail order nursery specialising in 
perennials, for seven years. He was Garden Curator for 
Bressingham Gardens in Norfolk, England, under Alan 
Bloom from 1980 to 1981, and began the CHP program at 
Monticello in May 1986. 


Letters 


Dear Tim, 

I refer to your editorial “Time to Reflect” in Vol 8, No 4 
(April/May 1989). 

Do I detect a hint of cultural cringe? The Australian 
Garden Journal is as good as, if not better than, the four 
overseas journals you mention. It has a good blend of 
articles, both in content and length. For my part there is 
adequate colour and I do not believe that you need to equal 
the colour content of the overseas journals. 

I always enjoy the “Garden Cuttings” section and would 
like to see it expanded to two pages and include sufficient 
detail to enable readers to follow up items of interest for 
more detailed information. 

It is a real challenge to blend successfully the art, 
science, recreation and profession of gardening in one 
journal. You are meeting it well. 

Regards, 

Robert Boden, Griffith, ACT. 


Greetings! 

I am a private collector of botanic rarieties, and was 
given your address by a contact at the U.C Botanical 
Garden, who thought I should make enquiry to you! For 
several years I have been trying to find a source of Duboisia 
hopwoodii and D. myoporoides seed. If you know of any 
potential suppliers of either please do let me know. 

Thank you, 

Abdal Singh, 2140 Shattuck Avenue, Drawer 2479, 
Berkeley, CA 94704, USA. 

(Ifany reader can assist with this enquiry, they are asked 
to get in touch with Mr Abdal Singh direct.) 


Seeds 


The seeds I sowed - 

For weeks unseen - 
Have pushed up pigmy 
Shoots of green: 
So frail you’d think 
The tiniest stone 
Would never let 

A glimpse be shown. 
But no, a pebble 

Near them lies, 

At least a cherry stone 
In size, _ 
Which that mere sprout 
Has heaved away, 

To bask in sunshine, 
See The Day. , 
(Walter de la Mare) 


Now ’tis the spring, and weeds are shallow rooted , 
Suffer them now and they’ll o“ergrow the garden, 
And choke the herbs for want of husbandry. 
(William Shakespeare) 


So ply your hoes and give the weeds no peace, 
Scare birds with noise, correct the leafy hedge 

Too lavish with its shade, pray hard for rain. 
Neglect these things, lo! “neath your helpless gaze’ 
Another’s barns shall overflow, while you 

From woodland oak shall shake a scanty meal. 
(Virgil, translated by TE Royds) 
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A New Program at Monticello — 
the Thomas Jefferson Center for 
Historic Plants 


by John T. Fitzpatrick 


“No occupation is so delightful to me as the culture of 
the earth, and no culture comparable to that of the garden. 
Such a variety of subjects, some one always coming to 
perfection, the failure of one thing repaired by the success 
of another...” 

So said Thomas Jefferson in a letter to Charles William 
Peale, dated 20th August 1811, when Jefferson had retired 
from the presidency and settled into domestic life at 
Monticello, his home in Charlottesville, Virginia. To-day 
you can find the gardens at Monticello accurately restored 
to that time, thanks to extensive diaries, letters and other 
period documents. The public interest in the gardens at 
Monticello encouraged the Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Foundation (the non-profit educational foundation that 
owns and operates Monticello) to initiate a preservation 
program for historic plants. Plans were started in 1985, 
and in August 1987 The Thomas Jefferson Center for 
Historic Plants opened to the public. The goals of the 
Center are to collect, preserve and distribute historic 
varieties, and to promote greater public appreciation for 
the origins and evolution of garden plants. The program 
centers on Thomas Jefferson’s horticultural interests and 
the plants he grew at Monticello, but covers the broad 
history of plants cultivated in America by including 
varieties documented up to the early 20th century, and 
choice North American plants, a group of special interest 
to Jefferson himself. 

Since August 1987 there has been an enthusiastic 
response to the program and its objectives. More than 
3,000 letters were received in 1988 alone, from people 
asking for our seed list and information about the Center. 
Thousands of visitors have taken home living souvenirs of 
Monticello, and learned of the work to preserve historic 
plant varieties. More than 200 different varieties of trees, 
shrubs, bulbs and flowers (21,000 plants and 4,000 bulbs) 
were sold at the Plant Shop in 1988, and over 90% of them 
were grown in our nursery at Tufton Farm. We are 
especially pleased to have offered “Emile Pare”, a pale 


salmon Mule Pink; “White Pine” strawberry, an early 19th 
century hybrid; Primrose Peerless or Twin Sisters 
narcissus, N. medioluteus, “Tennis Ball” lettuce; “Old 
Crimson China” or “Slater’s Crimson China” rose, 
introduced from China about 1790; and seedlings of 
Jefferson’s Tulip Poplars (Liriodendron tulipifera). The 
strong sales encourage us to believe that the program can 
become self-sufficient in the near future. 

This small but ambitious program at Monticello is one 
reflection of an increased awareness in the United States 
that cultivated varieties of plants are valuable and 
endangered parts of our cultural heritage, tangible links 
with our past. Laws have been passed and millions of 
dollars have been spent in saving the environment, and 
thus its flora and fauna. While I am entirely supportive of 
this effort, I wonder who is preserving plants of garden 
origin? Efforts in this country have been fragmented and 
sporadic, with no organization such as Britain’s National 
Council for the Conservation of Plants and Gardens to 
organize and coordinate.Some US organizations involved . 
in the documentation and preservation of historic varieties 
include: The Heritage Roses Group; Historical Iris 
Preservation Society; the Heirloom Vegetable Project at 
Cornell University; North American Fruit Explorers; the 
Southern Garden History Society; Seed Savers’ Exchange; 
and the US Department of Agriculture’s National Seed 
Storage Laboratory at Fort Collins, Colorado. A number 
of individuals and historic sites are now making valuable 
contributions to the effort, including Dr Arthur Tucker of 
Delaware State College, Scott Kunst of Michigan, Old 
Sturbridge Village in Massachusetts, Old Salem in North 
Carolina, and the William Paca Garden in Maryland. 

In fact, the increasing importance of historic gardens in 
the US is a positive factor in the developing preservation 
movement for garden plants. Tourism is the number two 
industry in the US, with only supermarkets ahead of it in 
sales volume. By the year 2000 it is expected to be number 
one. Historic sites are recognized as primary assets for 
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Monticello, home of Thomas Jefferson 
(photo: Keva North) 


successful tourism development programs, even more 
important than recreational assets! Surveys show that 
tourists are attracted to historic sites (1) for their 
individual character, which is in contrast to the 
homogenized look of much of America to-day; (2) because 
they give a sense of continuity with the past, and (3) 
because they want to go“some place different”. This strong 
interest in our heritage comes at the same time that 
gardening is the number one leisure time activity in the 
US, and the horticultural industry is booming. It is clearly 
to the advantage of historic sites to develop more authentic 
gardens with more authentic plant collections, and this 
will simultaneously make them centers for documenting 
and preserving heirloom varieties for future generations. 
Perhaps the days when beautifully preserved and 
furnished historic homes are surrounded with the latest 
hybrid tea roses, tetraploid daylilies, and paved parking 
areas are behind us. It would be a blessing on several 
counts. 

There are currently eight staff members at the Center 
for Historic Plants (CHP) at Monticello; three full-time, 
year round, and five seasonal. We have a small nursery at 
Tufton Farm (part of Jefferson’s original plantation), 
which includes a double-poly greenhouse (30 by 72 feet), 
four simple cold frames, a planting of pre-1860 roses, stock 
beds for perennials and bulbs. and a barn with offices, 
storage space, and potting area. In the next two years we 
hope to add a second greenhouse, four more cold frames, 
and a shed to house soil media and garden tractor. The 
nursery is open to interested groups by appointment only. 

The Plant Shop is located in the Shuttle Station, where 
Monticello visitors park and take buses up the hill to 
Jefferson’s home, and is currently housed in a yellow and 
white tent that is erected for the April through October 
season. Under the tent, vistors find a selection of more 
than 70 kinds of seed packets for historic perennials, 
annuals, herbs and vegetables; books and pamphlets; and a 
small selection of tools and pottery, as well as reference 


books and a plant hardiness zone map. Outside the tent are 
seven tables of plants, holding at least 60 varieties of 
perennials, fruit trees, annuals, roses, etc. at any one time, 
from which shoppers can choose. Information sheets, 
including both history and growing tips, are given out with 
each plant purchased. Future developments there will 
include a Plant Shop building and more display gardens. 
The first annual “CHP Newsletter/ Monticello Seed List” 
was sent out in January 1989 to our mailing list of 12,000 
people, and it has become a positive development that we 
plan to repeat next January. We are offering 48 varieties of 
seed packets by mail, but, to the disappointment of many, 
not live plants. We want to begin offering plants by mail 
order, perhaps as early as 1990, but are not certain we are 
ready to make the increased commitment that would 
require. We currently lecture and participate in garden 
conferences, and hope to sponsor a symposium on historic 
plants within two years. 


Rose “Bremo Pink Cluster” 
(photo: John T. Fitzpatrick) 
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above: Jefferson diphyllia: “Twinleaf”, in flower 


below: Primula “Old Sulphur Yellow”; a garden hybrid of unknown 
origin, named as early as 1825 and now commonly seen in old 
Virginian plantations. 


What are these heirloom plants we are propagating? 
Here’s the run-down on a few of them: 


Acacia farnesiana; Sweet Acacia. Called by Jefferson the 
“sweetest flowering shrub in the world”, this plant from 
tropical America is thorny and endowed with fragrant 
yellow pom-poms, sometimes used in perfume making. 
Good conservatory plant. 


Feffersonia diphylla, Twinleaf. Woodland perennial 
native to the north-eastern US, named for Thomas 
Jefferson in 1792. Small white flowers in early spring 
followed by unusual leaves like two angel-wing begonia 
leaves out together. Easy to grow but slow to propagate. 


Medicago intertexta, Hedgehogs. An annual with small 
yellow flowers followed by egg-shaped pods covered with 
spines like a hedgehog. One of the plant “curiosities” from 
the 18th century along with worms, caterpillars, snails, etc. 
For practical jokes. 


Muscari comosum, Tassel Hyacinth. We are propagating 
from Monticello’s naturalized population of this 
European bulb. It is a sort of Grape Hyacinth with 
brownish flowers and a showy bright violet top-knot. Also 
known as Leopoldia comosa. Illustrated in Parkinson’s 
Herbal, 1629. 


Primula “Gold Laced”. We are propagating a modern 
clone of this standard 18th century form of Polyanthus. 
Deep chestnut petals edged yellow. Of the seven 
polyanthus illustrated in Furber’s “Twelve Months of 
Flowers” about 1730, all are laced in white or yellow. 


Prunus “Indian Blood”. The Indian Blood Peach was 
brought to America by the Spaniards, and was 
subsequently grown by native Americans. Propagates true 
from seed. A standard variety in late 18th century America 
and grown by Jefferson. Flesh streaked deep red. 


Rosa “Bremo Pink Cluster”. Propagated from a rose 
growing at Bremo, an old Virginian plantation, this 
resembles “Champney’s Pink Cluster”, the China hybrid 
introduced by John Champneys of Charleston, South 
Carolina in 1802. Fragrant and reblooms all season. 


Tritonia hyalina, Open-flowered Tritonia. South 
African bulb, closely related to Ixia§ and Freesia, sent to 
Jefferson in 1812 by his friend Bernard McMahon, the 
Philadelphia nurseryman. Beautiful orange flowers. Said 
to be half-hardy. 


Viola “Marie-Louise”. One of the most popular of the 
fragrant Parma violets at the end of the 19th century. 
Double flowers, deep bluish purple, are produced on 
established plants when temperatures are between 40 and 
55 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Zephyranthes atamasco; Atamasco Lily. A moisture 
loving bulb native to the south-eastern US and illustrated 
in Catesby’s Natural History of Carolina in the mid 18th 
century. Large six-petalled white flowers, blushed pink, 
appear in spring. Grown by Jefferson. 


above: Hyacinthus “General Kohler”, a light blue double hyacinth 
available from Dutch bulb growers 


below: Cheiranthus cheiri; we now grow the yellow species form of 
the English wallflower 


above: Saponaria officinalis “Rubra plena”, a double flowered 
Soapwort; the single form as well as the double are naturalized in 
eastern North America; the double white form known in the 18th 
century seems to have been lost. 


below: Iris pseudocorus “ Flore Plena”; a double flowered Yellow 
Flag: we are growing this but have not been able to locate early 
documentation for it and would welcome assistance. 


Columnea argentea: Jamaica 
(photo by C. D. Adams) 


Some Plants 


Columnea rutilans: Jamatca 
(photo by C. D. Adams) 


under Threat 


Columnea under threat in 
Jamaica 


by Dr Brian Morley 


The tropical genus Columnea(Gesneriaceae) comprises 
species with distributions which extend from tropical 
Mexico, throughout the Caribbean, through Central 
America into South America as far south as Peru in the 
west and Surinam in the east. The species include many 
decoratives, some of which have small leaves and a vining 
or pendulous habit suited to basket cultivation, being 
epiphytic in nature; others have larger leaves, an erect 
habit and are terrestrial in the wild. 


The striking two-lipped flowers are yellow, red and 
yellow or red and are co-adapted to bird pollination, 
chiefly by hummingbirds. The combination, in some 
species, of an epiphytic population structure of Columnea 
plants and pollination by hummingbirds, which 
themselves exhibit strongly territorial feeding behaviour, 
is thought to restrict pollen mobility, confer reproductive 
isolation on plant populations and promote surprisingly 
high levels of evolutionary diversity. This diversity is also 
reinforced by isolation of populations in space in the 
mountainous topographically complex rainforest habitats 
occupied in such places as Panama, Colombia and Bolivia. 
The majority of Columnea species are accordingly very 
restricted in distribution, and any threat to the rainforest 
habitat is a direct threat to the continued existence of these 
often beautiful species. Evolution has largely occured with 
the absence of genetic isolation barriers between 
Columnea species, so that they readily hybridise in 
cultivation and have given rise to many cultivars, the most 
common of which are C. x kewensis, C. x euphora, C. x 
woodit and C. x vedrariensis. The most commonly 
cultivated species are perhaps C. gloriosa, C. microphylla 
and C. oerstediana. 


The island of Jamaica has the richest Columnea flora of 
all Caribbean islands either in the Greater or Lesser 
Antilles. Not only is the number of species large for the size 
of the landmass, but the taxonomic diversity is also great. 
Furthermore, all the Jamaican species are endemic, found 
nowhere else on earth, and exhibit very localised 
distributions. 


Economic conditions in Jamaica have deteriorated since 
independence and subsistence agriculture threatens the 
future of several species such as C. argentea, C. hispidaand 
C. brevipila. As part of a programme of introducing all 
Jamaican columneas into cultivation in 1966, they were 


established at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew and . 


Edinburgh, the Royal Horticultural Society Garden at 
Wisley, and the Bailey Hortorium, Ithaca, New York State. 
The majority were still listed at Edinburgh 20 years later in 
their Catalogue of Plants (1986). While natural habitats 
continue to exist, conservation of these endangered 


species is best undertaken in nature, but if habitats are 
destroyed the only recourse is to cultivate in botanic 
gardens or similar institutions. It is important not to allow 
extinction to occur as these beautiful species have 
untapped potential as parents of new indoor ornamentals 
as well as for their own intrinsic value. 

References 

Henderson, D.M. (1986) Catalogue of Plants (RBG 
Edinburgh) 

Morley, B.D. (1971) A hybrid swarm of Columnea in 
Jamaica; Botanical Journal of the Linnean Society 64; 
81-96 

Stearn, W.T. (1977) Columnea urbanii, Bot. Mag. t. 734; 
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Endangered Plant Studies in 
South Australia 


In October 1986 Black Hill Flora Centre became part of 
the Botanic Gardens of Adelaide as an applied research 
branch investigating native plant propagation,. native 
plant species conservation and developing new 
ornamental garden plants. Dr Manfred Jusaitis is the 
branch head and describes two recent projects involving 
endangered species. 


Prostanthera eurybioides 
F.Muell (Labaiatae); Mint Bush 


P. eurybioides is a low spreading, aromatic perennial 
shrub to 1 metre high bearing violet-purple flowers in 
spring. The species is endemic to South Australia, occuring 
amongst granite outcrops on sandy loam soils in the 
Murray Mallee and Mount Monster areas of the State. 
Undisturbed native populations are restricted to a few 
scattered localities each comprising only a few plants. 
They may be found sparsely scattered in small patches of 
uncleared mallee scrub in farming country, or along 
fenced railway reserves. The plant is endangered, being 
severely threatened in its native habitat by land clearance 
and grazing. 

Efforts to cultivate P eurybioides at Black Hill Flora 
Centre have been largely successful. Techniques have been 
developed for tissue culture propagation, enabling 
production of large numbers of plants from minimal 
parent material. Cultivated plants require good drainage 
and an aspect providing near to full sun. Pruning should be 
performed after flowering, and fresh plants are readily 
repropagated from cuttings. 

As well as making plants available to other botanic 
gardens and to the public, a replanting programme was 
initiated to supplement remnant populations conserved in 
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parks. Over 30 daughter plants have been replanted 
around the parents at Mount Monster Conservation Park 
near Keith, South Australia. 


Chetranthera volubilis Benth, (Pittosporaceae) 


C. volubilis is a slender perennial shrublet with a 
twining habit. Its flowers are particularly attractive, the 
dark blue petals surrounding conspicuous yellow anthers 
set to one side of the ovary like the fingers of a hand. 
Flowers are borne singly at the ends of the stems. 


C. volubilis is endemic to Kangaroo Island, South 
Australia where it is confined to the western half of the 
island. The species occur on sandy to loamy soils, often in 
association with laterite. Seven populations occur within 
Flinders Chase National Park, while a single population 
has been located in Western River Conservation Park. 
Although large areas of these parks contain apparently 
suitable habitats, the plant occurs only infrequently and in 
small, localized populations, and has therefore been listed 
as vulnerable. Roadside populations are under threat from 
competing exotic plant species, frequent burning, 
bulldozing and indiscriminate collecting due to the 
accessibility of the populations and the showy nature of 
the flowers. To assist in conservation of this species several 
stock plants were established at Black Hill Flora Centre to 
provide a source of propagation material. Studies revealed 
that cuttings were quite slow to root, so techniques for 
tissue culturing plants were developed to allow rapid 
propagation. Trials have been conducted on the suitability 
of the species as a basket plant. Potted plants will be 
distributed to gardeners around Adelaide to assess 
suitability of C. volubilis for amenity use in home gardens. 


Ostrowskia magnifica 
(Campanulaceae ) 


by Trevor Nottle 


Like so many rare plants this is a monotypic genus 
which lived in the isolated splendour of the mountains of 
eastern Bokhara (Turkestan) until discovered in the 1880s 
by Albert von Regel, who introduced it to civilization 
through the Imperial Botanic Gardens at St. Petersberg. 
His father, Eduard August, Director of the Gardens, 
named the plant in honour of Micael Nicolajewitsch von 
Ostrowsky, patron of botany and Minister of Imperial 
Domains. 


The genus is allied to Campanula and Michauxia (also 
rarely grown in Australia) and bears a superficial 
resemblance to the popular Balloon Flower (Platycodon 
grandiflorus) though it is much larger in all its parts. 
Mature plants grow to about 1.5 metres tall and develop a 
few-flowered head of great bell-shaped blooms of lilac, 
paling to white and marked with lilac veins. When the 
plants were first flowered in Europe in 1887 the general 
opinion of the gardening journals, including Gartenflora 
founded by Eduard August von Regel, was that there was a 
great future for this spectacular perennial. However, this 
proved incorrect partly because of the difficulty in 
propagating the plants by division of the enormous brittle 
tuberous roots, partly because seedlings and new growth 
are liable to frost damage, and partly because seedlings 
take four years or so to reach flowering size. From time to 
time Dutch wholesalers have raised considerable 
quantities of seedlings but stocks were seriously depleted 
by natural disasters and enforced neglect during two wars. 
Today the species is endangered in its natural habitat by 
over-grazing and over-collection and is regarded as a 
borderline survivor among the endangered species of 
plants. 


This plant grows naturally on the rocky sun-baked steep 
slopes of Chanat Darwas in what is now known as 
Turkestan at a height of 2,100 metres (7,000 feet), and for 
cultural practice I cannot do better than quote Reginald 
Farrer: “Get large trunks of this as thick as your arm, ram 
down the sloping and very deep limey loam bed in full sun 
until itis as hard as a threshing floor. Then, with a crowbar, 
work a deep enough hole in this to take the trunk, put it in, 
fill up the hole, stamp it firm, and you need never again 
have a thought for O. magnifica which for the rest of your 
lifetime will continue untended to throw up its stout boles 
and open its colossal Platycodon-flowers in June; after 
which the succulent glaucous stems and foliage die down 
with a depressing promptitude and leave their hideous 
wreckage hanging dolefully all the rest of the season. 
Ostrowskia may be raised from seed if you have profitably 
studied the virtues of Job, but it must never be touched 
once established unless you go to the length of hacking up 
the whole vast trunk, to slice it into three or four and so 
start the fragments all again as separate plants”. 


(The English Rock Garden, vol 2, pp 24-25). 


My own experience is with one solitary seedling raised 
from seed gathered by a Belgian pen-friend from plants 
collected in a German garden. As yet it has not flowered 
being only three years old, but it does have a stout 
succulent root very like that of a Platycodon and seems 
vigorous. Although our garden is a lowly 1,200 metres 
above sea level I am hopeful that it will find our 
free-draining shaley soil and sun-baked western aspect 
sufficiently to its liking to prosper and within a few years 
produce seeds. I am not sure if I will have the courage to 
follow Farrer’s directions for propagation by root division! 
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Paeonia cambessedesii; 
Ranunculaceae 


by Trevor Nottle 


“A gem for picksome people” is how Graham Stuart 
Thomas describes this endangered species from the 
Balearic Islands. It has been known since 1896 but is cold 
tender and therefore rather borderline in England where it 
has been grown in cool glasshouses or against warm 
protective south-facing walls. In such conditions it rarely 
sets viable seed and has long since been regarded as a rarity. 

My own seedlings derive from a batch of seed that was 
sent me from Glasnevin Botanic Gardens in Ireland by Dr 
Charles Nelson. The parent plants grow in a cool 
glasshouse and are hand pollinated to ensure a fair seed 
crop. As yet I have had no flowers but even the foliage is 
attraction enough to warrant its wider growth. The broad 
round leaflets are a deep green and coloured a rich purple 
on the underside. Each stem grows about 45 cm tall and 
will eventually, I hope, be topped with a single satin 
sheened rose pink flower with purple stigmas and red 
filaments. Individual flowers are about 10 cm across. 
There is a beautiful coloured illustration of it by Lilian 
Snelling in EC. Stearn’s A Study of the Genus Paeonia. 

In Majorca and other islands in the Balearic group (Las 
Basas and Puig Major) its habitats have been decimated by 
tourist developments, over-collection and over-grazing. It 
is now reputed to be found in a very restricted range of 
inaccessible sites. While this plant does not have the 
mystique or cachet of Ostrowskia magnifica it has, none 
the less, been one of the main targets of a Species Study 
Group within the American Paeony Society which has 
established a worldwide network of enthusiasts who hope 
to preserve the species in climatic zones similar to their 
homelands and hence ensure the production of good 
stocks of seed and the preservation of the species and the 
gene pool. 

Even greater threats face P brownii, a native of 
California. Not only are its habitats threatened by 
sprawling suburban developments, it also suffers the 
disadvantage of being a “Plain Jane” among flowers and so 
is not keenly sought even by most plant collectors. There 
are two clans to this family, one resident in northern 
California, Oregon and Washington, and the other 
domiciled in southern California where like most other 
things from that part of the world they form a superior, 
more statuesque race. Some authorities regard the 
southern form as a separate species and have isolated it as 
P. californica. 1 have had seed from Venatchee in the 
northern range and from Santa Ana in the south but have 
found them both difficult to establish once transplanted 
from the seed boxes. Like all Paeonia they have 
exceptionally long succulent roots which are very brittle. 


They appear to resent disturbance at the roots. My 
experience has been much the same as that reported by 
KC. Stearn in 1946: “It comes up from seed quite easily but 
then generally dies away”. Even so I intend to persist with 
the few survivors because I think it should do well with us 
once settled happily, and because having seen the intensely 
glaucous and broadly lobed leaves I think it worth making 
every effort to please it so that one day I may enjoy its dark 
maroon flowers and fragrance. 


Lilium pitkinense; Liliaceae 


by Trevor Nottle 


Another Californian which I grow is now extinct in its 
habitat. This is the Pitkin Swamp Lily from Sonoma 
County north of San Francisco, Its habitat has been totally 
changed by land reclamation, grazing dairy cattle and 
encroaching housing developments. My stock originated 
from bulbs imported shortly after the plant was first 
described in the RHS Lily Yearbook, 1957. The plant was 
discovered in July the same year. 

In form and growth it has similarities with L. 
pardalinum and many of the other west coast “Leopard 
Lilies”. The flowers are Turk’s cap in form, more or less 
cinnibar red or clear orange with some yellow at the centre 
and variously spotted with dark red. The narrow bright 
green leaves are arranged in whorls around the stem. 
Overall the plant at flowering attains a height of 1.75 
metres. The loosely scaled bulbs are stoloniferous, 
creeping slowly outwards as the clump increases in size. 
Most years flowering stems are produced and small 
quantities of seed are harvested for distribution via the 
NCCPG in the UK and to individuals I am confident will 
have the skills to raise and care for them. I have distributed 
several bulbs to other collections and my next move must 
be to establish another colony somewhere else in our own 
garden — just in case. 

By growing these and other rare plants (Lathyrus 
grandiflorus, L. splendens, L. nervosus and other Paeonia 
species) I hope to be able to introduce them to other keen 
gardeners, for the best way to ensure their survival is to 
have them grown by as many skilled gardeners as possible. 
Although I like to try plants from climatic zones dissimilar 
to our own I generally try to increase by seed raising the 
variety of plants that will find our climate comfortable. In 
doing this lam consciously planning for later seed harvests 
which will go some way to ensuring the survival of species. 
There are many rare and endangered plants, both 
cultivated forms and species, which could be grown more 
successfully in Australia than they are in the “treasure 
house” collections of the UK and northern Europe. In my 
own small way I hope I have made a start on establishing 
viable stocks of a few of these plants in our garden. 
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Plants Need Friends: 


An Account of the NCCPG National Collections 


by Kay N. Sanecki 


During the fading millenium Man has learned to tame 
Nature, in many instances with earth-shattering 
consequences. However, in the making of gardens and the 
production of crops Nature has been intricately 
manipulated to our benefit. Some of the first floral 
treasures were those plants which in the wild portrayed an 
individuality — variegation of foliage or doubling of 
flower, or perhaps petals of an “incorrect” colour, and were 
therefore “collectables”. Plants have been transported as 
collectables from open ground to garden, from garden to 
garden and from one side of the world to the other. They 
continue to be among the most mobile of commodities. In 
some instances such mobility has ensured their survival, in 
others it has proved detrimental as a result of 
over-collecting, urbanisation, or because subsequent 
cultivars have superseded the species. However, because 
plants have their devotees there have always been and 
always will be “collectors”, quite apart from the garden 
designers who are the plant “selectors”. Indeed garden 
history abounds with stories of the rise and fall of notable 
plant collections assembled by devoted enthusiasts. 

It was with the avowed concern for hundreds of 
garden-worthy plants that seemingly fell beyond those 
popularly commercially available that the National 
Council for the Conservation of Plants and Gardens was 
formed ten years ago. Its success reflects the 
contemporary climate of interest in plant and garden 
conservation in the United Kingdom. Looking back over 
the past 25 years the practical and legislative approach to 
“saving” gardens was spearheaded by the Garden History 
Society, followed closely by the National Trust. Now 
garden conservation per se in the UK is a concerted 
movement monitored mainly by English Heritage, an 
organization formed as part of the 1983 Countryside Bill. 
So no organization works in isolation and yet each controls 
its individual funding and achievement. While NCCPG is 
involved in garden conservation the primary momentum 
is maintained in the conservation of cultivated plants, and 
it has become the “plant arm” of several garden 
conservation bodies. 

The temperate climate and fertile soils of the UK are 
unusual when compared with world zones in that they will 
support plants from all over the globe, and during the last 


100 years the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, has become 
the botanical centre of the world. English gardeners are 
now acutely aware of the obligation placed upon them in 
this respect, in addition to having realised that hundreds of 
garden-worthy plants have been lost to cultivation since 
the 1940s. Major changes in plant marketing, garden size 
and quality of care are probably the principal contributing 
factors, so that “commercial availability” has become an 
arbitrary factor in assessing which plants need to be 
“saved”, “rescued”, “propagated”, however we choose to 
regard the outcome. It was fortuitous then that the 
NCCPG should have not only a timely birth but rapidly 
increasing support for its cause and cooperation from the 
botanic gardens, horticultural trade, National Trust, and 
other bodies with cognate aims. The only twin 
impediments have been lack of funds and an enthusiasm 
that forced momentum to outstrip organisation at times! 

But much has been harnessed, and the achievement by 
the tenth anniversary is considerable. To celebrate the 
tenth birthday NCCPG initiated Garden Heritage Week 
(the first week in May) and sought support of a wide range 
of organisations to recognise our enjoyment of and 
responsibility towards plants and gardens. Much support 
has been forthcoming, but that is another story. The main 
work of the Council is undoubtedly the identification, 
assessment and conservation of plants and especially the 
recording of stock material. 


The National Collections 


Well over 450 National Collections have been 
designated, which is a remarkable achievement in itself 
and indicative of the support that has been engendered. 
Most Collections are embryonic in many ways, but in the 
last three or four years well established and important 
plant collections have sought the recognition and 
protection of the NCCPG umbrella. The scheme therefore 
is serving to formalise and record all UK collections. The 
National Council is careful to stress that Collections have 
been designated (or initiated) and not made; some include 
very few taxa to date. Questions constantly under review 
include “Do we preserve all cultivars regardless of intrinsic 
value?”; “Who decides the merit of such a cultivar and 
should it be deemed collectable, if'so has it been preserved 
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somewhere?” In other words “is it available?” Availability 
was first assessed as “commercial availability” and now 
until a plant is recorded as being offered for sale by at least 
three nurseries NCCPG considers it to be endangered. 

Beyond the published trade lists, private gardens, 
including derelict ones, those of the National Trust, plant 
specialists, botanic gardens, are scoured (and in theory 
recorded) so that the search for lost plants has appealed to 
numerous amateur gardeners. County Groups were 
formed from the inception of NCCPG (there are now 40) 
many of which have initiated Collections within their own 
area, and help with maintenance. Work is in progress to 
forge a strong local involvement with the Collections, 
fostering research, education and eventually propagation. 
In consequence a second use of the National Collections is 
to make it possible for keen gardeners to acquire plants 
otherwise unavailable. 


Plant Sales 


Plant sales organised by NCCPG Groups have become 
a feature of a way of life for keen gardeners in the 1980s, 
and the funds revert to the National Collections scheme in 
some instances. A happy dialogue has been engendered 
between specialist nurserymen/plantsmen and NCCPG, 
especially at regional level, so that the trade has become a 
powerful ally. Some nurserymen have taken on National 
Collections with the two-pronged benefit of wider 
advertisement and of enhanced stock lists. Several now sell 
under the NCCPG flag. Resulting from such increased 
interest more specialist nurseries have opened to cater for 
a public who seek more unusual plants, well grown, and 
above all correctly identified. Such a state of symbiosis has 
quickly proved to be beneficial and has considerably 
enhanced the horticultural climate to a new state of 
buoyancy. Amateur gardeners work alongside 
. professional nurserymen, county horticultural institutes 
and professional plantsmen, all of whom give their time 
and expertise. The National Collections therefore cannot 
be considered in isolation. No restrictions are enforced 
upon the “ownership” of a plant, thus the nurseryman, 
Group or individual is at liberty to propagate or bulk up, 
constrained only by the plants themselves. 


Research and development 


Botanical research is the prerogative of the specialist 
institutions the world over, and their informative network 
and gene banks play an ever vital role in plant 
conservation. However, the National Collections are 
providing an unforeseen opportunity for horticultural 
research embracing written, artistic and historical study. 
Where Collections are held in gardens away from towns 
and tended by professional gardeners who are free only 
when libraries are closed, help is being offered perhaps by 
members who live nearer to learning resources; thus 
another educational spin-off is becoming apparent. The 
educational value of any given Collection was recognised 
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early in the life of the Council, several colleges and training 
establishments hold Collections and students of the future 
will be blessed indeed for their identification exercises. 
Surely it follows that more garden plants will become 
popular and following the rescue of stock material new 
taxa of merit may evolve to enrich the world. 

One really exciting story that emanates from the 
Collections concerns the pupils of Hinchley Wood School 
in Surrey in the south of England. The school assumed 
responsibilty for the National Lychnis Collection as an 
educational exercise, and so successful has the work 
proved. that they gained an award in the young peoples’ 
section of the British Conservation Foundation. Imagine 
the excitement in February 1987 when the children 
travelled to London to Lambeth Palace, the home of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to receive their award from the 
world famous botanist David Bellamy. The award itself 
represented a bronze mouse nestling among oak leaves, a 
typically British connotation, but the accompanying 
cheque for 2,000 pounds presented by the Minister of 
State for the Environment was used to provide a large 
greenhouse and tools, a camera and RHS colour chart for 
the school, so that large groups of pupils can be involved at 
any one time in tending, propagating and recording the 
Collection. Surely some life-long enthusiasm for 
horticulture must be nurtured in young hearts in this way. 
Much peripheral interest has ensued for the children; they 
became involved in a seed saving scheme for the Kew Seed 
Bank, and they have donated lychnis to other notable 
gardens, and planted them there themselves. 


Future trends 


The ultimate ideal is that each genus or group of 
cultivated plants be represented in the National 
Collections Scheme, and the administration of this work 
alone lays heavy demands upon those involved. Such is the 
enthusiasm that has been engendered that international 
interest has been sparked and NCCPG is cooperating with 
the International Union for the Conservation of Nature 
and Natural Resources (IUCN). While the IUCN’s main 
thrust is towards the conservation of wild species, it will be 
quickly recognised that innumerable such plants become 
the cultivated favourites of our. gardens. The Plant 
Committee of the NCCPG is looking closely at the IUCN 
lists of vulnerable and rare plants from Australasia and 
America. The list of New Zealand plants has already been 
studied, and those known to be in cultivation in the UK 
and Ireland (ie. garden-worthy and hardy) but not 
commercially available here riumber about 15 plants. This 
list has been published to every member of NCCPG via the 
National Newsletter; plants are being located, propagated 
and distributed and, of course, will find their way into the 
appropriate “safe house” or National Collection. Quite a 
range of New Zealand plants have an affinity to British 
gardens and enjoy a certain amount of popularity, so it 
came as no surprise to find that 12% of New Zealand 
threatened plants are popular in British gardens. So here is 
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an example of the magnetic power of the National 
Collections in attracting international attention and 
ultimately ensuring not only an individual plant’s future 
but in some instances enriching the Collection itself as well 
as horticultural knowledge. 

A further educational/research facet of the scheme is 
the making of herbarium records, in particular of 
cultivated forms. Records and accurate descriptions of 
garden varieties are sadly lacking and this as yet infant 
catalogue ought, in the long run, to prove invaluable. It is 
at present amalgamated with the Wisley Herbarium 
(RHS) which, until NCCPG blew the wind of change 
through the flower garden, contained mainly specimens of 
plants to which awards had been made in the RHS trials. 
The sheets exclusive to NCCPG are appropriately labelled 
to be readily recognized. 


Collection holders 


Who are the people to become the registered guardians 
of a Collection? In a word, ordinary gardeners. Many are 
private individuals with a special affection for a plant 
genus or group, others are head gardeners for estates, local 
authorities or commercial enterprises, some are 
nurserymen, others control horticultural training colleges 
or research stations, universities, schools, arboreta and 
botanic gardens, or even the Crown Estates. The National 
Trust has taken about 35 Collections into its various 
gardens and exercises considerable care in matching 
Collection to garden. This emphasises the point that plants 
within a Collection are not cultivated in rows or allocated 
areas, as in a Trial, but are integrated within the planting 
scheme of the garden. The National Trust collaborates in 
the propagation and distibution of rare plants both 
through its own plant sales outlets and to NCCPG. 

A Committee exists to receive applications to hold a 
Collection, and to designate accordingly. The quality of 
care rests with the holder. Beyond that lies much detailed 
work. A close examination of the genus or group of plants, 
researching lists, written records, old catalogues, previous 
collectors“ lists, examining old photographs, paintings and 
botanical drawings, tracking down herbarium material if 
available, and sorting out all available ideas. On paper 
perhaps attractive to some, formidable to others, but 
abundantly necessary if the Collection holder is ever to 
become the recognised authority on his or her chosen 
plant. Botanical and horticultural friendships are being 
forged through the ready exchange of information that 
flows within the NCCPG channels of communication. 
Interest in some genera is being vitalised, gardeners are 
being educated, and above all records are being kept of a 
great deal that is being done. Collection holders are 
encouraged to record their plants in detail, in every aspect 
of care — propagation dates, amount of material 
removed, propagation progress, results, deaths, in 
addition to photographic records. Perhaps the trickiest of 


questions, which will continue for a considerable time and 
have always fascinated plantsmen, are those of identity or 
rather mistaken identity. In the background — although in 
fact forming the spearhead fof NCCPG — is a Plant 
Committee which can call upon a whole panel of 
individuals for help, as can the Secretariat, to accurately 
identify a plant or at least to express a knowledgable 
opinion. Various policies of plant conservation have been 
critically assessed and other living collections have their 
own important role. Organisations such as the National 
Trust, the International Dendrology Society, the Hardy 
Plant Society, and other specialist societies have all done 
sterling work in recording collections and in generally 
knowing the whereabouts of plants. Now the exchange of 
information rises like rich cream to the surface and what 
has taken place in British horticulture in the past decade 
owes much to the existence of NCCPG, the driving force 
of which has become the National Collections scheme. “A 
jewel in the crown” is the way the Collections have been 
described, a rare and gorgeous jewel for British 
horticulture and world-wide plants. 
Because plants need friends. 
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The Ornamental Plants 
Collections Association 


Australia’s own Scheme to Conserve Garden Plants 


Studies undertaken at the Royal Botanic Gardens 
Melbourne suggested that a great many fine old garden 
plants had been lost over the years. For example, there 
were once 62 different abutilons available from Victorian 
nurseries, whereas there are now only about 12; one tenth 
of the bouvardias once offered remain and many clematis 
have disappeared. 

It was decided that this trend could not be allowed to 
continue, and accordingly the Royal Botanic Gardens 
Melbourne convened a meeting with representatives from 
a number of important horticultural organisations; this 
meeting resulted in the formation of the Ornamental 
Plants Collections Committee, subsequently re-named the 
Ornamental Plants Collections Association (OPCA), 
officially launched on 22nd October 1988. 

Modelled on the National Council for the Conservation 
of Plants and Gardens (NCCPG) in the United Kingdom, 
the OPCA aims to maintain and eventually to increase the 
diversity of ornamental garden plants by registering 
reference collections of various plant taxa. Each collection 
will act as a reservoir for particular groups of species 
and/or cultivars, helping to ensure their continued 
existence. 


Ornamental Plant Collections 


The Collections will, however, have more than a 
conserving role. Careful attention will be paid to the 
correct identification of each plant, making the Collection 
a living reference. 

Horticulturally, it will be possible to detect plants of 
special ornamental value and to discover the best ways of 
using a particular species or cultivar. A specific plant’s 
response to its environment can be monitored and 
horticultural techniques developed to maximise its 
aesthetic contribution to the garden. 

Having closely related plants growing in one area assists 
botanists with taxonomy and with research into plant 
hybridization. 

An integral part of OPCA’s philosophy is the 
encouragement of propagation and commercial release of 
plants contained in the Collections, providing a resource 
for nurseries and subsequently for keen plantspeople. In 
the future it is hoped that such plants will be identified 


with the OPCA logo so that the purchaser will be assured 
of the plant’s authenticity, and will be reminded that he or 
she is assisting in the conservation of our garden plants. 


The Trials 


The OPCA began by registering seven Collections; 
these trial Collections were of Banksia, Crocus, 
Helleborus, Pelargonium, Rosa, Viburnum and_ the 
Sato-Zakura group of Prunus (Japanese flowering 
cherries). Some of these Collections were on public land 
mananged by State Government Departments or local 
councils; others were managed by commercial nurseries, 
while a third category were maintained by keen 
plantspeople in their own gardens. It is hoped that 
specialist plant societies will also like to have Collections. 

A system of record keeping for the plants in each 
Collection is being developed. The information to be 
compiled includes tolerance to environmental conditions 
such as frost, heat, drought, wind and salinity. Botanical 
features, growth form, flowering season and flower colour 
are among the other factors to be recorded. These records 
will become an invaluable source of information and it is 
planned to facilitate access to it through the establishment 
of a computer data base. 


Registering Ornamental Plant Collections 


Since the Trial further Collections have been registered. 
Priority is being given to those groups of plants most 
threatened with extinction. Plants that have been used in 
historic gardens and groups with Australian bred cultivars 
are also considered to be important. The Rose Collection, 
for example, contains many cultivars bred by Alister 
Clark. 

Some of the other factors taken into account are the 
completeness of the Collection, the location of the site it is 
held on, and the site conditions. It is preferable that there 
exists a degree of permanence to the Collection, and that 
the owner or manager has a reasonable level of knowledge 
about the plant group. 
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The OPCA Subscriber Group 


The public launch of the OPCA also marked the 
beginnings of the OPCA Subscriber Group, whose 
inaugural meeting was held on 16th February 1989. The 
establishment of this Group enables individuals, societies, 
clubs and corporations to be involved with the 
development of this important scheme. At this stage 
meetings are held in Melbourne only. 


Further information 


The OPCA welcomes any enquiries about its work. 
These should be addressed to: 

The Secretary, 

Ornamental Plants Collections Association, 

Royal Botanic Gardens Melbourne, 

Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra, Vic. 3141. 


In Conclusion 


With sufficient support the OPCA will be able to 
contribute a great deal horticulturally to Australia. The 
availability of a diverse range of ornamental plants will be 
maintained, plant nomenclature will become less 
confused, and knowledge about various species and 
cultivars will increase. 
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Hardiness in Eucalypts 


by T-R Garnett 


This article is based on a talk given to the Australian 
branch of the International Dendrology Society at the first 
meeting of that branch held at Yackandandah in 
September 1988. 

We live at 700 metres on the southern slope of the Great 
Dividing Range in Victoria. We get snow practically every 
year, have experienced a frost of minus six degrees Celsius 
on the first Tuesday in November and a ground frost on 
Christmas Day. Our rainfall averages about 900 mm, most 
of it falling during the period August to December. 

We have made attempts to grow nearly 100 different 
species of eucalypts with varying success. In 1980, one of 
the objectives of a visit to England was an attempt to 
discover why we can successfully grow many species which 
are habitually cut by frost in the British Isles. In Hillier’s 
Arboretum, for example, we saw plants of E. delegatensis 
(Alpine Ash) devastated during the previous winter 
(admittedly a hard one). With us it grows splendidly. 

In Devon, we found at Bovey Tracey — a very sheltered 
site — an enterprise growing more than 20 species of 
eucalypt for the florist trade. These were coppiced and the 
young growth despatched to London. There is more snow 
than black frost there, and it is protracted periods of hard 
frost which do the damage. Moreover many plants did not 
shoot until the worst of the frosts were over. 

Provenance of seed matters greatly. The British have 
not yet learnt that E. niphophila and E. debeuzevillei are 
not regarded in their native country as separate species, 
but subspecies of the Snow Gum, E. pauciflora. Both these 
fairly common forms come from high altitudes. The most 
commonly planted species of all in Britain is Cider Gum 
(E. gunni) from Tasmania’s central plateau. It would be 
interesting to discover whether seed from the isolated 
populations south of Hobart produces equally hardy 
plants. 

So much is obvious. Seed from the coldest areas 
produces the most frost resistant plants. We have two 
plants of E. leucoxylon rosea, one of which is always cut by 
frost, the other never. I have assumed that the deciding 
factor is the provenance of the seed. 

But there is more to it than that. We can grow species 
from the eastern coastal plain, such as FE. pilulanis 
(Blackbutt), and E. cloeziana (Gympie Messmate), but 
not species from inland which, in their native habitat, are 
subject to frosts more severe than we get. For some reason 
we can grow E. diversicolor (Karri), provided we give the 
young plants the overhead cover of Blackwoods which are 
not cut back as the eucalypt grows, but not £. marginata 
(Jarrah). 

Of course there are numerous factors, such as drainage, 
chemical nature of the soil and — something we know very 
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little about — the importance of micorrhiza, which 
contribute to a plant’s resistance to frost; but we have 
convinced ourselves that perhaps the most important 
factor of all is the amount of sunshine a plant needs to 
ripen its bark enough to produce that resistance. 

The hypothesis seems to fit our experience. E. tetraptera 
was growing nicely until the bark was split by a frost of 
minus three. We have virtually given up attempting to 
grow any of the West Australians, such as E. caesia. This 
means we are deprived of most of the species with 
spectacular flowers — E. macrandrajust manages to hang 
on in the sunniest spot in the garden — but we have the 
consolation of the juvenile foliage of many Tasmanians 
such as &. cordata and E. risdonti and the bark of E. 
pauciflora, but not of E. salmonophloia or E. citriodora. 

I assume that the species from the eastern coastal plain 
are protected when they are young by taller vegetation. It 
would be interesting to see a sunlight map superimposed 
upon a species map. 

There are still some puzzles. Why, for instance, does the 
Kangaroo Island Mallee, E. cneorifolia, thrive. But the 
theory is borne out by the fact that there is a bed in the 
sunniest part of the garden covered with white pebbles to 
reflect the sun. Only there can we grow certain species such 
as Hemiandra pungens and Verticordia. 

At least we seem to have some sort of rational criterion 
by which to decide which species to try. 


( GardentourS 
SS 15, 16, 17th November, 1989 


Again, we offer you a personalised “Gardentour" of 
some of the outstanding local private gardens in the - 
Southern Highlands of N.S.W. 

Early summer is the best time to see 
flowering shrubs and perennials. 


Travel by comfortable coach. We will meet interstate 
flights and return you to Mascot Airport. 


_ You will be personally escorted around such 
beautiful gardens as Retford Park, Moidart, Whitley 
and Milton Park (where you will lunch.) 


Arrange your own accommodation or we can book 
you at The Bowral Motel. 
For further enquiries please write to: 
Keva North, 
Australian Garden Journal, 
P.O. Box 588, BOWRAL. NSW 2576 
(048) 61 4999 


Numbers are limited - reply A.S.A.P. 
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Florists’ Flowers 
and Societies 


by Ruth Duthie; published by 
Shire Garden History; 
recommended retail price $9.50 


reviewed by Trevor Nottle 


This book is one that comes under 
the heading of very-handy-when-you- 
want - an - answer - to - a - difficult - 
question. In her way Ruth Duthie has 
produced as complete a picture as one 
could wish for about an important 
aspect of the development and history 
of flower gardening. 

Beginning at the beginning, Mrs 
Duthie sets out to put her readers 
straight about who the Florists were, 
where they came from and the 
influences that worked on them and 
eventually produced Societies of 
Florists. Many traditional tales about 
the Florists occur in gardening lore, not 
all of them helpful to our 
understanding of garden history. 
Thanks to solid scholarship and clear 
writing the early chapters of this book 
clear away the myths and clarify the 
early steps towards flower gardening 
that began at the end of the 16th 
century when the herbalist was 
replaced by the florist. 

Later chapters explore the eight 
classic florists’ flowers — the auricula, 
polyanthus, hyacinth, anemone, 
ranunculus, tulip, pink and carnation. 
Each chapter is thorough and filled 
with the detail that many keen flower 
gardeners find so fascinating. A 
concluding chapter touches briefly on 
the further development of flowers for 
exhibition. Mention is made of the 
dahlia, violet, pansy and 
chrysanthemum; the leek and 
gooseberry and other vegetables for 
showing are quickly passed over while 
trends which were taken further in the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries are 
not covered — there is no mention of 
coloured leaf geraniums, the gladiolus, 
rose or daffodil, but details of those can 
be found elsewhere. 


This book sets out to discover the 
first steps towards the development of 
flower gardening and does it well. 

Others in this series are Restoring 
Period Gardens by John Harvey, 
Archaeology of Gardens by 
Christopher Taylor, and about twenty 
other titles including a number of short 
biographies of great landscapers and 
gardeners. Distribution in Australia 
seems a hit and miss affair but Andrew 
Isles, Greville Street, Prahran, Vic. 
3181, often has a good selection. 


Ferdinand Bauer: 
the Australian 
Natural History 
Drawings 


by Marlene J. Norst; published 
by Lothian Books; recommended 
retail price $29.95 


reviewed by H. Bandler, M.Sc 


Matthew Flinders circumnavigation 
of Australia between 1801 and 1803 is 
well known to most people in Australia 
as well as in England. His conscientious 
and outstanding botanical artist during 
the trip, Ferdinand Bauer, is, however, 
practically unknown. 

This beautifully illustrated volume 
will assist to close the gap in general and 
specialist knowledge. The author 
carried out a most difficult research 
into the various details of Ferdinand 
Bauer from his birth in a small Austrian 
town in 1760 to his death in 1840 in his 
own house in the vicinity of the 
Imperial Austrian Gardens attached to 
the Palace of Schonbrunn which is to 
this day a showplace in Vienna. Franz 
Bauer, his brother, was engaged from 
his Austrian home as botanist to the 
Kew Gardens in England. Ferdinand’s 
travel to Greece as botanical artist with 
Dr John Sibthorpe from Oxford in 
1786/87 terminated in London. When 
Sir Joseph Banks arranged the detailed 
survey of the Australian coast and 
study of the flora and fauna under 
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Matthew Flinders, Ferdinand Bauer 
was appointed as the botanical 
draftsman. His return to London after 
many years of sketching and collecting 
specimens in Australia, and finally his 
return to his native Austria, are 
recounted in great detail. As Ferdinand 
Bauer did not have great ability to 
communicate through the written 
word only a few letters of his are extant. 

Marlene Norstis to be congratulated 
on presenting such a full account of his 
life in this quite exciting narrative. The 
written as well as the printed word was 
in Bauer’s time greatly overshadowed 
by his magnificent expression in his 
flora and fauna illustrations wherever 
he went. So it is appropriate that in this 
volume the really remarkable 
reproductions of about a hundred very 
detailed sketches and full colour 
pictures by the artist of Australian 
plants and animals should 
predominate. 

Bauer was directed after his return 


‘to England to make the sketches into 


“finished drawings”. In a report Sir 
Joseph Banks estimated the number of 
sketches as 2,073. Bauer achieved the 
transformation from the sketches by a 
remarkable colour coding which can be 
seen in this book. His finished water 
colours of the Australian journey went 
to the Natural History Section of the 
British Museum, while the pencil 
sketches were acquired by the Imperial 
Natural History Museum in Vienna. It 
was the author’s great scientific 
research work and persistance that 
found the sketches in one location and 
the matching final drawings in another. 
The British Museum also distributes 
this book. 

The remarkable accuracy and 
minute detail of plants and their parts, 
of animals in various situations and the 
very correct colouring of the final 
drawings, all reproduced with great 
accuracy, make this volume a valuable 
asset. 

This production is a significant 
contribution to Australian history; 
plant biology and zoology. It brings us 
sketches and pictures produced almost 
200 years ago which are to-day as fresh 
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and as important as when they were 
first created, obviously with great care. 


The Appendix contains a number of | 


letters of Ferdinand Bauer and his last 
will and testament, reproduced from 
the originals and translated into 
English. Matthew Flinders’ Map of 
Australia, submitted in 1829, is the final 
illustration in the book. To quote from 
its final page might further elucidate 
the content and value of this book: 
“Australia can consider itself fortunate 
that it has Ferdinand Bauer, an artist 
dedicated to the portrayal of its native 
flora and fauna. He was a genius, 
sensitive to Australia’s unique beauty, 
with the knowledge, aesthetic sense 
and technical skill required to capture 
its true image for all time”. 


Garden Bulbs for 
Australia and 
New Zealand 


by James Hitchmough; published 
by Viking O’Neil, 1989; 
recommended retail price $35.00 


reviewed by Trevor Nottle 


This book is not one of those that can 
be read all at once. To sit down with it at 
the fireside in a comfortable chair, or to 
try itas bedtime reading will not be very 
relaxing. It is a different kind of book, 
the kind that gets dirty from being 
often thumbed in search of 
information, the kind that needs a 
plastic cover so that it can safely be 
taken out into the garden; in short itis a 
handbook of reference. As such I found 
it good value, more so because it is not 
straightforward and strictly 
matter-of-fact. The author manages to 
put a great deal of his own experience 
into the text and to add touches of wry 
humour which show that, like the rest 
of us, he too has had his share of 
disappointments, frustrations and 
failures. 

It is his ability to do this within the 
structure of a handbook format that 
distinguishes this book from the many 
others that become factual to the point 
of boredom. 

Of particular interest to keen 
gardeners will be the number of bulbs 
which Dr Hitchmough feels should be 


more widely grown in Australian 
gardens. In this he is not alone and 
many will enjoy comparing their own 
“want lists” with those compiled from 
recommendations made by the author. 
Among those that are just beginning to 
make their presence known here are 
eremurus, alliums, fritillaries and 
trilliums, and even the rarest of the rare 
such as Tecophilea. 

The book is divided into major 
sections which deal with bulbs by their 
season of flowering, which though 
useful to those wanting to learn what 
flowers when is a somewhat unhelpful 
way of organizing a reference book. 
Thus readers checking up on cyclamen, 
for instance, must remember to check 
out the chapters on winter, spring and 
autumn. Getting the right balance is 
one of those decisions an author has to 
make when trying to write for those 
who already know their onions (so to 
speak) and those who want to learn 
more. I imagine that there was a similar 
problem over the “Australia and New 
Zealand” part of the title; it is, after all, 
hard enough to write with authority for 
the whole of Australia but authors (and 
their publishers) must do the best they 
can, and doubtless Dr Hitchmough 
drew on his experiences in the cooler 
English climate and on his numerous 
professional contacts throughout the 
world of horticulture to provide 
additional cultural information that 
covered this wide climatic range. 

The concluding “Select List of Bulb 
Suppliers and Seed Sources” should 
provide hours of pleasure for those who 
in their chase after elusive bulb 
varieties are keen enough to write for 
catalogues and lists. 

Highly recommended. 


The Botanic Garden, 
Wellington: 

a New Zealand 
History, 1840-1987 


by Winsome Shepherd and 
Walter Cook; published by 
Millwood Press, 1988; 
recommended retail price 
NZ $79.95 


reviewed by Tony Whitehill 


The authors, Winsome Shepherd, a 
Research Associate of the National 
Museum Wellington, and Walter Cook, 
with his wide experience in fine arts and 
photography, bring live the 
fascinating story of the development of 
the garden. 


The quarto sized book of 396 pages 
is divided into two parts. In Part I, 
covering the acquisition and 
establishment of the Colonial Botanic 
Garden, Winsome Shepherd traces the 
development from 1840 to 1891. It is a 
story of plants and people such as James 
Hector who spear-headed the 
establishment of the Botanic Garden 
with the passing of the Botanic Garden 
Act in 1869. He had training in botany 
and zoology, was a doctor of medicine 
from Edinburgh University and widely 
travelled. 


There are stories of plant trials, 
importation of plants from the 
Northern Hemisphere in Wardian cases 
and the export of native New Zealand 
plants to overseas botanic gardens such 
as Kew, Jamaica, Hobart, Washington 
and Melbourne. 


Lack of funds seems to have been a 
problem during the establishment of 
our Australian botanic gardens, and itis 
quite clear in this book that New 
Zealand suffered in the same way. Even 
in the 1870s when Melbourne and 
Adelaide were doing well with annual 
grants of 6,000 to 7,000 pounds 
Wellington received only 7,627 pounds 
for the whole of the period 1870 to 
1889! 


In Part II of the book Walter Cook 
takes up the story in 1891 when the 
Garden passed to the control of 
Wellington City Council. The 
development of the garden and its 
landscape to the present are treated in 
considerable detail. Included is a 
chapter describing _ horticultural 
fashions and styles. Plants, designs, 
garden ornaments and rustic arches are 
all covered by text and illustrations. 

The text of the whole book is well 
supported by references to archival 
material indicating the masses of 
documents which have been examined 
and evaluated. 


There are a number of quality colour 


plates and a generous number of black 
and white photographs including many 
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dating from the turn of the century and 
earlier. Interspersed with the text are 
numerous plant lists mainly featuring 
conifers, and reproductions of early 
documents. 

At the conclusion is an appendix of 
facsimile reproductions of the original 
notes of a paper presented by John 
Buchanan to the Wellington 
Philosophical Society in 1875. The 
paper provides a valuable insight into 
the introduced plants already 
established and areas of native bush 
which are still present in the Garden. 

This book is for all those interested 
in early plant introductions, people and 
history. It is well written and 
attractively presented; we certainly 
have no comparable book on our 
Australian botanic gardens. The 
authors are to be congratulated on the 
high standard of the work they have 
produced. 


Herbs and Flowers 
of the Cottage 
Gardens 


by Jennifer Wilkinson; published 
by Inkarta Press, Melbourne, 
1989; recommended retail price 
$49.95 


reviewed by Trevor Nottle 


As a guide to using and identifying 
the herbs and flowers suited to cottage 
gardens this book will meet the needs of 
many gardeners beginning to discover 
the pleasures of informal flower 
gardening. The selection of plants is 
vast (over 1,000) and suitably wide, 
ranging from the sublime paeonies, 
rare Lanadula pinnata and difficult 
Dictamnus albus to the ever willing 
nasturtium, the weedy Hieracium 
pilosella and the positively invasive 
Good King Henry (Chenopodium 
bonus-henricus). All are treated in this 
comprehensive survey of old-fashioned 
flowers and herbs. The author takes a 
generous view of the sorts of plants that 
could be included, which gives her 
scope to introduce things which might 
well have been excluded by a more 
academic approach. Included are many 
favourites from recent English cottage 
garden writers such as Marjery Fish 
and Rosemary Verey; thus we find 
Ballota pseudo-dictamnus, | many 
decorative euphorbias, rock roses and 
hostas. 


The bulk of the text is taken up with 
a “dictionary” of varieties described by 
notes which detail flower colour and 
form, habits of growth, appropriate 
propagation techniques, culinary or 
medicinal uses and some historical 
background. There are also many 
references to ways in which the 


individual plants can be used in a 
cottage garden. There is a preliminary 
chapter which attempts briefly to set 
out the historic development of cottage 
gardens since monastic times in 
Europe. This part is not so satisfying as 
it could be for the tale is too briefly told 
and of necessity makes some 
generalizations which are too broad; 
skipping between monastic gardens, 
the first botanic gardens, early French 
and Italian gardens of the Renaissance 
and cottage gardens of the Middle Ages 
the connections to the present cottage 
garden style are too tenuously linked. 
There is some amusing 
under-statement too; “Big houses and 
public places also possessed a musty 
smell”. 


The author is on firmer ground 
when she sets out to describe the many 
facets of the modern cottage garden 
with its wealth of perfumed and 
brightly coloured flowers, scented 
foliage and attractive leaf forms. 
Jennifer Wilkinson has distilled from 
her 13 years as a_ professional 
horticulturist a very — sound 
understanding of plants and the ways in 
which they can be brought together for 
the enjoyment of garden makers and 
the pleasures of visitors. Her ideas are 
admirably illustrated by her own 
sketches and line drawings and her 
excellent colour photographs. 


HORTUS 


A_GARDENING JOURNAL 
ee 


Hortus is the new, privately published, quarterly journal offering some of 
the best British garden writing—with occasional contributions from 


Europe, America and Australia. 


Each beautifully printed and bound issue of 128 pages contains articles 
on garden history, design and ornament, plants, people and books. 


Contributors include: 


Dame Sylvia Crowe, Beth Chatto, Rosemary Verey, Penelope Hobhouse, 
John Brookes, Anthony Huxley, Will Ingwersen, Ronald Blythe, Stephen 
Lacey, Michael Lancaster, Stephen Haw, Arthur Hellyer, Jane Brown, 


Richard Mabey, Nancy-Mary Goodall. 


Specialist and general articles, essays and notes, drawings and engravings. 


Hortus is now available from 
Florilegium Press, 30 Cameron St, 
Balmain, NSW 2041 Tel: (02) 810 7270 


Subscriptions are $60.00 per year (four issues) including postage and should be sent 


direct to the above address. 


The current issue is No 9, but there are limited stocks of previous issues. 


Errata 


19th century. 


That well known but elusive animal, the gremlin, found 
its way into out April/May issue (Vol 8, No 4) with the 
result that a paragraph of Dr Alistair Hay’s article on 
Garden Megaphytes became transposed to the end of Mr 
Max Nankervis’ article “The Decline and Demise of Some 
Victorian Urban Gardens”. We apologize to both 
contributors and to our readers for this. 

Our attention has also been drawn to two errors of fact 
in our June/July issue (Vol 8, No 5). In Andrew 
Govanstone’s article on Fanny AnneCharsley the price for 
a copy of her book was stated to be $45,000; we are 
informed that the current price is, in fact, about $4,500. In 
Trevor Nottle’s review of “The English Vicarage Garden” 
on page 222 Gilbert White was included in a list of 19th 
century clergymen-gardeners; as Gilbert White died in 
1793 he clearly did his gardening in the 18th and not the 
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Garden Visits 


Murdeduke and Mooleric 


by Gail Thomas 


Someone once commented that gardeners were 
generous people. This would seem to ring true, as many are 
happy to share their knowledge, cuttings from their 
gardens, and show great enthusiasm in matters 
garden-related. 

In Victoria, a joint venture by the Royal Horticultural 
Society and the Australian Broadcasting Commission has 
seen the emergenece of Victoria’s Garden Scheme, 
complete with a comprehensive guide book, “Gardens of 
Victoria”, by John Patrick. Many significant private 
gardens are being opened to the public for inspection, and 
naturally the project is extremely popular. Money from 
entrance fees is used for the restoration of historic gardens 
or those with significant interest. 

Victoria’s Western District is well known to many, and 
possibly for a number of reasons. For me, this was the 
region where my mother was born, but to others the area 
may be familiar because of its dairy industry or for 
historical reasons. 


Murdeduke, showing Kauri Pine on left 
(photo by G. Thomas) 


Barwon Park, the historic mansion at Winchelsea, tends 
to have added recognition, as its owner Thomas Austin 
was responsible for the introduction of rabbits to Australia 
in 1859. I was told the ship Lightning”, on which they 
came, arrived on Christmas Day, certainly a memorable 
Christmas present for Australia! 

Two properties which opened their gardens for public 
viewing last spring were Murdeduke at Winchelsea and 
Mooleric at Birregurra. Both are privately owned and the 
families concerned welcomed visitors and provided a 
wonderful insight into the history and details of their 
respective gardens. A generous gesture which was 
appreciated by all who visited. *Duke”, the family corgi at 
Murdeduke, may have had a few reservations about 
sharing his territory with so many strangers, and on the 
return journey from Mooleric I would have preferred not 
to have shared the road with a large snake, out enjoying the 
sunny spring weather. 


Above and below: Murdeduke 


Both Murdeduke and Mooleric are classified by the 
National Trust for their historical and architectural 
interest. The name Murdeduke comes from the aboriginal 
term, Murdi-duc, meaning muddy water, a reference to 
nearby Lake Murdeduke. The earliest known building on 
the property dates back to the 1840s, and was part owned 
by William Harding, the other partner being John Highett. 
Also sharing the house was William’s sister Elizabeth, who 
married Thomas Austin of Barwon Park in 1845. 

The following owner of Murdeduke, Arthur Hopkins, 
had the house dismantled and the present 20 room, Gothic 
style bluestone homestead built in 1875 was_ its 
replacement. Bullock teams were used to carry the basalt 
bluestone used in the edifice from several quarry sites on 
the estate, with Welsh slate being used on the steep pitched 
gable roofs. 

The present garden dates from the late 1930s with a 
distinctive 19th century feel. A circular driveway is 


thought to have been there in 1854, when the smaller 
house stood on the same site. 


The present owners, the Wilson family, have had ties 
with the 1,800 ha property since 1938, when it was 
purchased by James W. Wilson, whose parents had 
emigrated from New Zealand early in the century. The 
present two hectare garden was designed along Victorian 
lines by the present owner’s mother, Jessica Wilson. 


A former prisoner of war from Switzerland who trained 
as a stonemason has assisted in creating paths and walls. 
Golden elms and cypress circle the front garden, giving 
protection from winds. A circular lawn and gravel path 
divide the main garden, with each side being lined with 
roses. Stone lanterns are a feature of the Japanese garden 
on the eastern side, and a sunken garden, enclosed by a 
hedge of clipped cypress, features a small pond and makes 
an attractive view from the adjacent dining room. 


Looking from the house into the main garden, on the right 
is a tall Kauri Pine (Agathis robusta) which would have 
been planted in the 19th century. Other plantings 
throughout the garden include crepe myrtles, crab apples, 
plums, a tamarisk, large peppercorn trees, Berberis 
thunbergit “Atropurpurea”, hawthorns, and boxleaf azara 
(Azara miocrophylla). A large honey flower (Melianthus 
major) and a plumbago are both native to South Africa, 
while a Norfolk Island Hibiscus (Lagunaria pattersonti) 
provides lovely pink flowers, and foliage plants Velvet 
Groundsel (Senecio petasitis) and Mahonia japonica are 
also attractions. 


Murdeduke’s present owners, Judy and Bruce Wilson, 
and their three children have a beautiful garden of which 
to be proud, and they are generous in opening it for other 
garden lovers to enjoy as part of the Garden Scheme. 


Mooleric at Birregurra was first settled by James Ford 
Strachan, who built the original homestead in 1871. It was 
a single story bluestone building, from bluestone quarried 
on the property. Mount Gellibrand, which can be seen 
from the highway, is also part of the property. Additions to 
Mooleric were commissioned by Major Robert Andrew 
Ramsay, the present owner’s father who purchased the 
property in 1889. An additional two-storey wing was built 
in 1923, and a brick “schoolroom” west wing, complete 
with living quarters for a governess, was built in 1933. 


The gardens were laid out in 1903 by W.R. Guilfoyle 
(who was a friend of Mr Ramsay’s grandmother) while he 
was Director of Melbourne’s Royal Botanic Gardens, and 
he considered this to be one of his best private gardens. 


To-day 1.6 ha of this historic garden remains, but the 
original garden plans were more extensive. Curving paths 
and flower beds area feature. In 1944 bushfires burnt most 
of the southern part of the garden, and this has been 
replanted, although the lily pond was untouched by the 
fires. Although enclosing pine trees were lost in the flames, 
this opened up a view to the Otways. 
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Mooleric 
(all photos by G. Thomas) 


Mooleric’s garden includes large old oaks, huge aloes, a 
Portuguese laurel, agaves and cordylines. There is also a 
Canary Island Butia, Chusan fan palms, and an amazing 
Doryanthes or Spear Lily with its huge flower spikes. A 
most interesting small tree and a native of Chile, is the 
Maytenus boaria, a fine weeping tree with long pendulous 
branchlets. A Dombeya and Cussonia spicata are also 
features of this garden, along with some beautiful roses 
which include a superb “General MacArthur”, while other 
spring flowers add to the colourful and perfumed delights. 


The Ramsay family, like the Wilsons, are obviously 
dedicated to retaining the history and beauty of their very 
special garden, and visitors to both properties were no 
doubt very grateful to have the opportunity of sharing in 
these wonderful pieces of history. 


Gilbert Roelof 
Maria Dashorst, 


Artist at the State Herbarium 
of South Australia 


by John Jessop 


(photos by courtesy of the State Herbarium of South Australia) 
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In 1983, after 30 years, Ludwik Dutkiewcz retired as 
Artist at the Adelaide Botanic Garden and State 
Herbarium of South Australia. Ludwik had acquired an 
enviable reputation for his botanical line drawings, which 
appeared in many of the leading Australian botanical 
journals. A 26 year old North Adelaide School of Arts 
graduate was selected from 70 applicants to take on the 
important task of illustrating the botanical research 
emanating from the Herbarium. Despite his lack of 
experience with botanical art, the studies Gilbert 
submitted with his application showed promise and 
convinced the selection committee of his potential. 


Gilbert had been interested in drawing for as far back as 
he could remember, had developed skills in most media, 
and enjoyed a range of art from landscapes to scientific 
drawing and from architecture to cartoons. He has since 
admitted that botanical art held no particular priority 
among his interests until he saw the advertisement for the 
Botanic Garden and Herbarium position. 


In the long term Gilbert was warned that the work 
might be restricted entirely to line drawings, very largely 
from dried herbarium specimens. This type of work 
requires considerable experience and feeling for the forms 
of plants and their structures because pressed specimens, 
even when boiled in water, do not fully regain their original 
three dimensional shape. Not only would it be necessary to 
have the patience to develop an eye for the shape of 
flowers, but it would also be necessary to accommodate the 
idiosyncracies of the botanists with whom Gilbert would 
have to work. 


On his arrival, the organisation had embarked on a 
revised edition of J.M. Black’s great classic “Flora of South 
Australia”. Compared with the meticulously detailed line 
drawings designed to accompany research papers, the new 
“Flora” needed a certain amount of speed and a simpler 
style for the required number of illustrations to be ready 
for the publication date. Being a South Australian Jubilee 
150 publication this provided only two and a half years to 
complete about 1,000 often quite complex figures for the 
“Flora”. 


Having achieved his initial aims in supplying the line 
drawings for the “Flora” and various other projects, in 
August 1986 it was decided to attempt something rather 
different. There are about 2,000 species of ferns, conifers 
and flowering plants growing wild in the Adelaide area and 
along the slopes of the Southern Lofty Ranges. Many of 
these species are rarely collected, but about half of them 
are common enough to be encountered regularly by local 
naturalists. It was therefore resolved to produce a book 
which would make it enjoyable to identify all but the rarest 
plants in this area. It was considered that nothing but 
colour would meet the requirements, despite the 
additional costs in publication and the difficulties in 


finding the fresh specimens necessary to render the colour 
and flower shape accurately. 


With spring imminent some rapid planning took place to 
take advantage of the approaching flowering season. It 
was decided which plants to include, where these would be 
situated on each of the 82 plates (since increased to 89) so 
that each could be painted in situ, how big the plates 
should be and what sort of detail would be most useful. It 
was also decided that the plates, each usually with twelve 
species, should each have an opposing text page with a 
small amount of information about the species and a 
distribution for each. The maps are being prepared by a 
group of volunteers and are being included to encourage 
people to help fill in the gaps in knowledge of the 
distribution of the flora of the area. 


A suitable artistic style was selected and Gilbert decided 
to draw the specimens and any enlargments in pencil, but 
to use a gouache (water-base paint) technique to fill in the 
colour on representative portions of the drawings. This 
style, which is not often used in works of this kind, supplies 
all the colour that is needed to identify the plants and 
creates a colourful plate while at the same time presenting 
a softer more subtle impression than full colour might. 


Thanks to enthusiastic support, especially by many 
amateur collectors, the plates are well on the way to being 
finished and Gilbert hopes that the plates and manuscript 
will be at the publishers, Kangaroo Press, by the end of 
1989 for publication in 1990. 


During the months of March through to July 1988 work 
on the project stopped while Gilbert studied overseas with 
the aid of a Winston Churchill Fellowship. His travels took 
him to the Royal Botanic Gardens Kew for a month, the 
Rijksherbarium, Leiden, in the Netherlands for four 
months, Belgium and Germany where he probed into the 
lives of early Australian botanical artists and learnt new 
skills in botanical illustrating. Gilbert’s time in Leiden was 
particularly usefully occupied in improving his line 
techniques and resulted in several fine drawings appearing 
in French and Dutch journals. While overseas he met many 
interesting people and other botanical artists, including 
the well known Australian expatriate botanical artist 
Margaret Stones, now residing in Kew. 


Like all artists, Gilbert is a romantic but at the same 
time tries to be a perfectionist in his work. He would like to 
be regarded as being in a class with the best of botanical 
artists, people like the Bauer brothers, although he realises 
he has a long way to go to be even close to them. Margaret 
Stones, on a recent visit to Adelaide, was reported in the 
press as describing the work of this young artist as “very 
beautiful”, so he has at least made a good start. 


Note 


Dr John Jessop is Chief Botanist at the State Herbarium 
of South Australia. 
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Garden Design Courses 
with John Brookes 


by Cedric Bryant 


One of the guest speakers at the Australian Garden 
Design Conference in October will be John Brookes. I was 
fortunate enough recently to attend one of John’s four 
week garden design courses in UK. 


In this short article I would first like to give a 
background to John Brookes himself, and then make some 
reflections on being a participant in his course. 


John Brookes is classed as one of the most influential 
garden designers in Britain to-day. He studied and worked 
with Brenda Colvin and Dame Sylvia Crowe before 
studying Landscape Design at University College, 
London. He was a director of the Inchbald School of 
Design in London, and with that school spent some time in 
Iran, leaving that country almost on the eve of the 
revolution. He has also held the post of lecturer in 
Landscape Design at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 


Since 1964 he has run an extremely busy private 
practice, run from Clock House, a delightful 19th century 
flint and brick stable block converted to his studio in 1980; 
from there he also runs his garden design courses. There 
are three acres of herb gardens, tree and shrub display 
garden, with particular emphasis on perennials growing in 
gravel gardens. 


John has won four Gold Medals for excellence in garden 
design from the Royal Horticultural Society. He combines 
the running of his practice with the Garden Design School 
and in between writes books. To date he has written nine 
books on making gardens, including The Country 
Garden, A Place in the Country and The Garden Book. 
These have been printed in several languages, for he 
lectures on the continent as well as in the United States. 


His commissions for designing gardens have taken him 
to the Channel Islands, the south of France, the Middle 
East, Canada, Africa and USA. 


With this knowledge of John’s background I was very 
keen to attend one of his month long courses. If one was 
going to travel 12,000 miles to attend a course there was no 
point in going to one of his shorter courses. 


The reason for wanting to learn more on garden design 
was that I had operated a retail nursery for the previous ten 
years. More and more people were asking me to inspect 
their gardens and give advice on plants and layout. In 1988 
I decided to close the nursery and concentrate on a garden 
planning service, so I needed to get more expertise from 
the best available source. 


The classes are kept to no more than 10 to 12 persons to 
allow active participation and attention by John Brookes 
himself, although he does have guest lecturers on specific 
subjects. In my class there was myself from Australia, two 
from USA, one from India and others from New Zealand, 
South Africa, Germany and the UK. 


Walking round the gardens on the morning of the start 
of the course we were confronted by the indefatigable Mrs 
Robinson, who actually owns the gardens. This 84 year old 
lady, who rides around in a motorised golf cart, opened 
with “Well, do you know every plant in the garden, because 
you won’t be leaving here until you do !”. I think that by the 
end of the four weeks we would all come close to passing 
that test. 


After introductions it was to work. I think we were all 
surprised when we had to write out the ABC. Then we 
quickly progressed to using compass and set squares. Then 
on to using letters of the alphabet in combinations to 
formualate basic garden designs. 


By the third day it all started to make sense. We quickly 
learnt to let the pencil flow over the page in freestyle ideas 
before the more formal construction details. Buildings and 
the garden, plus neighbouring gardens, were all used to 
practice on. Weekends were taken up with tours of 
recommended gardens all over southern England. 


John Brookes does not suffer fools gladly. He makes it 
clear you are there to work and get through as much as 
possible in the shortest possible time. 


We were also taught about setting up an office, client 
relations, site visits, as well as presenting concepts and 
final plans to a client. 


With speakers of the standing of John Brookes the 
Australian Garden Design’ Conference is bound to be a 
success. I recommend you to attend if you can; you will 
most probably want to follow this up by doing one of John’s 
courses in UK. 


TIM SIMPSON 
PHOTOGRAPHICS 


SPECIALISING IN GARDENS AND FLOWERS 


42 ROSE STREET 


BOWRAL 2576 (048) 61 1944 
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Calendar of Events 


The Melbourne Spoleto 
Horticultural Event 


The Melbourne Spoleto Horticultural Event will unfold 
this September within two vast silk-lined marquees in the 
Queen Victoria Gardens, opposite the Victorian Arts 
Centre. 

An grand, elegant addition to the festival program, 
BOTANICA will in some ways be the Festival’s piece de 
resistance, because it will integrate plants and flowers with 
refined cultural activities including poetry readings, 
musical interludes, performances, lectures, and the launch 
of several important horticultural and botanical books. 

BOTANICA will incorporate all elements of garden and 
garden design as art form. Beautiful, authentically 
established gardens with widely varying themes will create 
a spectacle for gardeners, art lovers and lovers of the 
tranquility only gardens can provide. 

Gardens from the 18th century include topiary, 
statuary, knots and mazes. There will be a perfumed 
garden, citrus garden, winter garden and water garden to 
stroll through. A herb garden, vegetable garden, a garden 
stocked with rare plant specimens and a coloured garden 
complete the lush array of plant life on display. Fountains, 
garden furniture, specimen cut flower arrangements by 
Kevin O’Neill, outdoor lighting and a thousand garden 
topics will be laid out for perusal. 

The entire BOTANICA event has been co-ordinated 
and designed by young landscape designer Paul Bangay. 

The Festival will run from 16th to 24th September, 11.0 
am to 8.0 pm daily. Entry $5.00 or with concession $3.00; 
children under 16 free if accompanied by adult. 

The Melbourne Spoleto Horticultural Event is 
presented by the State Bank of Victoria. 


Spring in the Gardens, 1989 


Spring in the Gardens, the annual spring festival of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney, has come a long way since 
it was launched as “Gardens Week” in 1982. This year it 
will run from 21st September to 24th September on the 
Parade Ground in the Gardens. 

The Society for Growing Australian Plants has this year 
joined Spring in the Gardens, and once again the Orchid 
Society of New South Wales will be staging their annual 
show, which will run slightly longer, from 18th to 24th 
September. 

The site will be adorned with mass displays of 
Australian wildflowers provided by Bedding Plants of New 
South Wales, and dotted around the three main marquees 
will be gazebos, the Gardens Shop, the Garden Education 
Marquee, food outlets and the Christian Dior Hospitality 


Marquee, which will have a cut flower display by Sydney’s 
leading florists. 

Thai Airways Royal Orchid Holidays are contributing 
by offering a holiday prize of a Royal Orchid Holiday in 
Thailand for two. There will be the usual attractions of a 
panel of experts, displays by the Gardens Scientific 
Division, and live music. 


Bloomiw at Elizabeth Farm 


“Bloomin’”, the very popular garden weekend at 
Elizabeth Farm, will be held this year on 4th and Sth 
November, from 10.0 am to 4.30 pm. This exhibition and 
sale of heritage roses will be provided by Heritage Roses in 
Australia and Roy H. Rumsey Pty Ltd. Johima 
Agricultural and Horticultural Books will also be selling 
garden publications. 

Also at Elizabeth Farm, Kevin Hughes of Heritage 
Roses in Australia will give an informal talk on Wednesday 
1st November at 6.0 pm. There will be a small admission 
charge and bookings are essential. 

For further information and bookings contact; 

Elizabeth Farm (an Historic Houses Trust property) 

70 Alice Street, Granville, NSW 2142, tel (02) 635.9488. 


Australian National Flower 
Show 


The Australian National Flower Show, to be held at the 
World Trade Centre in Melbourne from lst to 3rd 
September, will incorporate a seminar, international 
business forum and a trade show to complement 
spectacular floral displays. The show has three aims; to 
show export buyers that Australia is capable of producing 
quality flowers equal to, if not better, than any in the world; 
to enable fellow growers to meet with wholesalers, florists, 
retailers and others; and to raise the public profile of cut 
flowers. 

Organised by the Victorian Flower Growers Group, the 
show is attracting widespread international interest, with 
buyers from the United States, Japan and Europe showing 
enthusiasm. Sessions by Interflora members will show the 
public how best to arrange and care for the flowers they 
buy. 


Goldfields Tours 


A series of 20 garden tours and workshops are being 
planned by Goldfields Cultural Tours of Bendigo for the 
coming spring. These include Garden Design (27th 
August), Women Gardeners (24th and 25th October), 
Cottage Gardens (14th October) and Old Roses (6th 
November). 

Further details are available from: 

Goldfields Cultural Tours, 112 Queen Street, Bendigo, 
Vic. 3550; tel (054) 41.5133. 
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The Friends of the Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney were 
established on 27th July 1982 with Sir Alexander Beattie 
as first President. He was followed by Sir Rupert Myers, 
Allan Seale and Flora Deverell who is the current 
President. 

The aim of the Friends is to raise money for the 
improvement of the gardens, to help and encourage people 
to enjoy and use the Gardens and to appreciate the 
environment generally. 

The Friends hold many functions, such as morning 
coffee talks, evening lectures, special guided walks with 
the volunteer guides of the Gardens, day trips, weekend or 
longer trips to other areas of the State as well as interstate 
and overseas garden tours. Since the Friends moved into 
the Lion Gate Lodge they have been able to hold an annual 
art show, and visitors will soon be able to enjoy a cottage 
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Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney 
by Shirley Stackhouse 


garden which is now under construction. The new 
premises afford the Friends more office space and also the 
chance to offer their members a “Members Room” where 
they can relax with a cup of tea during their visits to the 
Gardens. 

The Friends have become involved in various issues 
involving damaging, shading or taking land from the 
Gardens and the Domain. It is the Friends’ view that the 
Gardens and Domain should not be compromised by 
encroachments that will ultimately destroy their 
botanical and historical importance. 

On the drawing board are a Friends cook book and a 
tour to Victoria “In the footsteps of Edna Walling”. For 
further information write to the Executive Officer, 
Friends of the Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney, Mrs 
Macquarie’s Road, Sydney, 2000. 


GARDEN TOUR 
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Expert leaders, visits to private gardens, excellent 
lunches, friendly tours with garden enthusiasts. 


1989-90 Program 


Over 20 tours to choose from including 


© Garden Design 27 Aug. @ 
e Women Gardeners 24/25 Oct. @ 
e Cottage Gardens 14 Oct. e 
© Old Roses 6 Nov. @ 
e Ballarat, 11 Nov. Geelong, 5 Sept. e 
© Mt. Macedon 17 Oct. e 
.© The work of Alister Clark & Edna Walling 


From $60 one day $145 two day (fully inclusive) 


Free colour brochure and further details 


Goldfields Cultural Tours (Lic. No. 31193) 
112 Queen St. Bendigo Victoria 3550 
Phone: (054) 41 5133 
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Climbing to New Heights 


by Laurie Newman 


A question most frequently asked by prospective rose 
buyers is “What sort of climbing rose would you suggest 
for ...?” The mind clicks into gear and from the 
imaginery picture of the situation several suggestions may 
be offered and a choice made after consideration of colour, 
fragrance and remontancy. 

Climbing roses, or more specifically roses for a situation 
where they may spread outwards, are in large demand, but 
cultivars and their most appropriate application are not so 
well known. 

The purposes for which roses can be used are almost 
boundless, if the imagination can cope. In particular it is in 
the area of the so-called “old fashioned” roses that the vast 
range of “other” roses and their various habits reside, and it 
is to this group that people are most referred to seek the 
“right” rose for their situation. 

So what are those situations, and what are some of the 
cultivars useful for them? Have you pillars or 
free-standing poles where lax growing Wichuriana hybrids 
such as “Dorothy Perkins”, “Excelsa”, “Albertine”, “Alberic 
Barbier”, and “Sanders White” can be used ? Their long 
wiry tendrils can be woven together round and round the 
pole/pillar, secured at the top, ultimately to tumble back to 
the ground, rewarding us each year with the most 
spectacular display, and in the case of “Sanders White” and 
“Albertine”, the most exquisitely sweet fragrance. 

For that entrance to the garden or grassed area, and for 
which you are contemplating an arch, what is best to 
beautify it and disguise the ugly ironwork? Try the 
moderately climbing hybrid tea shaped “New Dawn” or 
“Blossomtime”. Their dusty pink blooms are sweetly 
fragrant. If you prefer the clusters of medium sized clear 
salmon-pink blooms, then choose “Clair Matin”, or the 
soft pink thornless “Renae”. The hybrid perpetual shrub 
“Souvenir du Docteur Jamain” will comfortably achieve 
the height and display its burgundy double blooms of 
heavy fragrance through the latticework. Just keep 
tucking the stems in and out of the arch as they grow. 

If you have a deck above, say, a carport, you can*have 
roses to climb up the deck supports, run along the 
protective railing, and bedeck it with sweet smelling 
blooms ? Try “Zepherin Drouhin”, or its sport of softer 
pink “Kathleen Harrop”. Or the climbing teas “Sombreuil” 
or “Gloire de Dijon”. Then there are the wonderful natural 
climbers, the Noisettes, ranging from the pure white 
“Lamarque” and the blush white of “Mme Alfred 
Carriere” through the lemon yellow of “Celine Forestier” 
to the apricot “Crepuscule”. All beautifully fragrant, free 
to bloom, and carrying foliage and blooms to the ground. 


What about ugly brickwork between ground floor 
windows ? Consider some of the Bourbons such as “Mme 
Isaac Periere” or its sport “Mme Ernst Calvat”. Very large 
double blooms of cerise and dusty pink respectively. The 
former has a fragrance unequalled by many other roses. 

There are many roses which if given some assistance 
into a tall poplar, cedar or elm, will reward you each year 
with festoons of creamy-white single blooms cascading 
from the branches, like the filipes trilogy, “Kiftsgate” and 
the species R. helenae and R. longicuspis. Being very 
vigorous they will disappear up into the tree given a “leg 
up” and attention to watering in the first year. Another rose 
worth trying in this situation is the rampant hybrid musk 
“Frances E. Lester”, whose creamy single blooms edged 
carmine have such a pervading sweet fragrance for a 
month in December. 

An ugly corner in the back yard ? Try “Sparrieshoop” 
with its 2.4 x 1.8 metre stature and lovely large sprays of 
fragrant pale pink blooms with deeper edge betraying its 
Eglantine background. “Altissimo”, of slightly larger 
stature, and flowering non-stop from November to May 
with spectacular large single bright crimson blooms, 
spoiled only by their lack of fragrance. “Dortmund” has 
large bright red single blooms with a hint of a white eye, 
barely discernible amidst the wavy petals. Few roses have 
more attractive dark glossy green disease-resistant foliage. 
Lastly, what about an expanse of lawn dotted with 
camellias and rhododendrons ? Consider a rose which will 
grow up on itself and provide colour at other times of the 
year while retaining its foliage. “Veilchenblau”, with violet 
blooms in enormous panicles, “Sea Foam” with a 
continuous display of double creamy white blooms, or the 
Cherokee Rose, R. laevigata, whose large single white 
blooms with golden stamens delight in October, and whose 
three-leafed foliage lasts through winter. 

Note: Laurie Newmanis proprietor of Reliable Roses, of 
Silvan, Victoria. 
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Shows and 
Societies 


Society for Growing Australian 
Plants 


The aims of the Society are to foster recognition, 
protection and cultivation of Australian native plants. The 
Society’s journal “Australian Plants” is published four 
times a year, and in addition all regions publish their own 
newsletter and hold monthly meetings, day and weekend 
trips and propagation days. 

Canberra Region: PO Box 207, Civic Square, Canberra, 
2608. 

New South Wales Region: 5 Ellesmere Road, Gymea 
Bay, NSW 2227. (Information on other Regions also 
available from this address.) 


The Australia Camellia 
Research Society (NSW 
Foundation Branch ) 


Meetings are held on the second Monday of each month 
in St. John’s Hall, Gordon, at 8.0 pm. 

Show date: 12th to 13th August, at Swane’s Nursery, 
Dural. 

Hon Secretary: Mrs O.M. Donnelly, 18 Browning Road, 
Turramurra, 2074. 


The Iris Society of Australia 
(NSW Region) 
An annual show is held each October. 


Hon Secretary: Mrs Heather Pryor, 5 Coolabah 
Avenue, Turramurra, 2074. 


Western Australian Wildflower 
Society, Inc. 


The Western Australia Wildflower Society (Inc) is the 
Western Region Society for Growing Australian Plants 
and had its first meeting in March 1958. Its objectives are 
to encourage the cultivation and preservation of 
Australian native plants, and its members are active in 
growing and studying wildflowers and in the support of 
conservation projects. 

Meetings are held in the Naturalists Hall in Meriwa 
Street, Nedlands at 8.0 pm on the second Tuesday of the 
month from February to December. Branches hold their 
own meetings locally. 


An informative quarterly newsletter gives details of 
meeting programmes, excursions and articles of general 
interest. Members also receive four issues annually of 
“Australian Plants”. 

New members are always welcome and enquiries may 
be made to the General Secretary: 

D. Marchant, PO Box 64 Nedlands, 6009; tel 383.1254; 
office hours 10.0 am to 2.30 pm Tuesdays and Thursdays. 


Australasian Native Orchid 
Society (Victorian Group Inc) 


The Society will be staging a magnificent display of 
native orchids on Saturday 30th September from 11.0 am 
to 6.0 pm and Sunday 1st October from 9.0 am to 4.0 pm, at 
the National Herbarium, Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra. 

The main aims of the Society are to promote amongst 
members and the general public an appreciation, culture, 
propagation and scientific knowledge of endangered 
orchid species of the region; to promote the conservation 
of orchids of Australasia in their native habitats; and to 
discourage the destruction of the same. 


Australian Herb Society Inc 


Members receive a quarterly magazine and access to an 
extensive tape lending library. Seed from a Seed Bank is 
free to members. 

For further information and application form please 
write to the Secretary, PO Box 110, Mapleton, Qld. 4560. 


The African Violet Association 
Inc 


Hon. Secretary Miss Mary Gracie, 20 Howard St, 
Strathfield West, NSW 2140. 


The National Rose Society of 
Australia : 


The State member Societies of the National Rose 
Society of Australia meet monthly in each of the six States. 
Membership fees vary around $20.00 per year and include 
free quarterly news and a glossy annual. Further details 
from States secretaries as under: 

NSW (02) 871.8142: Qld (07) 397.2707: SA (08) 
264.0084: Tas (002) 49.2110: Vic (03) 877.4301: WA (09) 
367.6717. 

The Rose Society of New South Wales has rose shows 
this spring on 21st and 22nd October at Figtree High 
School (Ilawarra Region) and on 29th October through to 
1st November at Castle Towers Plaza, Castle Hill 
(Parramatta and Hills Region). 
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Geranium and Pelargonium 
Society of Sydney 

Meetings take place on the first Saturday of each month 
at St. James Church Hall, 48 Belmore Street, Burwood, 
NSW, commencing at 2.0 pm. An Annual Show is held on 
the third Saturday in October at the same venue as 
meetings. Day trips and interstate tours for members and 
their friends are arranged on a regular basis; this year there 
will be a coach tour to Victoria in October. 

Annual membership is $5.00 single and $6.00 double. 
This entitles members to quarterly journals mailed to 
home addresses and monthly newsletters handed out at 
meetings, instructions on growing and showing 
geraniums, and cutting tables at meetings. For a small fee 
members may use the Society’s extensive library. 

Further information from the Hon. Secretary, Mrs D. 
Baker, 180 Henry Lawson Drive, Georges Hall, NSW 
2198; tel (02) 728.6957. 


Australian Begonia Society Inc 


The Society was formed ten years ago to promote the 
growing of begonias, to form a link between begonia 
lovers, to encourage the import of new species and 
cultivars of begonias, and generally to distribute 
information about this beautiful and diverse group of 
plants. 

Meetings are held monthly in Adelaide, on the first 
Monday of the month in the Adelaide Botanic Gardens 
Lecture Room, at 8.0 pm. The Society publishes a 
quarterly journal and a monthly newsletter. Current 
annual subscriptions are $8.50 single and $10.00 double. 


Branches in New South Wales and Victoria also publish 
their own newsletters. 

Contact addresses: Hon. Secretary, Mr Kevin 
Handreck, PO Box 386 Woodville, SA 5011: NSW Branch, 
Mr P. Sharp, 20 Blue Gum Crescent, Blaxland, NSW 2774: 
vig Brant Mrs M. Wright, 74 Railway Place, Macedon, 

ic. ; 


Australian Geranium Society 
Inc . 


Monthly meetings are held on the fourth Saturday at 
the YWCA, 5-11 Wentworth Avenue, Darlinghurst, from 
2.00 to 4.30 pm. 

Two shows are held each year, one in winter for fancy 
leaf varieties, and one in spring for flowering varieties. The 
Spring Show this year will be held at St. Andrews Church 
Hall, cnr Bancroft Road and Hill Street, Roseville, NSW, 
on 14th October, from 11.0 am to 5.0 pm. This show marks 
the Bicentenary of the designation of Pelargonium as a 
separate genus in the Geranium family and will be a Show 
Extravaganza with the title “The Year of the 
Pelargonium’; the aim will be to convince the public that 
the plants they commonly call “geraniums” are in fact 
pelargoniums. 

Hon. Secretary, Mrs Grace Perry, 118 Thorney Road, 
Fairfield West, NSW 2165. 


We welcome news from all 
specialist plant societies for 
publication on this page. Please 
send your news to: 

PO Box 588, Bowral, NSW 2576. 
Deadlines are normally seven 
weeks before publication date. 


Roses’ Hall of Fame 


Atthe WFRS meeting in Toronto in 1985 it was decided 
to ask former Presidents of WFRS to submit the names of 
10 roses they thought worthy of consideration for the Hall 
of Fame. In all 64 varieties were nominated. 


All countries except France, Israel, China and 
Switzerland replied in due course, and the results were as 
follows: 


Winner: Papa Meilland (Meilland 1963) 
Runner-up: Pascali (Lens 1963) 

Third: Mr Lincoln (Swim and Weeks 1964) 
Fourth: Super Star (Tantau 1960) 

Fifth: Just Joey (Cant 1972) 

Sixth: Garden Party (Swim 1959) 

Seventh: Whisky (Tantau 1967) 

Eighth: Peter Frankenfeld (Kordes 1966) 


Ninth: Dainty Bess (Archer 1925) 

Tenth: Cecile Brunner (Ducher 1881) 

Some interesting conclusions have come out of the 
results. Cecile Brunner deserves a mention for being 
placed after 107 years in commerce. No floribunda 
varieties were in the final judging and very few were 
mentioned in the voting. Starina was the only miniature 
mentioned, and Gloire de Dijon (1853) the oldest variety 
to receive recognition. The only shrub roses mentioned 
were The Fairy, Ballerina, Sarah van Fleet and Nevada. 

At the Belfast WFRS Convention five more roses will be 
elected to the Hall of Fame, and roses of historic interest 
will be selected by a panel of Heritage Rose experts. 

Australia will be represented on the Awards Committee 
by Deane Ross and David Ruston; New Zealand by Nola 
Simpson, Toni Sylvester and Trevor Griffiths. 
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New course in turf management 


A new certificate course is offered by 
Australian Horticultural Correspond- 
ence School, 264 Swansea Road, 
Lilydale, Vic. 3140, to train turf 
managers. The course will cover 
identification and culture of turf 
species, machinery selection, use and 
maintenance, landscaping and 
management. The aim is to prepare a 
person to deal with day to day technical 
and management tasks in any type of 
turf situation. 


Conference on Australian Flora 


The Campus Conference Centre of the 
University of New England will be 
hosting a major conference on the 
Australian flora from 15th to 18th 
February 1990. The conference, 
entitled “Australian Native Plants in the 
21st Century” will bring together 
leading professionals from a wide 
spectrum of government and 
environmental organisations to predict 
what the future holds for our native 
forests and flora. As the 21st century is 
only eleven years away trends emerging 
now are being assessed for their future 
impact on Australian society. For 


SPECIALISING IN RARE ANID OLD-FASHIONED ROSES 


AND PERENNIALS 


54 SUMMER ST ORANGE 2800 
PHONE 063-614333 


OPEN 10AMTO 6pm 
DAYS A WEEK 


details contact Maria Hitchcock on 
(067) 75.1139. 


National Garden Festival in UK 


The 1990 National Garden Festival will 
be held in Gateshead from 18th May to 
21st October. The 200 acre site has 
been reclaimed in less than four years, 
and there are plans for redevelopment 
after the Festival with housing, tourism 
and recreational facilities. Gateshead is 
located on the south bank of the River 
Tyne across from the City of Newcastle. 
The Festival will be open daily from 
10.0 am until dusk. Further informa- 
tion is available from the Marketing 
Department, The National Garden 
Festival 1990 (Gateshead) Ltd, 
Queensway North, Team Valley, 
Gateshead NE11 ONG, England. 


Speeding Seed 


Seed priming involves soaking seed in a 
solution that allows just enough water 
to enter the seed for some biochemical 
activity to be initiated. Solutions of 
substances like cytokinins and 
giberellic are used, and seaweed 
emulsion and skimmed milk have also 
been used effectively. Texas A and M 


Water Lilies 


Large Range of both Tropical and Hardy 
Also Aquatic. Marginal and Moisture Loving Plants. 


Write now for descriptive literature 
$1.50 postage paid 


Che Water Garden Nursery 


P.O. Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 


University report that common salt is 
an effective primer with many seeds. 
Researchers recommend dissolving 18 
grams in one litre of water in a 2-litre 
plastic bottle. The seed, along with 
several glass marbles, is placed in a 
square of cheesecloth tied to make a 
bag, which is then suspended in the 
solution. An aquarium pump is used to 
aerate the solution continuously, the 
top of the bottle being sealed with tape. 
After priming the seed is rinsed with 
distilled water for several minutes, then 
dried on paper towels for 24 hours 
before sowing. Experimenting with 
small amounts of seed is recommended, 
since some seeds are not affected or 
may be adversely affected. The length 
of time the seed is kept in the bubbling 
solution is also variable; warmer 
temperatures generally allow shorter 
priming time. 


Tissue culture potatoes 


The latest development in potato 
propagation is mini-tubers. These 
tissue culture propagations are planted 
with intact skins and so are much less 
susceptible to disease and decay 
problems than regular seed potatoes, 
and yields can be up to 20% higher. 


All Colours 


VALARIE DAWSON PTY LTD 


as: 
As dealers in antique garden statuary and 
ornaments we are keen buyers, paying very good prices 
for all items that will complement our stock. 


One pair of old English hand carved stone lions 
56cm long, 21cm wide, 30cm high 


The School of Arts, 1891, 
Argyle Street, MOSS VALE. NSW 2577 
Telephone (048) 68 3066 Fax (048) 68 3193 


RAYNER & SALLMANN 


All aspects of garden design & construction 
consultancy & management 


Tel. (03) 5680190 or (03) 592 7503 


Calder Hay nn at Retr 
2 km south of Malmsbury 
GARDEN OF 1000 ROSES 
underplanted with herbs and perennials 
Roses and perennials for sale —- Horticultural Bookshop 
Catalogues available Tea-Rooms 
Open every day 10am - 5pm 
also 
Bluestone cottage at the end of the orchard, 
private and self-contained ... 
Available overnight, week-ends or holidays. 
Brochure available on application 
Susan Irvine (054) 23 2427 
Jenni Mather After hours: (054) 28 3792 


BLEAK HOUSE 


Holiday 
Hospitality.... 


Ideas with a difference 


- TROPICAL COTTAGE 


Self-contained and private, 
, your peace will only be 
disturbed by the birds and 
the butterflies which frequent 
this tropical paradise. 
3km to Daintree and only a 
40 min. drive to Port Douglas. 


Barbara & Peter Maslen 
Barratt Creek, Daintree. 4873 Ph. (070) 98 6155 


HAHNDORF COTTAGE ACCOMMODATION 


Maulbeere Landhaus 
Nestled beneath a century old mulberry 
tree in the heart of Hahndorf, find yourself 
amidst original red gum beams, open fires, 
brass beds and fully equipped kitchen. 
We bid you welcome. 


Telephone (08) 388 4588 


THE 


S BOWRAL 


MOTEL * COUNTRY GRILL 
When in the Highlands 
Rest, Dine or have Tea with us in 
our Country GARDEN Setting 
Open Every Day 
KANGALOON ROAD, BOWRAL 2576 
TELEPHONE (048) 612300 FACSIMILE (048) 612328 


GARDEN LOVERS TOURS 1990 


Arranged & Conducted by Julie Keegan M.A.I.H. 


ITALY /SOUTH OF FRANCE 
MAY 11th 
Tuscany & Italian Lakes. 
Selected Villas & Gardens in South of France. 


ENGLAND/FRANCE 
JUNE 7th 
Mainly private Gardens in England & France. 


STHN. IRELAND/SCOTLAND/ENGLAND 
JUNE 28th 
Houses / Castles / Gardens. 


Booking Agent: 

Casanna Travel Pty. Ltd. 

7 Cove Street 2nd Floor Edgecliff Centre 
Watsons Bay, 2030 203-233 New South Head Road 
or Edgecliff 2027 

Telephone (02) 337 1147 Telephone (02) 327 4699 
Licence number: B1726 


For brochure write to: 
Julie Keegan: 


Colonial Cottage 
Nursery and Gallery 


In Sydney visit a true English style cottage garden nursery—unique, 
distinctive—with its display garden flourishing around an 1882 stone 
farmhouse. 


The NURSERY specialises in fragrant trees, trees for small gardens, 
Sragrant shrubs, some quite rare, richly scented old roses, perfumed 
climbers, cottage garden perennials, herbs and groundcovers. 


The Gallery features original paintings of flowers, birds and loved old 
cottages. Choose a gift from the carefully selected handcrafted pottery, 
needlework, gardening books, or from many other craft items. 


Open Thursday to Sunday 9-5 p.m. Closed Mon. Tues. Wed. Groups 
by appointment. 


Located at 62 Kenthurst Road, Dural 2158. A2, map 25 UBD. 
Ph. 654 1340. Sorry, no mail orders or catalogue. 


ROSES (including David Austin), 
PERENNIALS AND SHRUBS 


» Evans & Sons Nursery 


POINT LEO ROAD, 
RED HILL SOUTH, VIC. 3937 


Tristania Dark Nurseries 
The‘Botanic Nursery 


Honour Avenue., Macedon. Victoria. 3440 
Telephone (054) 26 1657 


We invite you to visit our extensive nursery set in a picturesque 
garden setting at the southern foot of Mount Macedon, where 
we offer a wide range of plants including many rare and unusual 
varieties.A comprehensive catalogue is available listing over 2,500 
varieties of shrubs, conifers, roses, perennials and bulbs in various 
sizes from standard to advanced, $3.00 posted. 


A Mail order service is also available. 
Our courteous and qualified staff are always available to assist. 
OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 9am. to 5pm. 


CLOYNE NURSERY 


A Garden of Roses 


Peruse our fully descriptive catalogue of over 300 roses 
or call at the Nursery. 


Species Gallicas Damasks 
Albas Centifolias Moss Roses 
China Roses Hybrid Musks Portland Roses 
Bourbons Noisettes Climbers 
Hybrid Perpetuals Tea Roses Floribundas 


Old rose catalogue available $2.00 orders taken now. 


Judith Pfeiffer 
Cloyne Nursery, 
Rose Valley Road, Cooma, NSW 2630 


Phone: (064) 52 1063 Nursery open 7 days 
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Garden 
Megaphytes, E — F 


by Alistair Hay 


Ensete 


The photograph shows Ensete ventricosum in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens Sydney. Obvisously banana-like, Ensete 
differs from the true banana genus, Musa, in its solitary 
habit, and in the trunk which in Musa is formed of 
encircling leaf bases, like a vast leek, and in Ensete is 
formed of adpressed leaf stalks which encircle the stem 
only at the very base. The name ventricosum refers to the 
pot-bellied look at the base of the trunk which 
characterises Ensete where Musa trunks are usually 
cylindrical to gently tapering. This magnificent species 
manages to conjure up the Tropics without the rather 
shabby thrown-together-by-a-committee look of the true 
bananas, provided it has a windbreak. Eventually the huge 
inflorescence is forced with flatulent creaks up the centre 
of the trunk whence it emerges and dangles in a wide arc. 
Construction of the inflorescence is very similar to that of 
the true banana, consisting of a series of very numerous 
leathery shield-like bracts which fold back to reveal a row 
of flowers. In the lower bracts are bisexual or female 
flowers, those of each bract corresponding to a hand of 
fruit. In Musa each bract falls off very quickly after its 
flowers have finished doing their thing (quite an active feat 
to cut off and drop sucha thick structure so suddenly while 
it is still alive). In Ensete (and a very few species of Musa) 
the bracts persist and give the inflorescence, which goes on 
growing, opening bract after bract, for months, a 
wonderfully bizarre, scaly look. The flowers under the 
later bracts fail properly to develop their female parts, and 
so it is only the early zone of the inflorescence which bears 
fruit, so the banana appears with hands of green fruits 
above a limply hanging megabud of male-flowering bracts. 
The bracts and flowers are slightly rank-smelling and 
attract bats which claw onto the bud and open bracts to 
remove nectar and pollen from the flowers, pollinating as 
they go. Several species of Musa have inflorescences 
pointing skywards, and these are usually self-pollinating, 
or attended by birds. In the wild banana fruits are inedible 
(to us) being full of seeds with the consistency of gravel 
covered in a thin pulp. Some species are self-peeling (e.g. 
New Guinean M. schizocarpa), and the pulpy seed mass is 
presented in the centre of a white star of recurved banana 
peel. 


The genus Ensete comprises some 25 species, mostly 
African, but extending east through India and South-east 
Asia, with one species, E. calospermum, reaching the New 


Guinea highlands. The latter has a beautiful ice-blue 
glaucous bloom to the trunk. While Musagenerally occurs 
in rainforest areas, Enseteseems generally to be adapted to 
rather cooler, drier, upland sites, often growing in 
grassland and rocky areas. E. ventricosum comes from the 
Ethiopian highlands and is well suited to cultivation in the 
sub-tropics and warm temperate zones (though it is 
frost-sensitive); a rich soil with good drainage is required, 
with plenty of light. The leaves are a bright translucent 
green, with red midribs. 


The principal structural difference between Musa and 
Enseteis the solitary habit of the latter. The effect of this is 
that propagation is only by seed, whereas bananas freely 
produce offsets. For the same reason Ensete has the 
advantage of not forming the thick stubborn colonies of 
entrenched bananas. In fact the whole plant dies after 
flowering — a habit known as monocarpy or, more 
euphoniously, hapaxanthy. This of course is the habit of 
familiar annuals and biennials, but where it occurs in real 
megaphytes it is associated with years, sometimes decades, 
of vegetative growth gradually accumulating great 
reserves of starch. This is eventually mobilised to fuel a 
massive terminal sneeze of flowers and fruit followed by 
collapse and death. The biggest of all plants that do this is 
the talipot palm (Corypha umbraculifera) which takes 60 to 
70 years to flower, and two or three more to finish fruiting, 
before the tremendous carcass crashes to the ground. 
Ensete edule, the largest species in the genus, reaching 
some 40 feet in height, is said to develop a woody 
starch-filled trunk and is used in East Africa as a source of 
sago-like food. 


The banana family has a number of relatives (together 
forming a higher group called the Scitaminae) which are 
horticulturally important. Heliconias (Lobster Claws) are 
the nearest, stylishly incorporated into the cut flower trade 
in recent years, then Strelitzia, the Bird of Paradise and 
Crane Flowers with big, woody tree-like species (S. alba, 
solitary; S. nicolai, suckering), and smaller herbaceous (S. 
reginae, orange and blue bird’s head flowers; S. juncifolia, 
similar but with no leaf blade to speak of). 


The Madagascar ‘Traveller’s Tree (Ravenala 
madagascariensis) is one of the most bizarre trees for the 
humid Tropics, with its perfect fan of long-stalked banana 
leaves. Further afield in the same alliance are the 
Marantaceae, a family which includes the arrowroot of 
invalids, Maranta arundinacea (cultivated mainly in the 
West Indies and which accumulates especially small easily 
digested starch grains), and numerous species of Calathea, 
Ctenanthe and Maranta, often seen as colourful foliage 
plants in pots. The Zingiberaceae, gingers, are the greatest 
group of the alliance in numbers of species. Most 
familiarly known as culinary ginger (Zingiber officinale 
and Z. zerumbet, Malaysian ginger), turmeric (Curcuma 
longa, also an extremely beautiful ornamental plant with 
pale pink and yellow inflorescence), and cardamon 
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(Elettaria cardamonum). Numerous gingers are cultivated 
as ornamental plants. Perhaps the most spectacular for the 
Tropics are the Torch Gingers, Phaeomeria species (often 
called Nicholaia), and several species of the very large 
genus Alpinia. For the sub-tropics and warm temperate 
zones the easily grown Indian and Himalayan Hedychium 
species are spectacular gingers for big borders, the best 
known being H. gardnerianum with massive bottlebrush 
spikes of pale yellow scented flowers. H. coronarium is 
grown for its powerfully fragrant white flowers, borne one 
or two at a time from each spike. The fruits develop into 
most attractive pale orange capsules containing and 
exposing brilliant scarlet seeds. Most gingers produce long 
leafy stems (composed in the banana manner of 
overlapping leaf bases) from underground rhizomes, with 
either terminal spikes of flowers, or special flower-bearing 
shoots coming direct from the rhizome. Roscoea, however, 
is a dwarf Himalayan ginger genus with little fans of leaves 
coming direct from the ground with a central cluster of 
small purple, blue or yellow flowers. Ascending to over 
13,000 feet in the Himalayas, where I have collected it in 
Bhutan, R. alpinais frost hardy, and Roscoeais one of the 
few genera in the Zingiberaceae (indeed in the whole 
alliance of families I have discussed here) that can be 
grown successfully in cool temperate areas outdoors year 
round. Lastly and ghastly, Canna belongs to the 
Scitamainae too. It is curious on account of its 
asymmetrical flowers. 

Reference: Cheesman, E.E. 1947. Classification of the 
bananas. Kew Bull. 1947: 97-117. 


Ficus dammaropsis 


Of the huge genus Ficus(the figs), F dammaropsisis one 
of the most large-scale species. Not so much in terms of 
overall size of the plant, which is not remarkable in a genus 
which includes immense forest trees, but in the megaphyte 
context of big shoots, big leaves, and indeed, big figs. The 
photograph shows a shoot from a mature specimen 
growing in the Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney. The leaves 
are about 75 cm long and make this a wonderfully stiff 
sturdy foliage plant. This is acommon upland New Guinea 
species occurring in open places in montane forests, in 
gorges, on forest edge and so on. It is often seen as a single 
stem with a cluster of the huge leaves with the big scaly figs 
in the axils. The large scales give the figs the appearance of 
some sort of green pine cone and the specific name means 
“like Dammara”, a synonym of the kauri pines, Agathis. 
Although initially single stemmed, the trees come to lean 
over, and the upper side starts to bear branches. Eventually 
a rather flat mound-like crown of the cabbagy shoots is 
formed. 

In general rather dreary looking blobby things 
externally, figs themselves are internally both complex 
and eventful. The fig “fruit” is understood to be an 
inside-out inflorescence. Related plants in the fig family 


(Moraceae) show how this may be so: the mulberry (and on 
a larger scale the jak fruit) have flowers (and later fruits) 
packed on the outside of a core-like axis. This is of course a 
rather unremarkable state of affairs — quite “normal”. In 
Dorstenia, often seen for sale as house plants, it is as 
though the core-like part of the inflorescence has been 
squashed down and spread flat with the flowers 
distributed only on the top of it — so the inflorescence is 
like a saucer. This then is half-way between the “normal” 
state of affairs and the extreme modification in the fig, 
where the Dorstenialike saucer has been turned into a flask 
containing the flowers, technically the synconium. The 
mouth of the flask, at the opposite end from the stalk, is 
small and usually closed off by overlapping scales (easily 
seen in the edible fig), The things inside which look like 
pips within a big berry are actually flowers (or parts 
thereof) within the flask-shaped inflorescence. In the 
many wild types of fig the flowers are pollinated by minute 
wasps (fig wasps), and each species of fig has its own 
species of fig wasp whose life cycle is intimately tied up 
with that of the fig. The fig contains male and female 
flowers (sometimes only flowers of one sex) and also 
special gall flowers in which the wasps lay eggs. The wasp 
grubs feed on the galls, and after a time they hatch and 
mate inside the fig. Hatching is apparently influenced by 
the concentration of carbon dioxide inside the fig. This is 
produced (mainly) by bacteria in the fig, whose numbers 
are regulated by nematode worms also living inside! The 
mated female wasps dig their way out passing the male 
flowers first, picking up pollen, and then fly off to lay eggs 
in the gall flowers of a new fig, having forced their way 
through the bracts closing off its mouth, pollinating the 
female flowers when they arrive, and so the wasp/fig cycle 
continues. The ripe fruiting figs are eaten mainly by birds 
and mammals, especially fruit bats, whose crowded feasts 
on the Moreton Bay figs in our warmer cities fill the 
summer nights with squabbly shrieks and dribbly splats as 
the laxative qualities of the fruit gets to work. 


Fig plants come in an enormous variety of shapes 
and sizes, from the massive clumsy trees of the 
F. dammaropsis type to elegant poplar-like trees such as 
EF religiosa with its long-tailed aspen leaves, and willowy 
weeping / benjamina — the common house plant. Many 
species start life as epiphytes (plants growing on trees) 
sending roots great distances down to the ground, 
sometimes eventually forming a network of roots which 
coalesces into a sheath around the supporting trunk, in the 
end strangling the host tree. Several species with the rather 
stiff robust growth of F dammaropsis (though less 
massive) are cultivated, especially as potted plants; the 
rubber plant (F elastica), the Banyan (F. benghalensis), the 
fiddle-leaf fig (F lyrata) and others. F. microcarpais a quick 
growing low cost hedge plant. The Moreton Bay fig (/ 
macrophylla) and F. rubiginosa make magnificent street 
trees. F pumilais a climbing species, clinging by means of 
sticky roots produced along the length of the fine juvenile 
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growths. On reaching the top ofits support it changes from 
the fine decorative wall hugging form into a shrubby or 
even tree-like mature phase, producing disproportionately 
large pear-shaped figs. F caricahas many edible varieties 
in Australia; failure to get a good crop is often due to 
having excess nutrients available to the plant; the roots 
should be confined in poor rubbly ground to maximise 
productivity. The propensity of the genus to produce large 


Ficus dammaropsts 
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quantities of roots from the stems makes propagation by 
cuttings fairly easy. The copious white latex which is 
produced can be allowed to dry before planting the 
cuttings. Roots of figs can be extremely invasive, getting 
into drains and under tiles (sometimes even running 
considerable distances indoors!). In the wild some of the 
tree species drop roots from their branches, and when they 
meet the ground they take hold and develop into woody 
pillars supporting the ever-spreading crown. Such is the 
Banyan, the biggest tree, under one of which, it is often 
quoted, Alexander the Great rested an army. 


Ornamental Woven Wire 
Fencing, Gates, Garden borders 


(03) 509 5393/500 9096 
Trade enquiries welcome 


ROSES 
: by 
PARKERS OF TURRAMURRA 


Hybrid Teas, Florabundas, Old Fashioned, Standards 
_and the new David Austin roses bred in the 
fee old fashioned rose tradition. 


45 - 47 Tennyson Ave., 
Turramurra. NSW 2074 
Telephone (02) 487 3888 


More Plant Profiles 


by Stephen Ryan 
Keep it Cool! 


I make no apologies for writing about a plant for cool 
mountainous climates, for two reasons. One is that some 
readers may well garden in such a climate, and the second 
is that even those who don’t may like to know abouta plant 
they may never see. 

The plant in question is native of North America, 
Fothergilla major, Its name somehow makes me think of 
prehistoric creatures. 

It is a plant of the first order for its autumn foliage, a 
mixture of yellow, orange and scarlet, and as it only grows 
to about one and a half metres it is most useful since very 
few really good autumn leaves are produced on shrubs. In 
late winter and early spring, before the foliage breaks, the 
bare branches are generously scattered with fluffy 
creamy-white flowers not unlike those of some of our 
native melaleucas. So it pays for its room by giving colour 
twice each year. 

It has a slightly suckering habit and young plants can 
often be removed with roots to give to friends in similar 
cool climate gardens. 

Give it a rich acid soil and morning sun, and don’t let it 
get really dry; it will then be one of the major features of 
your garden. If you wish to plant this shrub with others 
select something that performs in summer when 
Fothergilla is rather ordinary — Hydrangea quercifolia 
(which also has good autumn foliage) would be one 
suggestion. 


Not a Shrub of the Year! 


Physocarpus opulifolius is a very hardy and useful 
deciduous shrub that is rarely seen in gardens. Although it 
is not really showy it has a subtle charm all through the 
year. 

It is quick growing, reaching about two metres or more, 
so can be used as a background shrub for borders or along 
fences. In spring it is a mass of tiny white flowers in tight 
clusters; these are later replaced by very pretty 
copper-pink papery seed pods that slowly turn brown as 
they dry. The rich green foliage is pleasant and goes yellow 
before shedding in the autumn. 

There is a golden form called P opulifolius“Luteus” that 
has clear gold foliage in spring, turning green later. After 
the foliage sheds it still has some beauty, as the arching 
stems have peeling copper coloured bark which peels all 
the year round, giving rise to the name “Nine Bark”. The 
winter stems look good against a light background, ie. the 
winter sky. 


Fothergilla major 


Nine Bark is a tough plant that will cope with dry soils, 
sun, shade, damp soils, and doesn’t seem to be prone to any 
diseases or pests. In fact its only requirement is to remove 
the flowered stems regularly in winter. 

It looks good with winter and early spring bulbs under 
it, like Cyclamen and Galanthus species as well as early 
narcissus. The seed pods are charming and long lasting, 
making it a useful shrub for the flower arranger. 

So although Nine Bark will never be Shrub of the Year it 
is a pleasing work horse in the garden. 


Physocarpus opulifolius 
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Luma apiculata 
(all photos by Stephen Ryan) 


Barking up the wrong tree 


Luma apiculata, variously known and sold as Myrtus 
lumaand Myrtus apiculata, is a worthwhile though rarely 
seen small evergreen tree from South America. 

Although I have seen specimens as tall as 16 metres it is 
unlikely to be much taller than three to four metres in ten 
years, making it useful even in quite small gardens. 

The pure white flowers are well set off against the small 
rich green leaves and are produced in great abundance in 
late summer and autumn even on quite small plants. Its 
flowering time is most useful since there are few good trees 
that flower at the same time. After the flowers comes a 
crop of black edible berries which currawongs love, though 
I find them bland. 

The real claim to fame (if the flowering period isn’t 
enough) is the lovely bark on the usually multiple trunks. 
The common name “Cinnamon Barked Myrtle” gives the 
game away. The cinnamon-brown bark is broken up with 
patches of creamy-white. You will have to wait a while for 
the trunks to thicken for the bark to be really effective, and 
because of its bushy habit some pruning will be required by 
taking lower branches off to expose the bark. 

Because it is fairly slow growing, if only a small plant is 
available it can be used as a flowering tub specimen for 
some time, being planted out as a lawn specimen when 
large enough. 

Do not plant any large shrubs under it or in front of it, as 
these will hide the lovely bark. Plant it in a lawn or with a 
low ground cover. 

The only cultural requirement I recommend is to plant 
it in deep moist soil in shade or morning sun, although in 
cool climates like mine at Mount Macedon it does well in 
full sun. 

Note: 

(Stephen Ryan is proprietor of Dicksonia Rare Plant 
Nursery, at Mount Macedon in Victoria). 


Passiflora “Empress 
Eugenie” — an 
Uncommon Passion 
Flower 


by C.L. Wheller 


In my article in the Journal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, Vol LXXXVIII, part 7, July 1963, reprinted in 
“Garden Cuttings”, Vol 1, No 4, January 1982, a beautiful 
hybrid Passiflora obtained from Hazelwood’s Nursery at 
Epping, New South Wales, in the early 1950s under the 
name P “Empress Eugenie” was described in some detail. 

As it would appear from research and enquiries around 
the trade that this cultivar is still unknown to most 
Victorian gardeners and nurserymen and had received no 
mention in any readily available literature to the writer’s 
knowledge until brought to the notice of the late Ernest E. 
Lord, and included in his “Trees and Shrubs for Australian 
Gardens” (fourth edition), it has been suggested by the 
Editor that this article be updated and republished. 
During investigations into the horticultural merits of 
many species and varieties of the genus Passiflora during 
the 1950s the writer obtained several plants which 
possessed flowers or fruit of horticultural potential as well 
as some with undesirable characteristics and others suited 
only to tropical or sub-tropical climates. Outstanding 
among the ornamentals found suitable to southern 
Victoria was the above-mentioned P “Empress Eugenie” 
which, although a robust grower in all but the coldest and 
most exposed conditions, is not endowed with the 
suckering habit of its parent P. caerulea, and has survived 
for many years in a few private gardens and institutions in 
various parts of Victoria, including Romsey where the 
writer now resides. 

The large, fragrant flowers up to 13 cm in diameter are 
produced continuously from late December to late April in 
Romsey, and for longer periods at lower altitudes with 
warmer climates, but despite hand pollination and cross 
pollination with other species, have never set fruit. Pink 
petals alternating with white sepals surmounted by a large 
purple spotted crown of filaments topped by five golden 
anthers set against a background of large handsome 
three-lobed foliage make this an outstanding climber in 
any company. 

A colour print received from USA in the late 1950s 
labelled P pfordtu (syn. alato-caerulea) depicts a plant 
apparently identical to our “Empress Eugenie”, and in 
Edwin Cheel’s “Notes on Passion Fruits” published in the 
NSW Department of Agriculture Journal, 1st June 1928, 
mention is made of the species P alatabeing introduced to 
England in 1772 by Mr W. Malcolm who grew it in his 
garden at Kensington and had a coloured drawing 
published in the Botanical Magazine in 1788. 
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Passiflora “Empress Eugenie” (photo by C. L. Wheller) 


Following the publication of the original article in the 
RHS Journal in 1963 several letters were received, extracts 
from two of which are as follows: “With referenece to your 
note in the RHS Journal for July 1963 about the Passiflora 
“Empress Eugenie” I have come upon the following from 
the Floral World and Garden Guide of June 1874. It occurs 
in an article on Passion Flowers by the nurseryman 
George Gordon; Passiflora “Empress Eugenie”, a very 
beautiful hybrid especially adapted for planting in 
conservatories frequently illuminated with gas, as burnt 
air does not injure it in any appreciable degree. It is also 
capable of resisting the deleterious effects of smoke and 
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dust and is therefore better suited for conservatories than 
any of the others”. The French title rather suggests that it 
was originally raised in France sometime during the 
Second Empire. Whether the parentage was recorded or 
whether it was a chance seediing I can see no way of 
finding out. The article does not mention P. alatabut does 
mention that there was another article in the same journal 
in October 1868. Unfortunately I do not own this so I do 
not know” (signed Richard Gorer, Hoods Place, Kingston, 
Canterbury, Kent, 9/11/63). 

“T have just read your note on P§ “Empress Eugenie” in 
July RHS Journal ... I also obtained from a friend a plant 
labelled P alata grown from seed from Brazil. This 
flowered after a few years and was a beautiful blood red 
flower with a most unusual form. I could not set seed on 
this by selfing but finally got a large yellow fruit from 
pollen of P. caerulea. From this I raised a plant which seems 
to me identical to the original “Empress Eugenie”. It is 
exceptionally vigorous and has now spread over a very 
large house and flowers are produced in profusion and it 
appears to be quite sterile. . ” (signed W. Morris, 89 Mills 
Street, Warners Bay, NSW, 30/9/63). 

As the writer is no longer involved in commercial 
horticulture and has no facilities for quantity propagation, 
plants are seldom available. However, limited supplies of 
cutting material of this and other less common shrubs, 
climbers, etc. may be collected at suitable times by 
arrangement. 


Where nature 


On Galston Road (off Old Northern Rd.) Dural.2158. NSW. 
Telephone (02) 6511322. 


on you. 


Rings Seeds 


60 NEW VARIETIES 


New range of 460 seed varieties includes Herbs, Dried Flower, Bee 
Plant, Insect Repellants, Oriental & Gourmet Vegetable seeds. 


Send $5.80 for new glossy 1989-91 colour catalogue. Helpful hints on 
how to grow & use plants are included or send SASE for price list. 


2 Wall Charts - $4 ea. - Culinary/Remedial herbs & how to use them, 
plus P&H $2 per order. 
Trade enquiries welcome 
KINGS HERB SEEDS, PO Box 14, GLENBROOK. NSW 2773 
Australian Distributor for Kings Herbs Ltd., New Zealand. 


Edna Walling 


You’d have loved us! 


We specialise in rare and old-fashioned 
plants for gardens of yore, building over 26 
years, a reputation for knowing and growing 
plants for gardens in the 1800's. 


Only 15 minutes from Geelong 
Sorry no mail orders or catalogue. 


WIRRUNA NURSERY 
Wallington Road, Wallington 3221. Ph: (052) 50-1971 


FEAST FOR GARDEN LOVERS 
When You Visit 


Melbourne’s newest and most outstanding nursery set on 23 acres at Mt 
Eliza—the gateway to the beautiful Mornington Peninsula. 


@ Tropical atmosphere surrounds wonderful palms and indoor plants in the 
conservatory style pavilion. 


@ Huge range of ceramic and terra cotta pots, garden furniture and gifts. 
@ Victorian style fernery bedecked with lush ferns and hanging baskets. 


@ Quaint historic early settlers’ cottage surrounded by delightful cottage 
garden, renovated to house Australia’s only total garden bookshop. 


A Tradition of Quality and Service 


Cnr Nepean Highway & Canadian Bay Road, 
Mount Eliza, Vic. 3930 


OPEN EVERY DAY 9:00am-5:00 pm 
Ph: (03) 787 2122 


PAUL BANGAY 


GARDEN & DESIGN 


© Creative and qualified garden design and construction. 
An interesting and unusual range of garden furniture. 
Classic Haddonstone Urns, garden ornaments 
and a large range of terracotta. 
© A select range of decorative potted plants and associated gifts. 
© Our nursery also offers topiary, rare perennials, 
specialised cottage plants, established plants, 
old fashioned roses and general nursery lines. 
© We are open 7 days a week. 
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Insecticides & Plant food, 
that really get you Growing! 
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NURSERIES — GENERAL 


WIRREANDA NURSERY, 169 Wirreanda Rd, 
Ingleside, NSW 2101. Tel (02) 450.1400. Top 
quality, super value trees and shrubs, ferns and 
indoor plants direct from the grower. Stunning 
assortment of Australian natives and exotics to 
choose from, including many species rare and 
unusual. Turn off Mona Vale Road at Tumburra 
St, Ingleside, and follow signs to the nursery. 
Open 7 days. 


NURSERIES — SPECIALIST 


BUNDANOON VILLAGE NURSERY, 71 
Penrose Rd, Bundanoon, NSW 2578. Tel (048) 
83.6303. Scented shrubs and_ climbers, 
cottage garden and silver-grey plants, herbs, 
bulbs and old roses. Chimney pots as garden 
ornaments. Plants for the collector. Two hours 
drive from Sydney and Canberra in the 
Southern Highlands. Closed Tues. and Wed. 
except by appointment. 


RAINBOW RIDGE NURSERY, 8 Taylor’s Rd, 
Dural, NSW 2158. Tel (02) 651.2857. Iris and 
Day-lilies. Colour catalogue with 45 colour 
plates available, $2.00 posted (deduct from 
first order). Latest Iris from Australia and U.S.A. 
— Bearded, Median, Louisiana, Japanese, 
Siberian, Evansia, species and water iris. Large 
range of tetraploid and diploid daylilies. Main 
bloom period Oct, Nov, Dec. 


WOODBANK NURSERY, RMB 303, Kingston, 
Tas. 7150. Tel (002) 39.6452. Specializing in 
rock garden plants, | rhododendrons, 
Tasmanian natives and unusual trees and 
shrubs. Descriptive catalogue listing 1000 
items available $2.00 posted. Mail orders from 
April to September. 


RELIABLE ROSES, George Rd, Silvan Vic. 3795. 
Tel (03) 737.9313. Melways map 121 D10. 
Growers and specialists of Heritage roses. 
Personalised growing service on request 
November to March. Roses ‘available year 
round, mail order in winter only. Display area 
of over 800 varieties of all types of roses. 
Catalogue available $2.00 post paid. 


JASPER PARK NURSERY, 878 Croziers Rd, 
Berry, NSW 2535. Tel (044) 64.1097. Rare and 
unusual trees and shrubs, Heritage roses and 
perennials, plus wide range of natives. Stroll 
through 1.6 ha garden or browse in our craft 
and gift shop. Coaches welcome. Closed Tues 
and Wed except by appointment. 


ROSS ROSES, St Andrew’s Tce (PO Box 23), 
Willunga, SA 5172. Tel (085) 56.2555. Office 
hours 9 to 5, Saturdays 9 to noon. Public 
display garden always open, 2000 roses with 
800 varieties including 500 “heritage” roses. 
Hardy, field-grown roses supplied direct 
throughout Australia. Informative catalogue 
available, send 2 x 37 cent stamps. 
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TUMBLERS GREEN, Midland Highway, 
Creswick, Vic. 3363. Tel (053) 45.2797. 
Cottage garden nursery. Two acres of cottage 
garden, tearoom and gallery. Lavenders, old 
roses, hedge plants, perennials and ground 
covers; gardening books, ornaments, arches, 
seats, pottery, flower paintings and prints, 
cottage crafts. Luncheon and afternoon tea. 
Open daily except Tues. The perfect day 
excursion. Garden Clubs or groups welcome. 


CANNA-BRAE COUNTRY GARDEN NURSERY, 
37 Felix Cr, Ringwood North, Vic. 3134; Tel (03) 
870.1130. Pelargoniums, olde world flowers 
and shrubs; lavenders, canna lilies, silver 
foliaged plants. A 20 year specialist collection 
in a traditional English country garden. Closed 
Wed and Thurs. 


COX’S ROSE NURSERY, RMB216 Oaks Rd, 
Thirlmere, NSW 2572; tel (046) 81.8560. 
Specialist growers of old garden roses, all pot 
grown. Exhibition garden. Custom budding by 
arrangment. Open Thurs to Sun 9 am to 5 pm. 


AUSTRAL WATERGARDENS Pacific Highway, 
Cowan, NSW 2081; tel (02) 455.1370. 
Specialising in water lilies, lotus and other 
plants for ponds. Send $1 in stamps for our mail 
order colour catalogue or visit our nursery 
between Oct and March to view our extensive 
range of water lilies in flower. We are situated 3 
km north of Cowan, between Berowra and 
Brooklyn. 


SWEET VIOLETS single; pink, white, lavender, 
mauve, pale mauve, red, plum, blue, pale 
blue. Deciduous; pink, white, confederate, 
speckles $1.00. Double; white, mauve, $1.50 
OR collection of 15 different violets $13.00; p & 
p $3.50. Violet Gardens WA, PO Box 45 
Armadale, WA 6112. 


BADGER’S KEEP, the Old World Nursery and 

Garden, North St, Chewton near Castlemaine, 
Vic. 3451; tel (054) 72.3338. Still offering the 
most complete range of all types of plants for 
old-style gardens and orchards. Heritage apple 
cultivars a speciality. Garden and_ field 
plantings, including one of Victoria’s largest 
collections of old roses, can be viewed for a 
small charge. (Entry to nursery remains free). 
Groups, buses welcome by arrangment. No 
mail order or lists at present. 


HILLTOP NURSERY AND ROSE FARM Shicer 
Gully Rd, Guildford, Vic 3451. Specialist in 
old-world roses, perennial and cottage plants. 
Extensive display garden feature a large range 
of plants to choose from. Coach parties 
welcome. Picnickers and __ fishermen 
welcome. Open weekends, public and school 
holidays 10 am to 5 pm. Other days by 
arrangment. Tel (054) 73.4275. 


TOWNHEAD HERBS 5 Townhead Cr, 
Singleton, NSW 2330. Nursery supplying 
herbs and perennial plants, old fashioned 
flowers and shrubs, roses and iris. Historic 
home set in large detailed display garden with 
gift shop. Open Thurs to Mon (opposite 
Charbonnier Motel at Singleton). Tel Elizabeth 
Moore (065) 72.1315. 


WHOLESALE NURSERIES 


WOODLAND GARDENS. Illawarra H“way, 
Moss Vale, NSW 2577; tel (048) 68.3508. 
Wholesale growers of quality perennials and 
shrubs. | Many uncommon ___ varieties. 
Landscapers welcome. Plants grown to order. 
Contact Chris Hurditch or Geoff Duxfield or 
send 2 x 39c stamps for current list. 


BOOKS, ETC 


SECONDHAND, OUT-OF-PRINT, OLD AND 
RARE GARDENING BOOKS bought and sold. 
Free catalogue available from Michael Treloar, 
GPO Box 2289, Adelaide SA 5001 (or visit us at 
184 Gawler Place, Adelaide). Remember to 
contact us if you have gardening books or 
catalogues for sale. 


MULINI PRESS BOOKS PO Box 82 Jamison 
Centre, ACT 2614. Victor Crittendens’s The 
Front Garden $8.00; An Autumn Visit $8.00; 
Edna Walling’s On the Trail of Australian Wild 
Flowers $25.00; Phyl Simon’s — Historic 
Tasmanian Gardens $25.00; Lionel Gilbert's 
Biography of William Woolls $25; Judy 
Blacket’s The Year of the House $9.95. 


OLD GARDEN BOOKS. For an exciting new list 
of 200 out of print and hard to find 
garden-related titles send SAE for catalogue to 
Wendy Langton, 3 Lois Ave, Torrens Park, SA 
5062. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS ON GARDENS practical 
books on gardening, interesting books on 
plants and flora. A comprehensive list of 
English language gardening and plant books. 
Send for catalogue to Plant Parenthood Books, 
PO Box 6, Mulgoa, NSW 2750 


SCHOOLS 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, over 100 
different courses; herbs, landscaping, cottage 
gardening, cut flowers, propagation, fuchsias, 
roses. Certificates, diplomas, etc. Details 
Australian Horticultural Correspondence 
School, 264 Swansea Rd, Lilydale, Vic. 3140. 
Tel (03) 736.1882, (09) 537.1360; (02) 
449.7810. 
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GARDEN DETAIL 


WEATHERVANES add charm and distinction to 
your home. WINVANE will provide a practical 
and sure weather guide, and is an ideal gift for 
family or friends. Write or phone for your free 
brochure to WINVANE, 53 Hampton St, 
Hurstville Grove, NSW 2220. Tel (02) 
579.6649. 


TOWNGARDEN design and _ construction. 
Also country garden design. Torquil Canning, 
Diploma in Horticulture, 2/20 Bonnington 
Road, West Hobart, Tas. 7000. Tel (002) 
34.6715. 


GLENLYON ROSES, RMB4198 Glenlyon via 
Daylesford, Vic. 3461. A hillside garden of old 
roses, metal arbours, pillars, seats, hose 
holders, bird baths and bronzes. All roses and 
garden furniture for sale. Open Sunday and by 
appointment; phone Belinda Winter-Irving on 
(053) 48.7581. 

WIRE STAKES, everlasting green plastic coated, 
pack of four which link together. Contact M. 
Moran, 729 Orrong Rd, Toorak, Vic. 3142; tel 
(03) 241.5033. 

BUFFALO GRASS RUNNERS FOR FREE. Pull up 
your own from a lawn in Toorak soon to be 
renovated. Call F Brockhoff on (03) 51.1601 
after 6 pm weekdays. 


TOURIST ATTRACTIONS 


GARDEN OF ST ERTH, BLACKWOOD 95 km 
north-west of Melbourne. A wide variety of 
native and exotic plants in a 4 ha bush setting. 
Recent developments include a stream and a 
new herb garden. Open every day of the year. 
Tel (053) 68.6514. 


COUNTRY GARDEN BED AND BREAKFAST 
near Castlemaine, Vic. in the midst of the 
gardens of the goldfields. Bedroom, ensuite, 
private sitting room with open fireplace, setina 
garden of old roses, herbs and birds. Mineral 
springs, forests, specialist plant nurseries, 
restaurants and galleries nearby. Tel (054) 
73.4462. 


ASHCOMBE MAZE Red Hill Rd, Shoreham, 
Vic. 3916; tel (059) 89.8387. A large hedge 
maze with 1 km of pathways surrounded by 
magnificent gardens. A recently planted rose 
maze will open this spring. Tearooms offer 
delicious light refreshments. Open weekends, 
public and government school holidays. 
Weekday group bookings by appointment. 
Closed for the month of August. Melway ref 
196 A4, ed. 19 256 E4. 


CLOTHING 


GUERNSEY SWEATERS not the football version 
but the real Guernsey, considered by many the 
world’s finest sweater available in Australia. 
Ideal for gardening, they are densely knitted in 
pure wool, resistant to wind and water and 
have been knitted on the Channel Island of 
Guernsey for over 400 years. Guernsey 
Knitwear Imports claim the Guernsey sweater 
will outlast any other sweater. Guernseys are 
also ideal for riding, fishing, skiing as well as 
many social occasions. The lucky owner will 
join other Guernsey enthusiasts like Queen 
Elizabeth I, Mary Queen of Scots, and Nelson’s 
crew. Fully imported Guernsey sweaters are 
available to readers of The Australian Garden 
Journal at a special reduced price of $145 for 
the popular sizes. Call Giles Wadham (044) 
65.1338 or write to Guernsey Knitwear 
Imports, “Yerrunga”, Kangaroo Valley, NSW 
DD /i7z, 


MAIL ORDER 


FOR AUSTRALIA“’S FINEST MAIL ORDER 
CATALOGUE for gardeners phone Duane 
Norris Garden Designers on (02) 326.2160. 
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WATER GARDEN SPECIALISTS 


e NO PLUMBER 
e NO ELECTRICIAN 
e NO CONCRETER 


e LIGHT AND PORTABLE 
@ IDEAL FOR FISH 
© COMPLETE SAFETY (32 VOLTS) 


-FOUNTAIN 
KITS including recirculating pump, trans- 
former, fountain, all fittings and 3 pools made 
from everlasting fibreglass, finished with real 
bushstone. 


CO FIBREGLASS NATURAL ROCK POOLS AND 
CREEKS IN ALL SIZES. 

OC DOLPHIN SAFE LOW VOLTAGE SUB- 
MERSIBLE PUMPS — 2 and 3 outlets. 


CO EXTENSIVE RANGE OF CLASSICAL AND 
MEDITERRANEAN FOUNTAINS, STATUES, 
POTS, COLUMNS AND GARDEN 
FURNITURE. 


e EASILY INSTALLED 


CO UNDERWATER AND OVERHEAD LIGHTS — 
SAFE LOW VOLTAGE. 


(J POLYPOND © — HEAV’ DUTY FLEXIBLE 
POOL LINER 


CD JAPANESE LANTERNS AND BRIDGES. 


0 BIRDBATHS, SUNDIALS AND 
WEATHERCOCKS. 


O WATER GARDEN LANDSCAPING. 
OC BUSHROCK, DRIFTWOOD, CLAM SHELLS. 


OO ALGICIDES AND FILTERS TO KEEP PONDS 
CLEAR. 


FOR MORE DETAILS TICK SQUARES 
OF INTEREST AND POST COUPON TO 


GARDEN ART FOUNTAINS 
PTY. LTD. 
269 Parramatta Road, Haberfield 
N.S.W. 2045 


CORNER OF WOLSELEY STREET 
On northern side of Parramatta Road, 
half km west of Keith Lords 
OPEN 7 DAYS 9-5 


Phone: (02) 798 8370 or (02) 799 6885 
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Product News 


A pool safety system 


Thousands of Australian swimming pools could be 
converted into virtual childproof safety zones, following 
the launch of a unique pool safety system developed in 
Western Australia. 

The “Doberman Pool Safety System” is the world’s first 
system specifically designed to overcome false alarms. The 
two-stage device first “senses” the presence of people near 
a pool, and will then only sound the alarm when someone 
enters the pool. It works on the principal of movement 
detection, but is designed only to sense solid masses, such 
as large and small human bodies. 

A harmless invisible beam is emitted by the system 
which covers the swimming pool surrounds. The instant an 
adult or child enters the beam the system automatically 
self-arms. In this state the alarm will only be activated 
when waves created by an adult or child in the pool 
complete a low voltage circuit between two probes affixed 
to one side of the pool. Because of the two-stage design the 
device cannot be falsely triggered by objects such as chairs 
or toys being blown into the pool. 

The system, for which international patents are 
pending, must be manually switched off before anyone can 
swim in the pool. 

The system operates off mains power; however it 
incorporates its own internal power facility in the event of 
a power failure. Installation can be made only by specially 
trained personnel. 

The system is expected to sell for $650, plus installation. 
Further enquiries should be addressed to the NSW 
distributor, Iledyn Pty Ltd, 33 Adrian Court, Carlingford, 
NSW 2118; tel (02) 630.7147. 


Converting a lawnmower into a 
mulcher 


The Moulin Mulcher, invented by Mr Ted du Moulin, a 
professional engineer, turns an ordinary rotary 
lawnmower into a powerful garden mulching machine in a 
few seconds; removal of the attachment is just as easy. The 
Moulin Mulcher has a pair of rubber tyred wheels on a 
tubular frame, with an integral aluminium plate covering 
the mower blades. This makes the mulcher safe to use and 
enhances its ability to suck in the material to be mulched. 

The mulcher won the prize for the best foreign 
invention at the 17th International Exhibition of 


Inventions and New Techniques in Geneva in April this 
year. The cost is $240 (Sydney and ACT), $255 (Brisbane), 
$279 (Victoria) and $330 (Perth). 

For details of local distributors or for mail order 
purchase from the manufacturers, contact 
Moulin-Kendal Pty Ltd, 18 Leighton Place, Hornsby, 
NSW 2077; tel (02) 476.2163. 


New timber care product 


Koppers Brightener gives a new look to old or 
weathered timber and helps prepare the wood for painting 
or staining. Even treated timbers will turn dull and grey 
over time, due to the bleaching effect of the sun and the 
build up of dirt and mould. 

Koppers Brightener is part of the Koppers Timber Care . 
range and is available from garden centres, timber 
merchants and selected hardware stores throughout 
Australia. 


New conductivity, salinity and 
temperature meter 


TPS Pty Ltd, of 4 Jamberoo Street, Springwood, Qld 
4127, have just released their New LC84 meter which 
combines these three measurements. This meets the need 
of many industries, including water and effluent 
treatment, aquaculture, and other areas of scientific 
research. 


Polychannel 


The lightweight pre-cast Polychannel drainage channel 
and grate won the “Best New Product” award at the recent 
Australian Hardware Show in Sydney. Polychannel 
provides water run-offs in applications such as driveways, 
patios and landscaped areas. It is a one metre long slim line 
unit, light, easy to handle and simple to install with no need 
for special formwork. Units have interlocking connectors 
which ensure level installation and come with galvanised 
pressed metal gratings which lock firmly into the channels. 
An optional sump pit with leaf catcher and spigot ends are 
also available. Channels are made of Polycrete, a 
combination of polyester resins and fillers which after 
being catalised, polymerise and become a rigid material. 
Unlike conventional concrete Polycrete is impervious to 
water and is acid, alkaline and chemical resistant. as well as 
being about 25% the weight of conventional concrete and 
four times as strong. 

Further information is available from Polycrete 
Australia, 3 Bennelong Road, Homebush Bay, NSW 2140. 
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Exclusive New Seed Releases — 
for 1989 | 


Burpless, full sized cucumbers in 1/3rd 
the space! Very productive over a long 
period. 


Gourmet delicacy, true golden baby 
pumpkins. Bake whole for individual 
servings. 


4 uniquely flavoured fragrant herbs. 
Lemon, cinnamon. liquorice and 
spice Separately packed + 

recipe ideas leaflet. 


Petite squash (pumpkin) 
magnificent flavour. 

Fruit average 8-10cm across 
and 225g. 


Unique! First — a delicious cucumber, 
later — eat as a melon or passionfruit: 


1st marigold mix with white. 
Enhances the double yellow, 
gold & orange blooms. 


Also known as Winter Cactus. 
Easily grown. 

Superb colour range. 
Spectacular blooms. 


Vastly improved disease resistant 
Strain. Fully double 9cm blooms, wide 
colour range. 


Naturally dwarf. Delicate pastels 

5 with contrasting blushes 

and bright eyes. 

Superb new compact Shows up well in shade. 
strain. Huge flowers, 
wide colour range 

- Original spicy fragrance. 


A world 1st. A true miniature. Small 
leaves, masses of 3-5cm flowers in 
over 10 colours. 


Captivating new colours, bicolours, 
stripes, white tipped tubes including 
lavender blue. 


Multicoloured cobs in reds, oranges, 
blues and stripes. Striking indoor decorations. 


. Look for these new additions on Thompson & Morgan seed stands 
] hom IPSOll at selected K-marts, Big-W, most nursery and department stores. 
For further information send a stamped self-addressed long - 
& envelope to: : 
CMo ) fs a ERICA VALE AUSTRALIA PTY LTD 
ee P.O. Box 50 Jannali, NSW 2226. Ph. (02) 533 3693 


Canberra’s Spring Festival 


Lots and Lots and Lots and Lots of Flowers. More Spring blooms than you'll see 
anywhere in Australia. Almost 2.8 hectares of striking floral displays, with music and 
activities to entertain. 

And during Floriade there will be lots of festivities to enjoy in Canberra. 
Night-time entertainment will include theatre performances by the Suzuki Company 
of Toga and Marcel Marceau. While on weekends there'll be open days at many 
Embassies and private gardens. 

Lots and lots of reasons to visit Canberra in Spring. 


For further information contact 
the Canberra Tourist Bureau (062) 45 6464 (02) 233 3666 (03) 654 5088 


16 September - 15 October 1989 
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